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A  Free  Press-- 
A  World  At  Peace 

BY  FIDELINO  DE  FIGUEIREDO 

IT  is  a  worn  commonplace  among  skeptics  of  the  intelligence  that 
thinkers  are  poor  statesmen,  that  the  world  would  fare  worse  were 
its  government  confided  to  them.  But  strangely,  such  skepticism  is 
not  founded  on  the  honest  basis  of  disillusioned  experience.  Never  has 
intelligence,  officially  organized  and  represented,  governed  the  world, 
not  even  the  hypothetical  world  of  utopias.  Admittedly,  there  have  al¬ 
ways  been  men  in  public  life  proceeding  from  the  intellectual  world,  or 
endowed  with  an  inclination  in  that  direction,  but  neither  did  their  at¬ 
tempts  prove  disastrous,  nor  was  their  governing  influence  so  powerful 
that  any  triumphs  or  failures  could  be  imputed  to  them. 

Alexander  the  Great  esteemed  intelligence  highly,  although  he 
wished  it  subordinated  to  power,  in  order  to  form  and  to  serve  princes, 
as  did  his  teacher  Aristotle,  or  employed  in  celebrating  their  great  deeds 
as  Homer  celebrated  Achilles,  to  the  despairing  envy  of  Alexander. 
Caesar  Augustus  encouraged  poets;  Marcus  Aurelius  was  emperor  and 
philosopher,  his  intellectual  superiority  hindering  him  neither  in  govern¬ 
ing  nor  in  fighting  battles. 

During  the  Renaissance,  emulation  of  Alexander  and  the  protection 
of  poets  by  Augustus  bore  fruit  in  the  Maecenism  of  the  Italian  magnates, 
which  was  the  influence  of  politics  on  intelligence  rather  than  the  re¬ 
verse.  It  was  in  the  liberal  movement  that  intellectual  collaboration  in 
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the  art  of  government  culminated,  and  no  one  was  the  worse  for  it. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  the  Duque  de  Rivas,  Guizot,  Thiers  and  Pan- 
levc,  Macaulay  and  Disraeli,  and  also  Ruy  Barbosa  demonstrated  that 
pure  intelligence  was  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  practical  action,  of 
clarifying  it  through  a  broader  vision,  without  adding  new  evils  or  de¬ 
fects  to  political  action.  It  is  also  true  that  at  times  the  political  scene 
proved  too  small  for  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Goethe,  or  that  the  political 
vocation  was  stronger  than  the  intellectual  one,  as  in  Canovas  del  Cas¬ 
tillo  or  Disraeli. 

The  responsibility  for  the  present  unfortunate  state  of  the  world  can 
in  no  way  be  attributed  to  government  by  philosophers,  for  philosophers 
have  never  governed,  except  as  pure  intelligence  customarily  governs, 
from  a  great  distance  in  time  and  space,  in  diluted  form,  by  degenerations 
or  adaptations  of  its  achievements.  A  new  truth  is  obliged  to  await  the 
hour  of  its  conversion  into  a  popular  cultural  value,  into  a  fashionable 
attitude  or  idea,  into  an  industrial  technique  or  economic  application, 
even  into  a  political  sophism,  when  its  initiators  or  discoverers  have  long 
since  ceased  to  suffer  from  hunger  and  humiliation. 

We  can  say  nothing  evil  of  government  by  philosophers,  since  history 
does  not  provide  us  with  any  example  of  such  government,  but  one  can 
be  critical  of  government  by  professional  statesmen,  for  it  is  they  who 
have  ruled  the  world  since  the  French  Revolution  created  that  liberal  pro¬ 
fession.  To  them,  for  what  they  have  done  and  for  what  they  have  not 
done,  goes  the  entire  responsibility  for  what  is  happening  in  the  world, 
this  unhappy  world  of  anguish  and  fear,  of  doctrinaire  anarchy,  of  misery 
and  madness.  And  if  they  should  undertake  to  shift  the  responsibility 
to  the  thinkers  who  have  cooperated  in  various  governments,  we  must 
remind  them  that  these  intellectuals  were  chosen  for  something  in  them 
which  was  related  to  the  political  climate,  something  which  was  more 
or  less  accidental  and  incidental.  With  Paderewsky,  it  was  his  world 
fame  as  a  musician  that  was  exploited ;  with  Theophilo  Braga  it  was  the 
prestige  of  his  relations  with  the  Positivist  brotherhood.  These  intellec¬ 
tuals  were  swiftly  assimilated  by  the  small  world  of  expediencies  and 
opportunist  strategies. 

Between  the  political  mentality  and  the  pure  intellect  there  are  in¬ 
evitable  differences.  The  political  mind  seeks  to  dominate  the  relative 
or  the  accidental,  as  the  navigator,  expert  in  winds  and  their  capricious 
surprises,  trims  his  sails,  while  pure  intelligence  seeks  in  all  things  the 
absolute,  guides  itself  by  solid  principles,  orients  itself  by  immutable 
ideas,  above  the  fluctuations  of  daily  events  and  their  deceptive  appear- 
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anccs.  The  thinker  wishes  to  understand,  to  know;  the  politician  wishes 
only  to  attain  power,  to  preserve  it,  to  expand  it.  A  mental  triumph  is  the 
conquest  of  a  universal  reality ;  a  political  triumph  is  a  victory  over  the 
difficulties  of  a  local  scene,  a  victory  often  pregnant  with  future  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  one  acts  on  the  totality  of  the  world,  evidenced  equally  in 
the  starry  sky,  in  a  conscience,  in  a  micro-organism;  the  other  deals  with 
a  mere  group  of  men  and  their  localized  problems.  Both  seek  to  make 
life  possible  on  earth,  each  by  its  own  process.  Life  would  be  destroyed 
without  the  liberating  action  of  thought,  and  likewise  without  constant 
political  intervention. 

Can  there  not  be  some  coordination  between  two  things  so  diverse, 
though  equally  indispensable  in  relieving  human  misery? 

It  would  be  absurd  to  seek  to  have  as  rulers  of  men  the  mathematicians, 
physicists,  naturalists,  philosophers,  with  their  methods  of  work,  their 
rigid  deductions,  their  laboratory  analyses  and  syntheses,  their  specula¬ 
tions  and  intuitions.  The  politics  of  the  wise  men  would  be  worse  than 
the  politics  of  the  politicians. 

Actually  pure  intelligence  is  far  removed  from  politics.  But  the  in¬ 
telligence  necessary  in  politics,  particularly  in  international  relations,  is 
not  of  the  type  which  elaborates  images  of  the  universe,  deciphers  its 
enigmas,  and  devises  techniques  for  our  comfort  and  safety.  It  is  an 
intelligence  properly  political,  directed  to  the  real  problems  of  group 
life,  equipped  with  all  the  contributions  of  social  science,  impregnated 
with  the  philosophic  spirit,  knowing  how  to  employ  a  table  of  values 
or  apply  a  criterion  of  judgment  which  separates  the  essential  from  the 
accessory,  which  orients  all  acts  from  the  relative  toward  the  absolute, 
which  judges  the  degree  in  which  they  served  well  or  ill  the  cause  of 
peace  and  human  dignity. 

It  would  be  an  intermediary  intelligence,  working  scientifically,  but 
capable  of  meeting  the  actual  problems  of  each  hour  with  all  necessary 
adaptability.  “Intelligence”  assumes  now  a  restricted  meaning  approach¬ 
ing  that  adopted  by  Charles  Maurras  in  Vavenir  dc  V intelligence:  jour¬ 
nalism  and  social  criticism.  But  the  French  integralist  leader  undertook 
to  apply  intelligence  immorally,  to  enlist  it  in  the  unworthy  cause  of  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  And  this  “intelligence,”  whose  par¬ 
ticipation  in  politics  I  advocate,  instead  of  paying  its  vows  to  the  history 
of  the  past,  will  devote  itself  to  making  new  history. 

Two  sad  experiences,  that  of  Geneva  and  that  of  New  York,  have 
demonstrated  the  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  peoples  together  in  a 
universal  assembly  which  settles  its  differences  peacefully.  At  present  it 
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is  not  peoples  but  governments  that  meet  together,  each  beating  the  drum 
for  a  particular  set  of  selfish  ambitions,  fears  and  suspicions,  all  of  them 
governed  by  political  prejudices  entirely  out  of  the  province  of  such  a 
meeting. 

In  our  age  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  assemble  journalists  and  social 
critics,  the  representatives  and  the  agents  of  pure  science  allied  to  life. 
It  would  suffice  for  them  to  heed  the  strong  urge  of  their  consciences. 

The  press  is  the  greatest  known  force  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
Until  now  it  has  been  controlled  by  minor  forces,  like  a  giant  obeying 
the  whims  of  a  child.  It  is  the  press,  not  government  delegates,  which 
can  express  true  world  opinion.  On  the  day  when  it  organizes  itself  for 
the  spiritual  government  of  the  world,  nothing  will  be  able  to  resist  it. 
If  it  wishes  peace,  peace  it  shall  give  us.  Governments  today,  with  their 
abuse  of  sovereignty,  give  orders  to  intelligence;  if  intelligence  gave 
orders  to  governments,  the  world  would  know  peace,  organized  morally 
and  judicially,  as  a  mental  habit,  as  a  human  necessity.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  take  place  first  a  reaction  in  the  conscience  of  all  who 
write  professionally  on  public  matters,  a  phenomenon  which  I  shall  call 
the  rebellion  of  the  pens,  an  internal  phenomenon  of  each  conscience. 
No  honorable  man  could  place  his  pen  at  the  service  of  particular  in¬ 
terests  or  interests  contrary  to  those  of  his  species,  of  its  conservation,  de¬ 
fense,  and  dignity.  The  “parrots”  of  the  radio  stations  would  cease  read¬ 
ing  in  a  tone  of  complete  conviction  the  lying  papers  thrust  into  their 
hands,  and  the  scribes  sold  to  their  own  enemies  would  cease  writing. 
No  one  could  order  a  hireling  to  tell  lies  in  the  press  or  on  the  air,  to 
calumniate  other  nations,  or  to  incite  one  against  the  other.  The  ruled 
would  exercise  final  authority  over  the  rulers. 

This  final  authority  would  be  perfectly  legitimate,  for  good  govern¬ 
ments  are  those  which  serve  the  will  of  the  people,  coordinating  their 
legitimate  interests;  and  only  a  free  incorruptible  press  expresses  that 
will.  Let  that  will  be  organized,  emerging  from  a  passivity  that  is  like  a 
mirror  of  inferior  crystal,  limited  to  reflecting  and  deforming  the  images 
which  pass  before  it. 

A  world  press,  freed  from  secretariats  of  propaganda  and  from  busi¬ 
ness  interests,  a  faithful  intermediary  between  pure  thought  and  social 
reality,  inspired  by  an  elevated  philosophic  spirit,  above  political  expedi¬ 
ents  of  the  moment,  above  proud  and  falsifying  nationalisms,  a  press  with 
initiative  in  criticism  and  in  repudiation  of  all  which  arises  to  oppose 
plans  serving  peace  and  human  harmony,  can  offer  a  basis  for  a  world 
government. 
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It  is  not  conferences  of  delegates,  politicians,  and  diplomats  that  we 
need.  It  is  congresses  of  journalists,  social  critics,  sociologists,  and  econo¬ 
mists,  who  come  to  agreement  concerning  new  ways  of  life  and  the 
means  of  imparting  them  to  all  the  world. 

And  the  schools  most  necessary  today  are  schools  of  journalism,  to 
administer  an  ethic  and  an  axiology  tending  to  turn  world  opinion 
toward  peace.  After  what  we  have  suffered  and  observed,  we  should 
doubt  the  success  of  any  UNO,  United  Nations  Organization ;  but  in  view 
of  what  we  know  of  the  role  of  intelligence  in  history,  we  can,  if  we  can 
bring  about  a  general  rebellion  of  pens,  trust  the  invincible  strength  of  a 
new  UPO,  United  Press  Organization,  a  world  federation  of  critical  in¬ 
telligence,  expressed  in  journalism,  in  the  service  of  peace. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  Portuguese  poet  Castilho  promised  “happi¬ 
ness  through  agriculture.”  Today  we  are  offered  “peace  through  intelli¬ 
gence.”  Which  promises  more  ? — Rio  de  Janeiro. 


“Unc  culture  est  un  combat.  Ellc  cx- 
iste,  non  par  son  harmonic,  mais  par  son 
dynamisme.” — Albert  Gu^rard. 

Archivum  Philologicum,  the  standard 
philological  journal  edited  in  Budapest 
by  J6zscf  Huszti,  Sindor  Eckhardt,  and 
Alajos  Gyorkosy,  published  in  February 
a  160  page  number  crammed  with  fasci¬ 
nating  information  about  recent  cultural 
publications.  All  articles  and  reviews  in 
Archivum  Philologicum  arc  accompa¬ 
nied  by  r^sum^s  in  French,  German, 
English,  or  Russian. 

Das  Lot  is  a  forward-looking  “Schrif- 
tenreihe,”  an  irregularly  appearing  pe¬ 
riodical  edited  by  Alain  Bosquet,  Alex¬ 
ander  Koval,  and  Edouard  Roditi,  and 
published  by  the  Karl  H.  Hcnsscl  Ver- 
lag,  Berlin.  It  has  published  essays, 
poems,  and  stories  by  Jean  Malaquais, 
Horst  Lange,  Henry  Miller,  Kenneth 
Rexroth,  Parker  Tyler,  Marthc  Robert, 
and  others. 

“The  Library  of  Congress  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  Germany  412  cases  of  books 
and  other  library  materials  from  the 
Deutsche  Arbeitsfront  Collection.  .  .  . 
This  valuable  collection  will  be  distrib¬ 


uted  by  the  Military  Government  au¬ 
thorities  to  the  successors  of  the  original 
owners — the  newly  established  German 
labor  unions.  The  collection,  confiscated 
by  the  Deutsche  Arbeitsfront  in  the  days 
following  May  1,  1933,  when  all  unions 
were  dissolved  by  order  of  the  new 
Hitler  Government,  contains  books  and 
periodicals  from  the  libraries  of  the  So- 
cial-E>cmocratic,  Liberal  and  Christian 
labor  unions.  The  Army  transferred  the 
entire  library  of  this  outlawed  Nazi 
organization  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
Mission  in  Germany  for  shipment  to  this 
country  and  distribution  to  U.  S.  li¬ 
braries.  ...  It  was  pointed  out  by  Luther 
H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress,  that 
special  care  has  been  exercised  in  going 
through  the  collections  forwarded  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  ferret  out  and  re¬ 
turn  material  which  should  not  have 
been  confiscated  in  the  first  place.  .  .  . 
All  items  bearing  marks  of  ownership 
by  established  research  libraries  or 
learned  institutions  dissolved  by  the 
Nazis  have  been  returned  to  their  right¬ 
ful  owners  wherever  possible.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  American  libraries 
have  no  desire  to  enrich  their  holdings 
at  the  expense  of  other  research  institu¬ 
tions.” — From  the  Information  Office 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Agnes  von  Krusenstjerna: 

A  Swedish  Proust 

BY  LLEWELLYN  JONES 

Every  so  often  wc  read  the  announcement  that  a  book  by  Mr.  X 
of  this  or  that  country  has  appeared  in  an  English  translation.  Such 
an  announcement  usually  characterizes  the  book.  More  and  more 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  given  in  translations  are  those  works  by 
foreign  authors  that  are  either  international  to  begin  with  or  by  accident 
happen  to  coincide  with  what  as  Americans  wc  can  absorb  by  virtue  of 
our  existing  mental  stereotypes. 

It  is  over  ten  years  ago,  for  instance,  that  I  announced  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher  what  I  thought  was  my  own  discovery:  Agnes  von  Kru¬ 
senstjerna.  “Yes,”  he  replied  rather  wearily,  “every  time  I  visit  Stock¬ 
holm  everybody  tells  me  that  I  must  do  Krusenstjerna.”  He  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  get  an  opinion  from  an  English  reader  of  one  of  her  more 
important  works.  After  a  summary  of  the  story  and  an  impcrcipicnt 
characterization  the  reader  ended,  “Interesting  as  the  work  is,  I  fear  it 
must  remain  a  Swedish  possession.” 

When  wc  consider  that  Swedish  literary  critics  are  almost  unanimous 
in  considering  Agnes  von  Krusenstjerna  their  twentieth  century  novelist 
who  is  most  assured  of  classic  rank  in  days  to  come,  this  is  an  absurd 
situation.  If  America  can  make  Proust  in  English  a  profitable  venture,  in 
spite  of  the  large  volume  physically  of  his  work,  it  can  certainly  bail 
out  the  publisher  of  Agnes  von  Krusenstjerna  even  though  her  total 
work  bulks  still  larger.  Not  that  I  wish  to  do  the  latter  the  injustice  of  a 
close  parallel:  in  a  title  you  may  take  some  license.  In  a  critical  article 
you  must  be  precise.  What  then,  apart  from  large-scale  workmanship,  arc 
the  parallels  ?  Like  Proust,  von  Krusenstjerna  used  the  family  chronicle 
form,  like  him  she  treated  the  sexual  and  the  abnormal  strands  in  life 
as  well  as  the  normal,  and  like  him  she  was  possessed  of  extraordinary 
insight  into  the  lives  of  others  and  freely  used  her  own.  But  unlike  Proust, 
von  Krusenstjerna  never  developed  a  special  technique  for  her  writing. 
Indeed,  in  an  article  dealing  with  her  early  development  she  says  that 
her  impulse  to  write  came  from  a  youthful  reading  of  the  books  of  Louisa 
May  Alcott  (who,  had  she  lived  to  sec  the  result,  would  have  felt  at  least 
like  the  hen  who  hatched  out  a  swan’s  egg,  and  probably  considerably 
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worse).  Indeed  if  writing  technique  enters  into  the  comparison  we  could 
with  even  greater  justification  compare  Agnes  von  Krusenstjerna  to  the 
Dutch  novelist,  Louis  Couperus.  Both  used  personal  experiences  of  loss 
of  mental  balance  and  residence  in  mental  hospitals  as  material. 

Agnes  von  Krusenstjerna  (who  died  in  1940)  left  among  a  multitude 
of  shorter  writings  three  major  works:  a  trilogy  generally  referred  to  as 
“The  Tony  Books”:  the  individual  titles  of  which  are  “Tony  Grows  Up,” 
“Tony’s  Apprenticeship,”  and  “Tony’s  Final  Apprenticeship”;  “The 
Misses  Von  Pahlen,”  a  family  chronicle  in' seven  volumes;  and  “Poor 
Nobility,”  another  family  chronicle  in  four  volumes,  but,  I  believe,  un¬ 
finished  at  the  time  of  the  author’s  death.  As  the  families  treated  in  these 
two  chronicles  were  not  only  well  known  old  Swedish  noble  families 
but  easily  recognizable,  the  author  became  a  storm  center.  It  might  be 
said  of  her  indeed  that  her  critical  applause  was,  if  anything,  surpassed 
by  her  social  condemnation.  She  had  to  withstand  a  veritable  bombard¬ 
ment  of  personal  letters  of  condemnation  as  well  as  publicly  expressed 
disapproval.  But  she  did  withstand  it  and  it  gradually  died  down. 

The  Tony  books,  on  the  other  hand,  were  largely  autobiographical. 
There,  says  the  Swedish  critic  Stig  Ahlgren,  “the  lion’s  claw  is  first  re¬ 
vealed.”  These  three  volumes  are  not  only  the  most  popular  of  their 
author’s  work  but  have  the  highest  critical  fame,  a  fact  which  he  attrib¬ 
utes  partly  to  their  being  the  fascinating  record  of  a  young  girl’s  develop¬ 
ment  into  womanhood,  partly  to  their  offering  a  surrogate  activity  to 
those  critics  who  did  not  wish  to  emphasize  the  later  and  more  danger¬ 
laden  works. 

The  heroine  of  this  story  is  the  only  child  of  an  army  officer  stationed 
in  a  garrison-town  in  Sweden,  whose  mother  is  the  victim  of  a  heredi¬ 
tary  mental  disease  of  intermittent  incidence.  When  the  father  sees  that 
Tony  is  old  enough  to  question  the  anomalous  family  situation  he  tells 
her  of  it  not  directly  but  in  the  form  of  a  fairy  saga  and  leaves  her  to  make 
her  own  application.  The  disease  does  strike  Tony,  and  after  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  treatment  by  a  psychoanalyst  who  betrays  his  patient  she  spends 
some  months  in  a  mental  hospital.  Here,  the  author,  drawing  on  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  paints  an  unforgettable  picture  of  the  horrors  of  life 
in  even  a  good  institution  where  there  is  no  abuse  of  patients,  where  “no 
villain  need  be,”  for  the  plot  is  spun  from  within  the  harried  mind,  and 
this  whole  experience  is  transmuted  into  tragic  poetry  because  it  is 
“recollected  in  tranquillity.” 

Before  leaving  this  book  I  shall  quote  a  fragment  from  one  of  those 
pictures  which  forward  the  development  of  the  story  but  are  also  self- 
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contained,  these  being  a  feature  of  all  the  Krusenstjerna  novels.  It  is  that 
of  a  feeble-minded  old  woman  who  wanders  around  Tony’s  home  town 
during  her  childhood.  Tony  often  wonders  about  her  because  she  has 
heard  hints  that  this  old  woman  and  her  own  mother  are  alike.  One  day 
she  follows  her  along  the  road  as  the  old  woman  trudges  along,  wearing 
a  nondescript  bonnet  and  carrying  as  always  an  immense  basket.  At  last 
the  old  woman  sits  down  to  rest  on  a  roadside  bench,  and  Tony  after 
some  hesitation  sits  down  at  the  other  end  of  it: 

“Probably  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  anyone  had  sat  down  on  the 
same  bench  as  Gammer  Walter.  The  old  woman  turned  her  head  and 
gave  me  an  obliquely  directed  glance.  She  was  so  accustomed  to  having 
empty  space  around  her  that  this  unusual  situation  disquieted  her.  She 
began  an  uneasy  nodding  of  her  head  while  she  held  her  basket  in  a 
firm  grip,  and  her  expression  was  so  peculiar  that  I  began  to  be  more 
afraid  than  ever. 

“A  brewer’s  wagon  thundered  over  the  nearby  bridge  and  drew  my 
glance  for  a  moment,  and  when  I  looked  again  at  the  old  woman  she 
had  opened  her  basket. 

“That  great  basket  contained  only  one  small  object,  and  the  old 
woman  picked  it  up  carefully  and  held  it  in  front  of  her.  It  was  only  a 
small  piece  of  looking-glass.  I  had  imagined  that  basket  as  holding  every 
possible  thing,  from  hopping  toads  up  to  a  sleeping  baby.  It  looked  so 
big  and  seemed  such  a  heavy  load  to  carry.  And  here  was  only  a  little 
piece  of  looking-glass  and  covered  with  smudges  and  dust  at  that.  But 
the  old  woman  held  it  close  to  her  eyes  and  mumbled  and  whispered.  I 
sneaked  a  little  nearer,  and,  as  I  listened  to  the  old  woman  the  boun¬ 
daries  which  a  moment  before  had  tightly  enclosed  the  world  of  reality 
fell  away.  Oh,  how  silly  I  must  have  been  if  I  had  really  believed  that 
Gammer  Walter  went  around  carrying  an  ordinary  mirror! 

“Now  the  old  woman  was  speaking  again.  How  remote  it  all  sounded ! 
I  heard  such  words  as  ‘Here  we  see  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face 
to  face.’ 

“What  could  it  be.?  How  strange  it  sounded.  I  knew  very  little  of  the 
Bible,  and  for  me  the  words  seemed  like  something  read  in  a  fairy  tale. 
They  affected  me  in  a  mystical  manner,  and  I  wanted  to  know  more. 

“  ‘What  is  that?’  I  asked,  pointing  to  the  piece  of  looking-glass. 

“  ‘Don’t  touch  it!  Don’t  touch  it!’ — the  old  woman  cried  out. 

“I  became  afraid  again,  but  my  interest  conquered  my  fear. 

“  ‘What  is  it?’  I  repeated  obstinately,  and  to  make  the  question  more 
appealing  I  added  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  ‘Gammer  Walter?’ 
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“The  laughable  term  of  address  seemed  to  have  its  effect.  Having 
heard  that  name  called  to  her  in  every  tone  of  voice,  it  must  have  been 
as  if  a  warm,  soft  hand  was  laid  upon  the  heart,  when  it  was  uttered  in  a 
friendly  little  voice,  and  not  shrieked  in  a  way  that  would  make  one  start 
with  fright. 

“  ‘Does  the  little  girl  want  to  know  ?’  she  said  at  last,  ‘It  is  heaven.’ 

“I  looked  into  the  mirror.  The  glass  was  covered  with  dust,  but  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  my  own  eyes  and  the  old  woman’s  wrinkled  hand. 
Of  heaven  I  had  heard  very  little.  I  knew  that  God  lived  there,  and  every 
evening  I  recited  ‘God  who  holds  all  children  dear,’  but  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  had  ever  had  any  experience  of  His  love. 

“  ‘Where I  asked  eagerly. 

The  old  woman  again  began  to  mumble : 

“  ‘One  day  the  glass  will  grow  clear,  and  then  .  .  .  then  you  will 
sec  heaven  in  it.  Here,  darkly,  but  then,  face  to  face.’ 

“Gammer  Walter  cannot  be  so  sorrowful,  for  she  has  all  the  splendors 
of  heaven  in  a  bit  of  smudged  looking-glass. 

“  ‘If  only  it  clears  .  .  .  and  it  will  clear  some  day.  Can  the  little  girl 
sec  how  it  is  bright  blue  there  in  that  corner?  It’s  beginning  to  clear 
already !  But  first  there  must  be  much  suffering.  One  need  not  be  sorrow¬ 
ful,  even  if  they  set  dogs  on  one  and  shout  after  one.  For  one  has  Heaven 
with  one  everywhere.  And  Heaven  .  .  .’ 

“When  I  now  looked  at  the  piece  of  mirror  I  seemed  to  see  it  in 
Gammer  Walter’s  way.  I  was  aware  of  flowers  which  bloomed  eternally, 
of  streets  of  gold,  of  white  child-angels  with  harps  in  their  hands,  of 
purling  brooks,  of  dwellings  made  from  transparent  diamonds  and 
rubies.  And  it  all  seemed  so  easily  understandable.  Heaven  became  simply 
a  new  part  of  that  fantasy-world  which  I  had  created  for  myself.  Had 
Gammer  Walter  evoked  a  picture  from  the  real  world  it  would  have 
been  much  more  difficult  to  understand  what  she  was  talking  about.  But 
Heaven !  The  fairies  fitted  into  the  picture  as  well  as  the  flowers  that  used 
to  bloom  around  our  old  house.  1  laughed  with  delight. 

“Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  Gammer  Walter  forgot  my  presence.  She 
put  back  the  piece  of  looking-glass,  pulled  down  her  head-gear  over  her 
forehead,  and  walked  on. 

“I  sat  still  and  looked  into  the  water  of  the  brook,  where  the  sun¬ 
beams  danced.” 

The  same  combination  of  tenderness  and  insight  here  shown  is  also 
accorded  to  characters  who  are  not  only  weak  but  perverse  although  the 
author  can  be  grimly  objective  in  the  portrayal  of  a  character  who  is 
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not  weak  but  “villainous”  in  the  common  sense  of  that  epithet.  There 
are  some  choice  examples  in  “The  Misses  von  Pahlen,”  the  evil-minded 
wife  of  a  superintendent  on  Paula  von  Pahlen’s  estate  who  drives  a 
good  man  and  good  husband  into  murdering  her,  and  the  Nazi-minded 
Lieutenant  Macson  who  borrows  small  sums  from  the  man  whom  he 
knows  to  be  having  relations  with  his  wife.  But  some  of  the  convention¬ 
ally  most  abhorred  actions  arc  committed  not  by  the  bad  characters  but 
by  the  good  characters.  Stanny,  for  example,  is  not  the  victim  of  her 
brother  but  of  a  complex  family  situation  when  she  enters  into  an  in¬ 
cestuous  relationship  with  him,  and  characteristically  enough,  it  is  the 
brother — a  “bad  lot” — who  is  stung  with  a  sort  of  shocked  remorse  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  event,  while  Stanny,  in  love  with  him  as  she  knows 
she  is,  can  still  despise  him  or  rather  the  part  of  him  which  betrays  this 
feeling  and  so  brutalizes  the  experience.  Of  course  the  reader  who  would 
impose  the  values  of  life  upon  art  may  ask  why  such  a  morally  and  social¬ 
ly  unpleasant  thing  “has  to”  be  dragged  in.  Well,  the  episode,  in  the 
author’s  handling  of  it,  is  intended  as  a  tragic  episode:  it  was  fated  and 
it  carries  its  nemesis. 

This  critic  also  secs  in  all  the  author’s  major  works  an  intuitive  rather 
than  reasoned  use  of  the  symbolism  of  depth-psychology.  For  instance, 
in  the  incest  scene  just  alluded  to,  the  brother  and  sister  drink  wine  to¬ 
gether — a  symbolic  act — and  a  glass  is  knocked  over,  so  that  not  only 
is  the  wine  spilt  but  in  picking  it  up  Stanny’s  finger  is  cut — a  shedding 
of  blood,  another  symbolic  act,  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  semi-mystical 
counterpoint  to  the  main  action. 

In  view  of  our  American  interest  in  the  psychology  of  youth  the 
“Tony  books”  would  seem  a  natural  for  the  American  book  market,  and 
their  publishers  would  not  have  to  “expurgate.”  The  later  books  would 
have  to  undergo  a  few  excisions  if  they  were  to  circulate  in  Boston — 
although  in  view  of  what  the  publications  of  Dr.  Kinsey  and  his  associates 
are  doing  to  our  literary  inhibitions  this  remark  may  already  be  out  of 
date.  But  even  if  such  excisions  arc  made  we  shall  simply  be  doing  again 
what  we  did  to  our  translation  of  Proust.  And  the  main  current  of  the 
two  chronicle  novels  will  not  be  interfered  with  if  certain  of  the  more 
bizarre  episodes  arc  toned  down  or  eliminated.  Possibly  if  the  publisher 
of  an  American  version  of  Agnes  von  Krusenstjerna  were  to  say  on  the 
jacket  of  each  volume  that  this  remarkable  Swedish  novelist  owes  her 
impetus  to  write  to  the  inspiration  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  and  her  Utile 
Women,  it  would  act  as  a  charm  on  the  censor  and  not  a  word  would 
be  heard  about  impropriety. — Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


Venezuelan  Triad 

BY  GAST6N  FIGUEIRA 

T eresa  de  la  Parra 

VENEZUELA  is  thc  onc  country  of  Spanish-speaking  America  which 
can  present  a  woman  novelist  worthy  of  comparison  with  thc  two 
other  great  story  writers  of  thc  Continent:  thc  Brazilian  Rachel 
de  Queiroz  and  thc  North  American  Willa  Gather. 

Her  earliest  book,  Ifigenia,  published  in  1924,  won  first  prize  in  an 
American  novel  contest.  In  her  story  of  a  young  girl  of  Caracas  who,  after 
completing  her  education  in  Paris,  returns  to  her  native  city  to  find  that 
she  is  unhappy  in  her  home  life,  Teresa  de  la  Parra  gives  us  a  penetrating 
picture  of  thc  reactions  which  thc  European  atmosphere  arouses  in  the 
mind  of  a  young  South  American  girl  in  that  chaotic  period  between  thc 
two  wars.  Thc  heroine  of  this  Venezuelan  first  novel  betrays  by  thc 
capricious  and  frivolous  manner  in  which  she  meets  harsh  reality  thc 
exotic  influence  which  has  been  molding  her.  But  her  real  self,  formed 
in  thc  strict  home  environment  of  an  austere  little  American  city,  rises 
again  to  thc  surface,  and  it  is  she  who  conquers  with  her  resigned  dignity, 
her  wise  acceptance.  It  seems  to  us  that  thc  greatest  merit  of  thc  novel  lies 
in  these  psychological  crises.  Thc  germ  of  thc  book  seems  to  have  been 
a  letter  written  by  Teresa  de  la  Parra  to  certain  friends,  dashed  off  orig¬ 
inally  without  any  thought  of  literary  exploitation,  but  which  thc  friends 
who  received  it  urged  thc  author  to  develop  into  a  story. 

Teresa’s  masterpiece  was  published  in  1929  by  Lc  Livre  Libre  of 
Paris  under  thc  title  Las  memorias  de  Mama  Blanca.  A  year  earlier,  this 
novel  had  appeared  serially  in  thc  Revue  de  VAmirique  Latine,  also  of 
Paris,  translated  into  French  by  Francis  de  Miomandre,  who  had  written 
thc  preface  for  Teresa’s  first  book.  Las  memorias  de  Mama  Blanca  is  now 
a  classic  of  Spanish  language  literature,  and  it  is  unfortunate  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  that  it  has  not  been  republished  by  any  of  thc  large  South 
American  publishing  houses,  especially  since  they  put  out  so  many  pre¬ 
tentious  editions  of  mediocre  and  dull  books,  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  take  advantage  of  the  popularity  of  the  movie  versions. 

Las  memorias  de  Mamd  Blanca  is  thc  best  work  of  thc  evocative  type 
written  in  our  language.  Thc  author  dedicates  it  thus:  “To  you,  who  like 
Mama  Blanca,  ruled  gently  over  a  sugar  plantation,  whose  hand  rang 
thc  bell  that  called  thc  workers  to  mass  on  Sunday,  whose  vesper  prayers 
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rose  above  the  chirping  of  the  crickets,  the  flickering  of  the  fireflies  and 
the  incense  which  floated  from  the  grinding-tower.  I  see  you  outlined 
there,  in  the  dimness  of  my  first  recollections,  remote  and  pious,  watch¬ 
ing  over  your  wards,  against  a  background  of  field  and  thicket,  like  the 
image  of  the  patron  saint  above  some  primitive  altar.” 

As  the  novels  of  Icaza,  of  the  Gallegos,  of  Amado  and  of  Giiiraldes 
reflect  American  realism  seen  through  the  eyes  of  men,  so  Las  memorias 
de  Mamd  Blanca  presents  to  us  this  reality  as  viewed  by  a  delicately  fem¬ 
inine  spirit.  It  is  thus  that  we  see  the  figures  of  Cousin  Juancho,  Aurora, 
Blanca  Nieves,  Violet.  In  the  sugar-cane  country  the  Patio  Azul  house  is 
the  stage  on  which  the  life  of  “the  six  little  girls  in  the  big  house”  de¬ 
velops.  And  Vicente  Cochocho,  a  typically  American  figure,  is  likewise 
masterfully  described.  These  Memorias  de  Mamd  Blanca  are  presented 
as  a  legacy  made  at  her  death  to  the  novelist  who  knew  Mama,  she  con¬ 
fesses,  “when  she  was  not  yet  seventy,  nor  I  fourteen.” 

Teresa  de  la  Parra,  a  woman  of  refined  tastes,  lived  by  turns  in 
Caracas,  Paris  and  Madrid,  in  which  last  city  she  died.  Her  friends, 
Gabriela  Mistral,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  the  Bolivian  Adolfo  Costa  du 
Reis,  the  Ecuadorian  Benjamin  Carrion,  the  Mexican  Alfonso  Reyes, 
Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez  and  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  the  Peruvian  Fran¬ 
cisco  Garcia  Calderon,  and  many  more,  all  appreciated  not  only  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  talent  of  the  writer,  but  also  the  sweetness  and  nobility  of  a  fine 
friend,  the  ideal  South  American  woman. 

Carlos  Augusto  Le6n 

Here  dies  a  friend,  and  Death  confronts  us, 

silent  and  immense; 

one  would  think  Death  is  all,  all  here. 

But  we  know  not  the  death  of  a  village, 
where  man,  house,  and  grove  die  together; 
of  a  city  in  flames 
where  children,  tender  roses,  walls, 
die  one  sole  death,  one  giant  death. 

This  fragment  from  one  of  the  poems  of  Carlos  Augusto  Leon  sets, 
as  it  were,  the  pitch  of  his  lyricism.  Of  all  the  tones  in  the  work  of  this 
Venezuelan  of  our  day,  the  most  strongly  accentuated  is  the  social  aspect, 
which  proclaims  his  vibrant,  ardent  humanity.  His  book  Canto  de  mi 
pais  en  esta  guerra,  published  in  Caracas,  bears  a  title  which  might  mis¬ 
lead  the  sensitive  reader,  for  when  we  had  read  all  his  poems  we  realized 
that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world.  He  dreams  of  world  brotherhood  and 
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—like  the  Brazilian  R.  Camargo  Guarnieri,  already  reviewed  here — be¬ 
lieves  that  someday  the  beautiful  dream  of  seeing  “ships  dock  without 
flag,  in  all  ports  of  the  world”  will  become  reality.  Carlos  Augusto  Leon 
sings  to  those  who  fell  in  the  trenches,  defending  tyrannies;  he  hears 
the  shores  and  woods  of  Venezuela  answering,  with  secret  groans,  the 
pain  which  lacerated  and  still  lacerates  old,  distant  lands;  he  affirms  his 
hope  in  a  better  world,  free  from  injustice  and  hate.  It  does  not  escape  us 
that  this  characteristic  of  his  lyricism — whose  warm-heartedness  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  all  applause — entails  grave  perils  from  the  purely  poetic  point  of 
view.  The  first  is  the  danger  of  becoming  prosaic ;  the  second — ^brother 
to  the  first — that  of  becoming  expository.  But  this  Venezuelan  has  suc¬ 
ceeded — if  not  always,  at  least  almost  always — in  avoiding  both  dangers, 
by  virtue  of  his  genuinely  lyric  temperament,  together  with  his  esthetic 
caution,  his  judicious  refinement  of  expression,  his  concision,  his  avoid¬ 
ance  of  bombast.  Besides,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that  this  poetry  of  strug¬ 
gle,  of  noble  human  sentiment,  is  always  necessary,  since  it  counterbal¬ 
ances  the  other,  purely  confessional,  personal  poetry,  polished  like  a  jewel, 
or  finely  emotional  like  an  aria.  The  poetry  of  Carlos  Augusto  Leon 
awakens  at  times  symphonic  resonances;  for  that  reason  it  cannot  take 
the  form  of  a  sonnet  or  any  of  the  other  traditional  types,  but  overflows 
disheveled  and  torrential  in  free  verse,  which,  however,  does  not  lack 
inner  music. 

One  might  add  that  this  poet  is  also  an  able  prose  writer.  Scattered 
throughout  the  better  periodicals  of  Caracas,  his  pages  are  models  of  the 
essayist’s  art.  We  recall,  for  example,  the  one  entitled  Quevedo  por 
Espana,  a  magnificent  analysis  of  the  Spanish  nature  as  portrayed  in  a 
{x)em  by  Francisco  de  Quevedo. 

Pablo  Rojas  Guardia 

The  predominant  subjectivity  and  universality  of  present-day  Vene¬ 
zuelan  poetry — of  the  best  Venezuelan  poetry — ^becomes  evident  as  soon 
as  we  recall  the  titles  of  some  of  its  books:  Vigilia  del  ndufrago  and 
Bosque  doliente  (Vicente  Gerbasi) ;  Los  espejos  de  mas  olid,  Gong  en  el 
tlempo  and  Musica  de  silencios  (Jose  Ramon  Heredia) ;  Alma  y  corazon 
and  Piedras  rotas  (Hedillo  Losada);  Vtsperas  (Israel  Pena);  Portafolio 
del  navto  desmantelado,  Vtsperas  de  la  muerte,  Soledad  contigo,  Va  y  ven 
(Luis  Fernando  Alvarez) ;  Clima  de  la  gaviota  y  de  la  esperanza  (Felipe 
Herrera  Vidal) ;  Garua  (Luis  Castro) ;  De  la  soledad  y  las  visiones  (Otto 
D’Sola).  Likewise  the  books  of  Pablo  Rojas  Guardia:  Poemas  sondmbu- 
los,  Desnuda  intimidad,  Clamor  de  que  me  vean,  Acero  s'tgno,  and  Tr6- 
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pico  laccrado.  In  the  formation  of  this  magnificent  lyric  collection,  ele¬ 
ments  have  been  active  which  a  keen  investigator  could  develop  in  end¬ 
less  detail :  to  our  way  of  thinking  there  is,  or  rather  there  was,  since  the 
trail  has  been  growing  fainter,  a  spiritual  solidarity  between  these  writers 
and  three  of  the  greatest  poets  of  our  century:  Rilke,  Juan  Ramon  and 
T.  S.  Eliot.  Not  all  of  the  Venezuelan  poets  have  felt  this  influence  in 
their  spiritual  formation.  Other  affinities  are  discoverable.  But  the  three 
mentioned  are  the  most  powerful  in  the  lyric  group  we  arc  considering. 
They  were,  sometimes,  like  keys  that  opened  doors  behind  which  each 
poet  found  his  own  individuality.  The  initial  solidarity  grew  weaker  as 
each  poet  found  his  own  voice,  his  essential  truth. 

Pablo  Rojas  Guardia  is  one  of  the  profoundcst  poets  now  living  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Orinoco.  Beginning  in  1931  with  a  collection  of  Poemas 
sondmbulos,  he  has  continued  to  develop,  step  by  step,  an  extraordinary 
maturity,  which  may  be  measured  in  the  poems  of  Trdpico  laccrado,  his 
fourth  book,  published  in  1946.  He  feels  intensely  the  drama  of  his  times. 
He  docs  not  express  it  in  prosaic  or  declamatory  tones,  but  within  the 
orbit  of  pure  poetry,  confessional  poetry,  elicited  by  the  symbolic  power 
of  the  image,  the  force  of  the  emotion  and  the  inspiration  of  the  music. 
This  music  is  not  constantly  maintained  at  the  same  emotional  level: 
from  the  utterance  of  quiet  sorrow  it  rises  in  pitch  and  swells  in  volume; 
it  grows  excited,  but  it  never  loses  a  certain  esthetic  dignity,  due  not  only 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  poet’s  anguish,  but  also  to  the  pure  simplicity  which 
the  artist  knows  how  to  give  to  his  message,  sweeping  away  from  it 
everything  which  is  superfluous  and  excessive.  The  gravity  of  his  voice, 
the  nobly  pathetic  sentiment  of  his  greatest  poems  reminds  us  of  some 
of  Beethoven’s  “moments.”  Pablo  Rojas  Guardia  is  a  powerfully  musical 
poet  whose  poems  are  often  like  sonatas  that  cry  out  the  struggle  and 
weariness  in  the  drama  of  our  greedy,  agonizing  days,  and  in  the  drama 
of  the  stubbornly  hopeful  soul  who  yearns  to  free  himself  and  rise  above 
the  tumult.  His  poetry  has  also,  quite  frequently,  something  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  jungle,  that  tropico  laccrado  that  has  given  the  best  of  his  books  its 
name. — Montevideo. 


TTie  new  literary  magazine  Prometeu, 
published  in  Porto,  Portugal,  announces 
as  the  first  article  of  its  program:  “Reagir 
contra  o  elogio  mutuo  e  intentar  a  mo- 
raliza^ao  da  critica  em  Portugal.”  A 
resolution  which  a  good  many  reviews 
outside  of  Portugal  might  do  well  to 
ponder. 


“The  University  of  Brazil  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  offering  its  first  course  in  jour¬ 
nalism  during  the  current  academic  year. 
The  Brazilian  Press  Association,  which 
has  long  urged  legislation  to  establish 
such  a  course,  expressed  its  satisfaction.” 
— From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union. 


Georges  Bernanos  1888-1948 

BY  ERNST  ERICH  NOTH 

A  GREAT  French  voice,  a  great  Christian  voice,  is  stilled  forever. 
Georges  Bernanos  is  dead.  The  knight  errant  who  served  Lady 
Poverty  so  valiantly  has  reached  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  An 
honest  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the  great  departed  has  left 
everywhere  profound  traces  of  his  prodigious  personality.  His  work  will 
long  be  remembered  in  a  France  which  he  loved  with  the  fierce  love  of 
the  prophet  alarmed  by  the  perils  menacing  the  land  of  his  heart.  The 
vital  seriousness  of  his  message  will  be  more  and  more  clearly  realized 
in  a  world  which  needs  men  of  his  stature  so  sorely. 

He  was  completely  the  man  of  his  books.  The  identity  of  his  life  and 
his  writings  was  perfect.  He  belonged  to  no  literary  school,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  had  no  wish  to  create  one.  His  originality  is  evident  in  every  line. 
His  tone,  his  style,  and  particularly  his  message  set  him  apart  from  the 
other  great  contemporary  Catholic  writers,  the  Claudels  and  Mauriacs. 
But  although  he  never  imitated  anyone,  he  frankly  admitted  certain 
spiritual  debts.  As  pamphleteer,  he  never  denied  the  impression  which 
Drumont  had  made  on  him.  He  cherished  the  memory  of  Leon  Bloy  and 
Peguy.  As  fellow-novelist  he  venerated  Balzac,  and  he  has  recorded  his 
admiration  for  the  sober  elegance  of  Barres.  Verlaine  and  Rimbaud  were 
his  favorite  poets. 

Aside  from  these,  the  professional  cataloguers  who  are  so  suspiciously 
enterprising  in  shoveling  a  man’s  living  work  into  the  common  grave 
of  classifications  and  generalizations  will  have  a  little  trouble  in  applying 
their  system  to  Bernanos.  Of  all  their  definitions,  he  himself  would  have 
recognized  and  accepted  only  the  declaration  that  he  was  French  and 
Christian — French  and  therefore  Christian,  as  he  would  have  put  it  him¬ 
self.  All  the  rest  of  him  derived  from  this.  The  quality  of  his  faith  had  a 
solid  Gallican  element. 

Bernanos  came  to  literature  relatively  late.  He  was  thirty-six  when  he 
wrote  his  first  book.  Sous  le  soldi  de  Satan,  which  he  had  been  gestating 
since  his  adolescence.  This  masterpiece  made  considerable  stir.  Of  his 
other  novels,  the  most  important  are  Vimposturc  and  La  joic,  both  char¬ 
acterized  by  their  spiritual  hardihood,  the  celebrated  Journal  d'un  cur6 
de  campagne,  Vhistoire  de  Mouchette,  Un  crime,  and  Monsieur  Ouine, 
whose  characters,  we  are  told,  haunted  him  during  his  death-agony. 
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Among  his  polemic  pamphlets,  the  most  powerful  since  the  time  of  Drey¬ 
fus,  the  most  notable  is  Les  grands  cimetieres  sous  la  lune.  This  brave, 
beautiful  book  will  always  remain,  along  with  La  grand* peur  des  bien- 
pensants,  Scandalc  de  la  verite,  Lettres  aux  Anglais,  and  La  France  contre 
les  robots,  a  major  contribution  to  the  great  life-and-death  debate  be¬ 
tween  the  defenders  of  liberty  and  the  disciples  of  the  Totalitarian 
dogmas. 

His  paternal  ancestors,  as  his  family  name  proves,  were  Spanish.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  a  Bernanos  had  taken  service  in  the  French  army. 
He  died  defending  Santo-Domingo  against  the  Spaniards.  His  family 
settled  in  France — in  Lorraine,  then  in  Artois,  which  northern  province 
is  the  background  for  all  the  novels  of  Georges  Bernanos.  Bernanos  loved 
to  remind  his  friends  that  one  of  his  maternal  forbears  had  been  a  notori¬ 
ous  pirate  under  Jean  Bart. 

After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  World  War  One  (he  had  been  dis¬ 
qualified  for  military  service  in  1908  because  of  a  serious  illness,  a  disease 
which  finally  ended  his  life),  Bernanos  settled  in  Paris.  His  family  had 
lost  their  means,  and  he  made  his  living  as  inspector  for  an  insurance 
company.  Acquiring  thus  a  taste  for  roving,  he  traveled  in  Spain,  North 
Africa,  South  America,  on  which  latter  continent,  staggering  as  he  was 
under  the  shock  of  the  pact  of  Munich  and  foreseeing  the  debacle,  he 
dreamed  of  “rebuilding  Christian  France  from  outside,”  and  labored  tire¬ 
lessly  for  the  cause  of  France  Libre,  his  eldest  son  having  been  one  of  the 
first  soldiers  to  join  General  de  Gaulle.  I  must  not  leave  the  impression 
that  his  periods  of  prolonged  exile  were  due  entirely  to  his  curiosity  and 
his  taste  for  foreign  countries.  There  were  financial  reasons  for  his  jour¬ 
neys:  it  was  not  easy  to  live  by  the  pen  in  France,  especially  for  the  father 
of  a  numerous  family.  There  was  the  additional  fact  that  he  disapproved 
of  his  home  government. 

In  the  matter  of  his  political  convictions,  I  must  correct  some  mis¬ 
understandings.  His  writings  do  not  justify  those  partisan  politicians 
who  applaud  or  denounce  him  as  a  “Rightist.”  It  is  true  that  during  his 
youth  he  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  a  group  of  the  Action  Frangaise, 
that  he  was  an  associate  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  and,  during  his  last  years, 
of  General  de  Gaulle.  But  the  work  of  Bernanos  emerges  like  a  solid 
rock  from  the  troubled  waters  of  partisan  passions.  His  stubborn  and 
complex  personality  would  have  broken  through  the  narrow  frame  of 
any  political  party.  He  was  essentially  an  independent.  He  knew  the  soli¬ 
tude  and  often  the  bitter  bread  of  the  authentic  prophet,  mocked  by  the 
“realists”  and  by  the  very  victims  of  the  cataclysms  which  he  foretold. 
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Bcrnanos  rejected  the  fraternity  of  vindictiveness  which  animates  the 
fanatic  partisans  of  our  time,  though  he  felt  the  nobility  of  the  Christian 
word  “brother.”  He  knew  that  if  we  are  not  able,  each  for  himself,  to 
restore  to  that  word  “brother”  its  great  and  generous  connotation  which 
embraces  all  of  humanity,  the  world  is  in  danger  of  becoming  one  of 
the  “grands  cimetieres  sous  la  lune”  evoked  in  his  book  of  that  name. 

Conservative,  yes.  But  Bcrnanos  wished  to  preserve  what  merits  pre¬ 
serving:  an  organic  society  founded  on  social  ju.stice  and  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  individual  to  liberty,  dignity,  honor — if  I  may  employ  the  word 
which  is  the  key  to  the  great  Catholic  writer’s  moral  and  social  edifice. 
The  decadence  of  modern  man,  Bcrnanos  believed,  began  when  he  be¬ 
came  an  “animal  cconomique,”  chained  and  crushed  by  the  monster  Ma¬ 
chine.  And  he  called  for  a  return  to  the  Occidental  values  inspired  by  the 
great  Christian  and  French  traditions  in  which  he  was  so  profoundly 
rooted.  He  called  for  a  return  to  Christian  chivalry. 

It  is  known  that  Bcrnanos  was  not  particularly  loved  by  the  con¬ 
formists.  Since  he  refused  all  compromise  when  his  principles  or  his  faith 
were  at  stake,  his  freedom  of  speech  and  his  absolute  honesty  often 
shocked  and  scandalized  the  political  extremists  as  well  as  the  moderates 
and  the  “bicn-pensants.”  This  incorruptible  champion  of  human  liberty 
and  dignity  attacked  materialism  wherever  it  led  to  social  violence  and 
injustice.  He  recognized  and  denounced  very  early  the  demons  Disdain 
and  Fear,  which  have  conspired  to  ruin  the  world  by  dehumanizing  so¬ 
ciety  and  leaving  men  a  prey  to  despair. 

If  Bcrnanos  unites  in  one  person  many  apparent  contradictions — 
conservative  impatient  of  restraint.  Rightist  championing  all  the  just 
pretensions  of  the  masses,  orthodox  Catholic  denouncing  the  “bicn-pen- 
sants,”  patriot  quitting  the  soil  of  France  and  demanding  her  reconstruc¬ 
tion — it  is  all  because  of  his  complete  honesty.  His  frankness  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  courageous  determination  to  be  himself.  Since  he 
feared  God  he  had  no  need  to  fear  men.  There  was  nothing  arrogant  or 
superior  in  his  attitude.  He  loved  his  neighbor,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
common  good  was  so  overwhelming  that  it  led  him  to  make  the  greatest 
sacrifice  a  creative  artist  of  his  caliber  can  possibly  make.  He  abandoned 
the  novel  entirely,  and  devoted  himself  solely,  in  his  last  years,  to  an¬ 
guished  appeals  to  humanity  not  to  let  Christianity  die. 

Bcrnanos  was  transparent,  luminous  with  truth.  Even  his  adversaries 
bowed  instinctively  in  the  presence  of  that  amazing  probity.  He  forced 
respect,  even  admiration.  The  essential  qualities  of  his  work,  charity  and 
necessary  nobility,  were  written  in  his  face.  His  glacier-blue  eyes  spoke 
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entire  loyalty,  limitless  kindness  and  courage.  He  was  a  knight  of  the 
spirit — sans  peur  et  sans  rcprochc. 

An  ardent  crusader  in  the  battle  against  the  corrupting  forces  of  sor¬ 
did  materialism,  he  never  hesitated  to  place  himself  always  and  every¬ 
where  on  the  plane  of  the  exacting  code  of  honor  which  governed  the 
secret  Order  of  Chivalry  grouped  about  him.  A  “fighter”  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  word,  honor  and  dignity  were  the  key-words  in  his  spiritual 
vocabulary.  Justice  and  liberty  were  his  fundamental  objectives.  He  knew 
that  his  values  were  in  mortal  danger,  and  he  knew  the  quarter  where 
the  danger  lay.  He  never  doubted  that  the  most  dangerous  agent  of  the 
Devil  is  the  pervasive  fear  which  is  everywhere,  checking  all  impulses 
of  confidence  and  hope,  extending  its  Reign  of  Terror,  now  subtle,  now 
bold  and  open,  over  a  society  which  has  lost  all  confidence  in  itself. 

Bernanos’  novels  show  a  strangely  penetrating  familiarity  with  the 
world’s  poverty  and  misery.  The  solitude  of  a  poor  man  has  never  been 
portrayed  more  painfully,  more  nightmarishly,  than  in  his  beautiful 
prose  poem  Nouvelle  histoire  dc  Mouchette,  which  is  bathed  in  the  very 
climate  of  misery,  real  and  transcendent  at  the  same  moment.  As  a 
Christian,  Bernanos  was  naturally  under  obligation  to  open  his  heart  to 
the  distress  of  his  fellow-men.  But  such  intimate  knowledge  of  Dame 
Poverty  is  not  acquired  solely  through  sensibility  or  delicacy  of  soul. 
Bernanos’  testimony  has  the  accent  of  authentic  experience.  He  has 
known  poverty  in  the  flesh  as  well  as  in  the  spirit.  When  he  brought  back 
with  him  from  Spain  that  masterpiece,  hes  grands  cimeti^rcs  sous  la  lune, 
the  most  formidable  of  all  indictments  of  fascism,  Bernanos  talked  with 
me  of  his  deepest  preoccupation,  the  problem  of  poverty,  and  I  find  in 
my  Journal  the  following  record  of  his  confession : 

“The  problem  of  poverty  has  always  haunted  me.  1  assume  instinc¬ 
tively,  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  defense  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  the  weak  against  the  strong.  It  is  a  human  and  spiritual 
matter  with  me;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  social  program.  I  know 
the  most  horrible  aspect  of  poverty,  the  tragic  solitude  in  which  it  makes 
men  live  and  die.  I  have  known  in  my  own  person — and  it  has  pierced 
to  the  depths  of  my  being — that  tragic  solitude  which  comes  from  pov¬ 
erty,  and  from  all  constraint  which  is  due  to  the  conspicuous  inferiority 
of  an  individual  to  another  individual  or  to  an  institution.  Such  inhuman 
and  anti-Christian  ruptures  of  equilibrium  are  terrible,  and  many  of  us 
fail  to  realize  their  seriousness.  A  poor  man’s  loneliness,  often  developed 
by  slights  and  incomprehension,  may  crush  him  completely.  The  whole 
world  is  against  him.  He  is  seized  with  a  mad  panic.  He  has  a  feeling 
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that  everything  he  undertakes  will  collapse  and  hasten  his  destruction — 
I  want  poverty  respected,  not  humiliated,  not  robbed  of  its  honor — ” 

Those  were  the  words  of  a  writer  whose  first  care  was  to  speak  nobly 
of  men.  At  that  time  Bernanos  had  already  acquired  the  habit  of  writing 
in  cafes,  amid  the  thousand  sociable  noises  of  unknown  eaters  and  drink¬ 
ers,  in  direct  contact  with  that  fellow-humanity  which  he  needed  so 
vitally.  He  was  not  seeking  models;  his  own  poetic  universe  was  too  well 
peopled  for  that.  But  he  liked  to  look  up  from  his  manuscript,  and  sur¬ 
prise  or  invite  from  an  unknown  neighbor  a  sympathetic  glance. 

Bernanos  was  the  most  indulgent  of  fathers,  the  most  obliging  of 
neighbors  and  the  kindest  of  friends;  but  he  had  in  him  something  of 
the  preacher  and  something  of  the  warrior.  He  proclaimed  again  and 
again  his  love  for  the  company  of  monks  and  soldiers.  Tender  and  sensi¬ 
tive,  he  had  transports  of  generous  and  sincere  enthusiasm,  but  he  was 
capable  of  stubborn  aversions.  His  virile,  combative  temper  asserted 
itself  whenever  there  was  any  question  of  the  “honor”  of  his  faith.  He  was 
a  man  whose  Yes  and  No  were  categorical  and  unqualified. 

Some  of  us  know  well  what  risks  and  perils  his  combat  incurred.  He 
knew  the  disappointments  and  sufferings  which  arc  reserved  for  the 
prophets.  His  last  years  in  France  were  darkened  by  partisan  quarrels 
and  by  his  fears  for  the  future  of  his  ardently  loved  country.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  Bernanos  rarely  or  never  uttered  a  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  France  which  has  not  been  fulfilled.  His  clear-eyed  love  of  his 
country  was  so  sadly  disturbed  by  her  fatal  progress  toward  the  abyss 
that  he  said  to  me  a  few  days  before  he  started  for  South  America  in  1938 
a  phrase  which  the  reader  will  find  in  my  Guerre  pourrie:  “What  I  saw 
in  Spain  has  given  me  a  very  clear  premonition  of  what  will  happen 
shortly  in  France.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  fight  Hitler  we  shall  not  be  de¬ 
feated  but  crushed.”  But  Bernanos  was  too  good  a  Christian  ever  to  yield 
to  the  sin  of  despair.  He  bore  in  his  heart  the  conviction  that  the  truths 
which  he  served  so  humbly  would  one  day  prevail  on  this  earth  of  ours. 

The  great  voice  is  silent.  Georges  Bernanos  died  at  the  age  of  60,  in 
the  American  Hospital  in  Ncuilly,  as  the  result  of  an  operation.  He  leaves 
six  children  and  his  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jeanne  d’Arc,  and 
who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  France’s  Saint. 

His  work,  which  will  live,  should  be  better  known  in  the  United 
States,  a  country  for  which  he  had  it  is  true  no  great  affection,  deeming 
its  citizens  slaves  of  Mammon  and  of  an  inhuman  technology.  But  his 
message  is  for  the  world.  Fed  by  the  flame  of  an  ardent  faith,  it  shines 
like  a  beacon  light  in  the  night  of  confusion  and  violence,  which  grows 
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darker  and  darker  over  a  world  blinded  by  the  sun  of  Satan.  Do 
we  dare  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  which  he  inserted  in  one  of  his 
last  books  ? 

“Liberty  is  with  you,  here  by  the  side  of  the  road,  but  you  pass  her 
without  turning  your  heads.  You  refuse  to  hear  the  sacred  instrument, 
the  great  organ  pipes,  now  furious,  now  tender.  Men  will  tell  you  the 
organ  plays  no  longer.  Do  not  believe  them.  Touch  the  magic  keys  with 
the  tips  of  your  fingers,  and  the  sublime  music  will  fill  the  earth  again. 
.  . .  Oh,  don’t  wait  too  long,  don’t  leave  the  marvelous  mechanism  ex¬ 
posed  much  longer  to  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  ridicule  of  passers-by!  And 
don’t  listen  to  the  mechanics,  the  technicians,  the  tuners  who  assure  you 
that  it  needs  repairing  and  who  propose  to  take  it  apart.  They  will  pull 
it  to  pieces,  but  they  can  never  put  it  together  again!” — New  Yor1{  City. 


Literary  Landmarks  of  1948 

(With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 


BY  CHARLES  ( 

Necrology 

James  Evershed  Agate,  British  author 
and  critic,  London,  June  6,  1947,  age 
70. 

Avetis  Aharomian,  Armenian  author, 
Marseille,  age  62. 

Sir  Shafa’at  Ahmad,  Indian  historian, 
Simla,  July  18,  1947,  age  54. 

.\ntonin  Artaud,  French  poet,  actor,  and 
dramatic  critic,  March  4. 

Herbert  Asquith,  British  novelist  and 
poet,  Bath,  August  5,  1947,  age  66. 

Stanley  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Bewdley,  Brit¬ 
ish  statesman,  scholar,  and  publicist, 
Stourport-on-Severn,  December  1 3, 
1947,  age  80. 

Mirza  Farhat  Ullah  Beg,  called  greatest 
20th  century  Urdu  prose  writer,  April 
27,  1947. 

Mario  Belgrano,  Argentine  lawyer,  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  historian,  Buenos  Aires,  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1947,  age  63. 

Nicolas  Berdyaev,  Russian  philosopher, 
Paris,  March  24,  age  74. 

Georges  Bernanos,  intense  and  violent 
Catholic  novelist  and  polemist,  Paris, 
July  4,  age  60.  He  left  uncompleted  a 
Life  of  Christ.  • 


:.  ZIPPERMANN 

Tristan  Bernard,  French  humorist,  nov¬ 
elist,  playwright,  and  concocter  of 
mots,  Paris,  December  7,  1947,  age  81. 
Often  called  the  French  Mark  Twain. 

Wolfgang  Borchert,  German  dramatist, 
Hamburg,  late  1947,  age  26. 

Gordon  Bottomley,  English  poetic 
dramatist,  Oare,  Wiltshire,  August  25, 
age  74. 

Berthelot  Brunet,  French-Canadian  critic 
and  novelist,  June. 

Francisco  Camba,  Spanish  novelist, 
Madrid,  early  1948. 

Hector  Munro  Chadwick,  English  phi¬ 
lologist,  educator,  and  writer,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  January  2,  1947. 

Sir  Clement  Clementi,  British  statesman, 
historian,  and  poet,  Buckinghamshire, 
.April  5,  1947,  age  72. 

Ananda  Kentish  Coomaraswamy,  Cey- 
lonese-.American  art  authority  and  phi¬ 
losopher,  Needham,  Mass.,  ^ptember 
9,  1947,  age  70. 

Petras  Cvirka,  Lithuanian  popular  nov¬ 
elist  and  president  of  the  Lithuanian 
Writers’  Society  under  the  present 
Russian  control,  July  1947,  age  38. 
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Kazimicrs  Czachowski,  Polish  literary 
critic,  Krakow,  August  19,  age  58.  He 
wrote  biography  and  a  three-volume 
work  on  fifty  years  of  Polish  literature. 

Raul  Leitao  da  Cunha,  Brazilian  physi¬ 
cian,  educator,  writer  on  medical  sub¬ 
jects,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  4,  1947, 
age  66. 

Sidney  Dark,  English  biographer,  essay¬ 
ist,  and  writer  of  juveniles,  Reading, 
October  11,  1947,  age  73. 

Sten  Dehlgren,  editor  of  the  Stockholm 
liberal  morning  daily  Dagens  Nyheter 
(1922-1946),  Stockholm,  November 
22,  1947,  age  66. 

Anton  Ivanovich  Denikin,  Russian  sol¬ 
dier  and  historian,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
August  8, 1947,  age  75. 

Ludwig  Derleth,  German  poet  and  phi¬ 
losopher,  in  exile  in  Switzerland, 
March. 

Max  Dcssoir,  German  philosopher,  edu¬ 
cator,  and  art  critic,  Konigstein  im 
Taunus,  Germany,  July  22,  1947,  age 
80. 

Lcon-Paul  Fargue,  the  “poet  of  Paris,” 
Paris,  November  25,  1947,  age  59. 

Arturo  Farinelli,  authority  on  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  literature,  Turin. 

(Jacques  Christian)  Frantz  Funck-Bren- 
tano,  French  historian,  Montfermeil, 
June  13,  1947,  age  85. 

Jose  Garcia  Rodriguez,  Mexican  educa¬ 
tor,  writer,  and  poet,  Saltillo,  Mexico, 
April  1. 

Arturo  Gimenez  Pastor,  Uruguayan- 
Argentine  critic,  novelist,  and  play¬ 
wright,  Buenos  Aires,  June  3,  age  76. 

.\ntonio  Gomez  Restrepo,  eminent  Co¬ 
lombian  man  of  letters,  poet,  and  dip¬ 
lomat,  Bogotd,  November  6,  1947,  age 
78.  He  was  author  of  a  number  of 
poetical  works  and  translations,  and  a 
history  of  Colombian  literature  in  four 
volumes. 

Leon  A.  Ciotdieb,  Jewish-American 
novelist  (in  Yiddish),  New  York,  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1947,  age  69. 

Jan  Greshoff,  Dutch  poet,  journalist, 
and  editor,  age  60. 

Ciumail  Pasha,  Lebanese  writer  and  phi¬ 
lologist,  Cairo,  January  13,  age  61. 


Pyari  Mohon  Sen  Gupta,  Indian  poet, 
Calcutta,  1947. 

Sahitya  Vachaspati  Pandit  Kamta  Pra¬ 
sad  Guru,  Hindi  poet  and  scholar, 
Jubbulpore,  November  16,  1947,  age 
74.  He  compiled  the  first  Hindi  gram¬ 
mar. 

Thomas  Theodor  Heine,  German  artist, 
cartoonist,  writer,  Stockholm,  Janu¬ 
ary,  age  81; 

Bishop  Herbert  Hensley  Henson,  Brit¬ 
ish  religious  writer,  Ipswich,  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1947,  age  84. 

Ricarda  Huch,  eminent  German  histori¬ 
an  and  novelist,  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
November  17,  1947,  age  83. 

Vicente  Huidobro,  eccentric  Chilean 
poet  and  playwright,  much  of  whose 
writing  was  done  in  French,  Santiago, 
January  2,  age  54. 

Sir  Mohammed  Azizul  Huque,  Indian 
statesman  and  publicist,  Calcutta, 
March  22,  1947,  age  55. 

Holbrook  Jackson,  English  litterateur, 
Bournemouth,  Hampshire,  June  16, 
age  73. 

Adolfo  Kapelusz,  Argentine  publisher 
of  Austrian  birth,  Buenos  Aires,  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1947.  He  specialized  in  edu¬ 
cational  publications. 

Kan  Kikuchi,  Japanese  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Tokyo,  March  6,  age  59.  A 
novelist  and  playwright,  editor  or 
advisor  of  a  number  of  pre-war  papers, 
and  until  recently  publisher  of  his  own 
literary  magazine  and  operator  of  a 
movie  studio. 

Egon  Erwin  Kisch,  globe-trotting  Czech 
journalist,  Prague,  April  1,  age  63. 

Myron  Korduba,  Ukrainian  historian 
and  geographer,  Lviv,  Ukraine,  May 
(Reported  in  The  Uf^rainian  Bulle¬ 
tin).  He  had  been  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  to  nine  years  of  hard  labor  for 
his  “nationalist-bourgeois  deviations” 
as  a  historian. 

Pierre  La  Mazicre,  author  of  the  oncc- 
famous  I’aurai  un  bel  enterrement, 
Paris,  November  1947,  age  68. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne,  English  poet  and 
essayist,  Menton,  France,  September 
14,  1947,  age  81. 
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Philipp  Lcnard,  Hungarian -German 
physician  and  writer  on  science,  Ger¬ 
many,  May  20,  1947,  age  85. 

Angelo  Lipari,  Italian-American  schol¬ 
ar,  critic,  and  educator.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  November  3,  1947,  age  60. 

Hugh  John  Lofting,  English  novelist 
and  illustrator,  Los  Angeles,  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1947,  age  61. 

Marie  Adelaide  Belloc  Lowndes,  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist,  Eversley  Cross,  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1947,  age  79. 

Emil  Ludwig,  German-Jewish  popular 
biographer,  Ascona,  Switzerland,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  age  67. 

Arthur  Machen,  English  novelist,  Bea- 
consfield,  December  15,  1947,  age  84. 

Sir  Halford  John  Mackinder,  English 
geographer,  London,  March  6,  1947, 
age  86. 

Henri  Mazel,  French  poet,  age  84. 

Etienne,  comte  de  Nalcche,  French  jour¬ 
nalist  and  Academician,  Paris,  No¬ 
vember  17,  1947,  age  82. 

Baroness  Orezy  (Mrs,  Montague  Bar- 
stow),  Hungarian-English  novelist, 
London,  November  12,  1947,  age  82. 

Conal  Holmes  O’Connell  O’Riordan, 
novelist,  playwright,  and  director  of 
Dublin’s  Abbey  Tlieater,  Ealing  near 
London,  June  18,  age  75. 

Sidney  James  Passficld,  British  econo¬ 
mist,  Liphook,  Hants.,  October  13, 
1947,  age  88. 

Jacques  Patin,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Paris  newspaper  Le  Figaro,  Paris, 
April  18,  age  65. 

Hector  Perez  Martinez,  Mexican  publi¬ 
cist,  novelist,  and  historian,  Mexico 
City,  February  12,  age  42. 

Jose  Perez  Sarmiento,  Colombian  diplo¬ 
mat,  lawyer,  and  journalist,  Bogota, 
May  7,  age  67. 

Max  Planck,  German  physicist  and  writ¬ 
er,  originator  of  the  Quantum  Theory, 
Gottingen,  October  3,  1947,  age  62. 

Jenaro  Prieto,  Chilean  statesman  and 
whimsical  novelist,  1947. 

Robert  John  Strutt  Rayleigh,  English 
scientist  and  biographer,  Witham,  Es¬ 
sex,  December  13,  1947,  age  72. 

Eugen  Rentsch,  distinguished  Swiss 
publisher,  Zurich,  March  8,  age  71. 


Nicholas  Konstantin  Roerich,  Russian 
artist,  scientist,  and  travel  writer.  East 
Punjab,  India,  December  13,  1947, 
age  73. 

J.-H.  Rosny  le  Jeune  (Justin  Boex),  Bel¬ 
gian-born  French  novelist.  Saint 
Brieuc,  June  16,  age  90. 

Drutos  Ruiz  y  Ruiz,  Nicaraguan  former 
priest,  lawyer,  and  author  of  several 
books  and  pamphlets  on  historical  and 
economic  subjects,  Managua,  May  3. 

James  Henry  Rushbrooke,  Baptist  clergy¬ 
man  and  religious  writer,  Bristol,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1947,  age  77. 

Ricardo  Sdnehez  Ramirez  (Luis  Tri- 
gueros),  Colombian  journalist,  Bogo¬ 
ta,  December  20,  1947,  age  72. 

Adam  Scharrer,  Cierman  novelist, 
Schwerin,  March  2,  age  59. 

Henrik  Schiick,  Swedish  educator,  critic, 
and  historian,  Stockholm,  October  3, 
1947,  age  92. 

Charles  Silvestre,  novelist  of  the  French 
Limousin,  in  Peyrat-de-Bellac,  Haute- 
Vienne,  March,  age  59. 

Gerard  J.  Simons,  novelist  and  dean  of 
Dutch  newspaper  correspondents  in 
U.S.,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.  J.,  May  25, 
age  71. 

Heinrich  Sohnrey,  CJerman  poet  and 
novelist,  Gottingen,  February,  age  89. 

Lucien-Paul  Thomas,  professor  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Brussels,  poet,  and  philolo- 

gist- 

Felix  Timmermans,  Flemish  novelist, 
July  1947,  age  61. 

Zelig  Tygel,  Polish-American  journal¬ 
ist  and  historian,  New  York,  March 
12,  1947,  age  56. 

Ellen  Wilkinson,  Labor  leader  and  writ¬ 
er  on  public  questions,  London,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1947,  age  55. 

Distinctions 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  to  the 
poet  T.  S.  Eliot. 

Prizes  for  the  best  poetry  and  prose  writ¬ 
ten  in  Buenos  Aires  during  the  year 
1946  awarded  on  September  19,  1947 
as  follows:  the  Poetry  award  to  Mario 
Binetti  for  La  lumbre  dormida;  the 
prose  award  to  Julio  Elena  de  la  Sota 
for  Persecucidn  de  Gladys. 
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The  Sociedad  Argentina  de  Escritores 
awarded  its  Gran  Premio  de  Honor 
for  1946  to  the  novelist  and  essayist 
Eduardo  Mallea.  This  medal  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  awarded  to  Jorge  Luis 
Borges  and  Ricardo  Rojas. 

The  centenary  Premio  Antonio  Augus- 
to  Pousadas  of  the  Sao  Paulo  section 
of  the  Associaqao  Brasileira  de  Escri¬ 
tores  to  Cassiano  Nunes  for  his  essay 
O  Lusitanismo  de  Efa  de  Queiroz 
(1947). 

The  Chilean  National  Prize  for  Litera¬ 
ture  (1947)  to  the  77-year-old  poet 
Samuel  A.  Lillo.  He  had  already  won 
many  other  literary  awards,  among 
them  the  Spanish  American  poetry 
prize  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  Let¬ 
ters  for  Cantos  filiales. 

The  Hernandez  Catd  International  Lit¬ 
erary  Prize  (Cuban)  to  the  Argentine 
theater  director  and  novelist  Le6nidas 
Barletta,  for  La  fior. 

The  Abd6n  Calderon  Medal  awarded 
to  the  National  Journalists’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  December  27, 1947  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ecuador. 

The  Mexican  Premio  de  Literatura 
Manuel  Avila  Camacho  for  1948  to 
Professor  Carlos  Gonzalez  Pena  for 
the  totality  of  his  literary  and  critical 
work.  He  is  known  especially  for  his 
Historia  de  la  literatura  mexicana. 

The  Venezuelan  Premio  Nacional  de 
Literatura  to  Mario  Briceno  Iragorry 
for  his  historical  work  El  Regente  o 
la  piedad  heroic  a. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Awards  for 
1947  for  “the  professional  achieve¬ 
ments  of  newspaper  editors,  publish¬ 
ers,  and  writers  who  contribute  to  in¬ 
ternational  friendship  between  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  North,  South 
and  Central  America,”  to  David  Vela, 
Director  of  El  Imparcial,  Guatemala 
City,  Carlos  Victor  Aramayo,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  La  Razdn,  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
and  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras,  Colombian 
journalist  and  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

First  prize  in  the  Juegos  Floralcs  Inter- 
americanos  (1947)  to  Manuel  Felipe 
Rugeles,  Venezuelan  poet,  for  Canto 


a  Iberoamerica.  The  award  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Instituto  Ibero-Ameri- 
cano  of  Mexico  City. 

The  1947  short  story  contest  of  the  Ca¬ 
racas  newspaper  El  Nacional  to  An¬ 
tonio  Mirquez  Salas  for  El  homhre  y 
su  verde  cahallo. 

El  Salvador  took  honors  in  the  National 
Contest  of  Arts  and  Letters  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  of  that  republic.  Salva¬ 
dorean  poet  Hugo  Lindo  won  the  po¬ 
etry  award  with  Ubro  de  horas,  while 
his  countryman  Manuel  Escamilla, 
now  a  Guatemalan  resident,  won  the 
prize  in  the  field  of  pedagogical 
studies. 

The  Brazilian  Premio  Aequitas  for 
1947  to  Braga  Montenegro  for  the 
short  story  collection  Uma  chama  ao 
vento. 

The  Altamirano  Prize  (1947)  from  the 
government  of  the  state  of  Guerrero 
to  Marfa  Luisa  Ocampo  for  Bajo  el 
fuego. 

The  Gottfried-Keller  Prize  of  the  Mar- 
tin-Bodmer-Stiftung  to  the  essayist 
Fritz  Ernst. 

The  Goethe  Prize  of  the  City  of  Frank¬ 
furt,  1948,  to  the  poet,  playwright,  and 
novelist  Fritz  von  Unruh.  Previous 
recipients:  Albert  Schweitzer,  Sig¬ 
mund  Freud,  TTiomas  Mann,  Gerhart 
Hauptmann. 

The  Heinrich  Heine  Prize  of  the  Schutz- 
verband  Deutscher  Autoren  to  Ste¬ 
phan  Hermlin  for  his  ballads. 

The  All-Scandinavia  Literature  Prize, 
1947,  to  the  Norwegian  novelist  Arne 
Skouen,  for  Fest  i  Port  des  Gedets. 

The  triennial  Sarat  Chandra  Memorial 
Prize  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Calcutta  for  the  best  novel  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  to  Shri  Tarasankar  Banerjee  for 
Hansuli  Banf^er  Upal(atha. 

The  Italian  Premio  Lugano  (1946)  and 
the  Premio  Libera  Stampa  (1946)  to 
Vasco  Pratolini  for  his  novel  Cron  ache 
di  poveri  amanti. 

The  Italian  Premio  Bagutta  (1947)  to 
Dario  Ortolani  for  his  novel  Sole 
bianco. 
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The  Italian  Premio  Paraggi  (1947)  for 
the  novels  La  difficile  speranza  by 
Carlo  Coccioli  and  Raconto  d'autunno 
by  Tommaso  Landolfi. 

The  Italian  Premio  Viareggio  (1948) 
to  Aldo  Palazzeschi  for  his  novel  / 
jratelli  Cuccoli.  The  1947  prize  went 
to  Silvio  Micheli  for  Pane  duro. 

The  Spanish  Premio  Espinosa  Cortina 
(1947)  to  Joaquin  Calvo  Sotelo  for 
his  play  La  cdrcel  infinita. 

The  Spanish  Premio  Nadal  to  Eulalia 
Cialvarriato  for  her  novel  Cinco  som- 
bras. 

The  Spanish  Premio  del  Teatro  Lara  to 
Amira  de  la  Rosa  for  Piltraja. 

The  Swiss  Prix  Ch.  Veillon  (1947)  to 
Pierre  Gamarra  for  his  juvenile  novel 
La  maison  de  feu. 

The  Ukrainian  University  in  Munich 
conferred  an  honorary  Ph.D.  degree 
on  Professor  Clarence  A.  Manning  of 
Columbia  University  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  promote  Ukrainian  culture 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 

The  City  of  Warsaw’s  Grand  Prize 
(1948)  to  Kazimierz  Brandys  for  his 
novel  Miasto  niepol^onane. 

The  Laval  University  Prix  Raymond 
Casgrain  to  Sister  Joseph  Mary  Cous¬ 
ins  of  Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  for  Le  sentiment  chretien  dans 
Voeuvre  de  Louis  Bertrand. 

The  Prix  Theophraste  Renaudot,  1947 
and  1948,  to  Jean  Cayrol  for  his  novel 
fe  vivrai  Vamour  des  autres,  and  his 
volume  of  memoirs  On  te  parle,  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  Policier 
(1947)  to  Ralph  Corbedanne  for  En- 
quete  policiere  dans  la  4^  dimension. 

The  Prix  de  Quartier  Latin  (25,000  fr.) 
to  Jean-Charles  Pichon  for  Uberte  de 
decembre. 

The  Prix  Fcmina  (1947)  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  novelist  Gabrielle  Roy  for 
Bonheur  d’occasion. 

The  Prix  Interallie  (1947)  to  Pierre 
Daninos  for  Carnet  du  bon  Dieu. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Tourisme  (1947)  to 
Ph.  Veyrin  for  Les  Basques. 

The  Grand  Prix  Litteraire  of  the  City 
of  Paris  to  the  colorful  old  critic  An¬ 


dre  Suares  for  the  totality  of  his  work. 

The  Prix  Goncourt  ( 1948)  to  Jean-Louis 
Curtis  for  Les  forets  de  la  nuit. 

TTie  Canadian  Prix  David  ( 1947)  to  the 
poet  Clement  Marchand  for  Les  soirs 
rouges. 

The  Prix  Sainte-Beuve  to  Professor  Ar- 
mand  Hoog  of  the  University  of 
Strassburg  for  his  novel  V accident. 

The  Prix  des  Gens  de  Lettres  (1947)  to 
Charles  Barzel  for  Mon  mari  Lappon. 

The  Prix  Georges  Clemenceau  to  Marcel 
Carri^re  for  Pages  choisies  des  ecri- 
vains  languedociens. 

The  Medaille  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise 
( 1947)  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  has  awarded  this  distinction  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

The  French  Grand  Prix  des  Antilles  to 
Raphael  Tardon  for  Starl^enfirst. 

The  Prix  du  (iocland,  for  poetry,  to 
TTicophile  Briant,  a  28-year-old  school 
teacher,  for  his  collection  of  verses  on 
the  death  of  a  child,  J’avais  un  enfant. 

The  Prix  de  la  Belle  France  to  Max 
Mcriel  for  Le  char  d’ Aphrodite. 

The  Prix  Paul  Valery  (5,000  fr.)  to 
Jean  Brun. 

The  Prix  Henrik  Ibsen  (12,000  fr.)  to 
Georges  Neveux  for  Plainte  contre 
inconnti. 

The  Prix  du  Quai  des  Orfevres  (50,000 
fr.)  for  detective  novel  to  Jean  Le 
Hallier  (pseud.)  for  Vn  certain  mon¬ 
sieur. 

The  Prix  Denyse  Clairouin  for  transla¬ 
tion  of  an  English  work  into  French, 
to  Pierre  Leyris  for  his  translation  of 
the  poems  of  T.  S.  Eliot. 

The  Bourse  Nationale  Litteraire  du 
Ministere  de  I’Education  Nationale 
(48,000  fr.)  ( 1947)  to  Maurice  Toesca 
for  Le  soleil  noir. 

The  Prix  de  Litterature  de  I’Acadcmie 
des  Lettres  Pyrencennes  to  Marcelle 
Verite  for  La  ronde  des  jours. 

The  Prix  Erckmann-Chatrian  to  Jacques 
Dieterlen,  author  of  Honec/(. 

The  Prix  Horizon  (50,000  fr.)  to  Yves- 
Marie  Rudel  for  Crapitoulac,  barde 
errant. 
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The  Prix  Guillaume  Apollinaire  to 
Herve  Bazin  for  Jour. 

The  Prix  Stendhal  to  Michel  Bataille  for 
Patrick^. 

The  Prix  Victor-Emile  Michelet  to 
Raoul  Auclair  for  Le  livre  des  cycles. 

The  Prix  Gerard  de  Nerval  (5,000  fr.) 
to  Gilbert  Prouteau  for  La  part  du 
vent. 


Ismail  ...  In  his  cogent  article  he  in¬ 
cludes  the  temptation  to  go  too  far  in 
the  rejection  of  English  among  the  ‘sen¬ 
timental  reactions,’  brought  by  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  independence,  which  have 
to  be  resisted  in  India’s  permanent  in¬ 
terest  ...  he  holds,  we  think  rightly, 
that  ‘if  we  are  going  to  allow  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  to  degenerate  in  this 
country  we  shall  to  that  extent  impov¬ 
erish  the  .intellectual  life  of  India  and 


“The  importance  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  to  India  is  stressed  by  Sir  Mirza 


with  that  her  general  life.’’ — ^From  The 
Path. 
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Emersons  Insclirift  in  einen 
Goethe-Band 

.4 us  dem  Englischen  ubersetzt 
von  Gerhard  Friedrich 

Sechs  Hebe  Wochen  ist  mir  dieser  Band 
ein  standiger  Begleiter  nun  gewesen; 
doch  selten  fand  ich  2^it,  darin  zu  lesen. 
Ersich  daraus,  wie  gut  es  um  mich  stand. 

Die  grosse  Welt  drang  tiiglich  auf 
mich  ein 

und  gab  mir  manches  Schbne  zu 
bedenken. 

Wer  wollte  sich  schon  in  ein  Buch 
versenken, 

wenn  er  im  Ueberfluss  darf  gliicklich 
sein 

— State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Strindberg  s  Abnormality 

(Nils  Erdmann  in  August  Strindberg, 
Stockholm,  1920) 

Strindberg  was  unquestionably  abnor¬ 
mal  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
He  suffered  from  attacks  of  unreason¬ 
able  fright — aphasia  and  various  mani¬ 
festations  of  terror  when  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  certain  persons  and  animals. 


He  was  subject  to  hallucinations,  to  my- 
sophobia  and  persecution  complexes.  He 
was  troubled  with  pathological  delu¬ 
sions  traceable  to  split  personality,  to 
derangements  and  emotional  outbursts 
akin  to  hysteria — attacks  of  rage,  fear, 
nervous  excitement,  extreme  melan¬ 
choly — and  to  a  constant  unmotivated 
alternation  between  depression  and  ex¬ 
altation  which  allowed  him  no  rest.  But 
all  this  certainly  increased  his  effective¬ 
ness  as  a  writer. . . .  “Strindberg’s  hates,’’ 
says  Albert  Engstrom,  “were  completely 
pathological.  When  someone  aroused  his 
antagonism,  it  seemed  as  if  he  drove  his 
imagination  to  the  limit  to  produce  the 
most  offensive  possible  image  of  him. 
This  could  happen  when  the  object  of 
his  reprobation  was  highly  estimable  and 
entirely  harmless.  But  when  this  oc¬ 
curred,  the  unfortunate  individual  could 
not  make  a  move  in  which  Strindberg 
did  not  see  further  evidence  of  his  per¬ 
versity.”  He  viewed  everything  through 
the  glass  of  his  paranoia,  particularly  our 
ugly  basal  instincts.  His  remarkable 
powers  of  analysis  enabled  him  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  mystic  depths  of  the  soul, 
to  the  labyrinths  of  the  subconscious. 
And  it  is  his  great  psychological  achieve¬ 
ment  to  have  portrayed  these  vital  in¬ 
stincts.  Here  is  where  his  art  triumphs. 
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HENRY  GRATTAN  DOYLE 
(Sec  Page  93) 

Our  Ladino  Press 

(Robert  F.  Brand,  in  The  Modern 
Language  Journal ) 

“La  Vara,  a  weekly  from  New  York 
City,  is  the  only  newspaper  in  this  coun¬ 
try  printed  in  Ladino,  the  name  given 
to  the  Spanish-Jewish  dialect.  There  arc 
30,000  Sephardic  Jews  today  in  New 
York,  their  only  sizeable  colony  in  this 
country.  Ladino  and  Yiddish  arc  the 
chief  Jewish  dialects  spoken  today.  La¬ 
dino,  or  Judaco-Spanish,  is  generally 
printed  in  rabbinical,  though  sometimes 
in  square  Hebrew  characters,  and  not 
infrequendy  in  Latin  characters.  The 
Sephardic  Jews  arc  the  descendants  of 
those  Jews  who  were  expelled  from 
Spain  in  1492,  most  of  whom  went  to 
Turkey.  Descendants  of  the  Sephardim 
or  Spagnioli  are  now  found  scattered 
throughout  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Palestine,  and  Morocco.  La  Vara 
has  a  circulation  of  over  16,000,  which 
is  large  for  a  foreign  language  news¬ 
paper.  .  .  .  Ladino  is  fundamentally 
Spanish,  although  it  contains  many  old 


Hebrew  and  Talmudic  words.  A  Span¬ 
iard  could  readily  understand  it  when 
spoken  or  written  in  Latin  characters. 
The  language  to  which  it  bears  the  great¬ 
est  similarity  is  the  Spanish  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  less  frequently  desig¬ 
nated  as  idioma  espahol,  lengua  caste- 
liana  or  lengua  vulgar” 

Germany* s  Most 
Representative  Writers 

Karl  O.  Pactcl’s  Deutsche  Gegenwart 
for  July-August  1948  reprints  part  of  a 
report  by  Athena  of  Berlin,  concerning 
a  questionnaire  which  that  publication 
sent  out  to  its  readers  to  determine  which 
writers  at  present  producing  best  repre¬ 
sent  the  Germany  of  today.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  list,  the  figures  indicate  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  entire  vote  which  was  received 
by  each  of  the  writers  who  headed  the 
list; 

Hermann  Hesse  16%;  Thomas  Mann, 
Ernst  Wicchert,  Melchior  Vischer  14 
each;  Jochen  Thiem  12;  Werner  Bergen- 
gruen  10;  Hans  Carossa,  Rudolf  Alex¬ 
ander  9  each;  Carl  Zuckmaycr  6.5;  Wil¬ 
helm  Schmidtbonn  6. 

Then  follow  closely  Hans  Leip;  Jo¬ 
hannes  R.  Becher;  Bert  Brecht,  Carl 
Hansel;  Anna  Seghers;  Erich  Kaestner; 
Alfred  Doblin;  Rudolf  Hagelstange; 
Ernst  Jiinger;  Heinrich  Mann,  Ruth 
Schaumann;  Wilhelm  von  Scholz,  Frie¬ 
drich  Wolf,  Wilhelm  Lehmann,  Rein¬ 
hold  Schneider,  Hanns  Vogts,  Gunther 
Weisenborn,  Walter  Bauer,  Gertrud  von 
Le  Fort,  Frank  Thiess,  Theodor  Plivier, 
Elisabeth  Langgasser,  Hermann  Kasack, 
Walter  Kolbenhoff,  Ernst  Kreuder,  Al¬ 
fred  Berndt. 

Thomas  Mann  might  have  led  all  the 
rest  if  he  had  not  decided  to  remain  an 
American. — It  is  notable  how  famous 
names  and  the  names  of  newcomers  arc 
mingled  in  the  list. 

Calling  All  Nanny-Goats! 

According  to  France-Amirique,  Mau¬ 
rice  Pagnol  is  filming  his  rural  picture 
La  belle  meunibre  at  a  famous  abbey  in 
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the  French  Midi.  He  recently  ran  in  the 
local  newspaper  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment: 

“WANTED — A  goat,  gentle,  with 
tender  eyes.  Will  be  well  fed,  kindly 
treated,  and  guaranteed  a  great  future 
in  the  movies.” 

Too  bad,  F ranee- Amerique  remarks, 
that  the  ad  can’t  be  called  to  the  atten^ 
tion  of  la  chevre  de  Monsieur  Seguin. 

Swiss  Judgments  of  Argentine 
Publishing 

In  the  January  1947  number  of  Biblos, 
organ  of  the  Cimara  Argentina  del 
Libro,  an  article  by  Bruno  Guterbock 
entitled  Paralelo  entre  el  libro  suizo  y 
el  de  edicidn  argentina  quotes  the  com¬ 
ments  of  certain  Swiss  visitors  to  the 
Argentine  on  the  books  which  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  southern  republic.  Dr. 
Peer,  Minister  of  Switzerland,  declared: 
“My  first  impression  of  Buenos  Aires 
was  that  of  a  city  of  book-lovers.  I  know 
no  other  city  in  the  world  where  so  many 
books  are  displayed.”  And  F.  Roth,  a 
representative  of  the  Swiss  publishers 
who  came  to  Buenos  Aires  to  arrange 
for  a  Swiss  book  fair  there,  is  quoted  as 
expressing  his  surprise  at  the  potentiality 
of  the  graphic  industry  in  the  Argentine, 
a  potentiality  of  which  his  country  has 
as  yet  no  inkling.  He  admits  that  the 
purity  of  line  in  the  work  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  book  designers  surpasses  almost  any¬ 
thing  he  has  seen  in  any  other  country. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  could 
safely  have  omitted  the  “almost”  from 
his  last  statement. 

Common  Errors  Concerning 
Provencal  Poets 

(Jacques  LcClcrcq,  in  Furioso, 
Madison,  Connecticut) 

“.  .  .  Limited  by  space,  I  shall  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  pointing  out  a  few  of  the 
errors  prevailing  among  most  French¬ 
men  and  almost  all  foreigners. 

“(1)  It  is  believed  that  the  Trouba¬ 
dours  wrote  in  Provencal;  they  wrote  in 
Limousin.  The  confusion  exists  because 


of  Provence’s  preponderant  importance. 

“(2)  It  is  believed  that  when  the  In¬ 
quisition  was  established  in  the  South 
and  all  culture  thereby  destroyed  (13th 
century)  no  further  writing  occurred  in 
the  southern  idiom.  This  is  inaccurate, 
since  at  Toulouse,  Goudelin  (died 
1649)  was  the  peer  of  several  French 
poets  noted  in  our  histories  of  literature; 
again,  the  Gascon  Larade  may  not  be 
the  equal  of  Ronsard  whom  he  imitated 
but  he  ranks  with  lesser  poets  of  the 
Pleiade  group;  and  in  Provence,  Bellaud 
de  la  Bellaudiere  proved  no  less  exuber¬ 
ant,  curious,  and  satisfactory  a  poet  than 
his  more  fortunate  brothers  in  Northern 
France.  .  .  . 

“(3)  Critics  maintain  that  Mistral 
(Mireio  was  published  in  1859)  was  a 
lone,  happy  accident  in  the  revival  of 
Provencal.  Certainly,  he  dwarfed  his  col¬ 
leagues,  for  he  was  a  great  poet,  perhaps 
the  greatest  poet  France  ever  produced. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  ai^ut  him 
many  writers  who,  inspired  by  him, 
struck  out  in  directions  he  himself  had 
not  explored.  . . . 

“(4)  It  is  generally  held  that,  with 
Mistral’s  death  (1914)  all  Provencal  lit¬ 
erature  (not  to  mention  literature  in 
other  southern  tongues)  fell  away  and 
was  lost.  On  the  contrary,  poets  like 
Camelat  the  Gascon,  Perbosc  the  Lan- 
guedocian,  D’Arbaud  and  Peyre  the 


From  Estanislao  del  Campo,  Faust, 
English  translation  by  Walter  Owen, 
356  Sarmiento,  Buenos  Aires 
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Provenqaux,  Roux  the  Limousin,  and 
Grando  and  Pons  the  Catalonians, 
amply  proved  the  brilliance  of  Oc  let- 


Arabic  and  Persian  in  Britain 

(From  The  Indian  P.E.N.) 

On  the  increasing  interest  in  Arabic 
and  Persian  cultures  in  the  West,  Wil¬ 
liam  Banks  in  two  recent  articles  in  The 
Daily  Gazette  (Karachi)  says,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Yarborough  Commission 
on  Oriental  and  Other  Studies  in  Britain, 
that  “even  before  the  Crusades,  Arabic 
was  being  studied  in  Britain.”  A  further 
impetus  was  given  by  the  Crusades  and 
later  by  the  wanderings  of  British  mari¬ 
ners  during  the  sixteenth  century.  By 
1636  Chairs  of  Arabic  had  been  founded 
at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sities,  while  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  interest  in  Iranian 
and  Indian  studies  also  began  to  Hower. 
Then  came  into  existence  in  London,  in 
1916,  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies, 
which  has  been  doing  very  good  work 
ever  since.  As  the  writer  points  out. 

In  its  short  history  the  School  has  established 
itself  already  as  one  of  the  main  centers  for  the 
study  of  the  Arab  people  in  Western  Europe. 

As  regards  interest  in  Persian  culture 
in  the  West,  he  corrects  the  popular 
misapprehension  that  it  dates  from  Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s  translation  of  Omar  Khayyam’s 
Rubaiyat — the  phenomenal  popularity 
of  which  he  attributes  to 

its  unabashed  hedonism  which  found  a  ready 
public  beftinning  to  grow  restive  under  the 
rigid  orthodoxy  of  thought  and  behaviour  asso- 
cuted  with  the  nineteenth  century  in  Britain. 

He  says  that  the  British  contribution 
to  Persian  studies  dates  from  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  And  this  came  about  in 
a  strange  w'ay,  indeed.  Persian  being  the 
lingua  franca  of  commerce  and  diplom¬ 
acy  among  the  Indian  States,  he  says, 
the  responsible  officers  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  to  learn  it.  The  result, 
however,  was — such  are  “the  paradoxes 
of  learning” — that  Sir  William  Jones 
published  his  Grammar  of  the  Persian 
Language  in  1771,  J.  Richardson  com¬ 
piled  a  dictionary,  Francis  Gladwin  ren¬ 
dered  Sadi’s  Gulistan  into  English,  Jo¬ 


seph  Campian  translated  Firdausi’s 
Shah-Nama  and  Atkinson  the  story  of 
Sohrab  and  Rustom,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  Matthew  Arnold’s  later  excellent 
poetic  treatment  of  the  theme. 

Britain  and  the  Indian 
Literatures 

(H.  G.  Rawlinson,  in  The  Aryan  Path) 
“The  growth  of  the  indigenous  lit¬ 
eratures  [in  India]  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  results  of  British  rule.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb;  the  great  an¬ 
archy  which  had  supervened  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Mogul  Empire  had 
swept  away  almost  every  trace  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  country  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  lawless  soldiers  of  fortune.  Keshah 
Chandra  Sen,  speaking  of  his  boyhood, 
says  that  the  Hindu  classics  were  known 
only  in  execrable  translations  into  popu¬ 
lar  Bengali,  which  no  respectable  man 
was  supposed  to  read.  Bengali  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  literary  language  by  the 
Seram{X)re  missionaries,  who  cut  the 
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first  types  and  published  the  earliest  dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  language.  Dr.  Gilchrist 
of  the  Fort  William  College  at  Calcutta 
performed  a  similar  office  for  Urdu,  and 
earned  for  himself  the  title  of  ‘Father 
of  Urdu  Prose.’  A.  K.  Forbes,  the  author 
of  that  treasury  of  Rajput  lore,  Ras  Mala, 
founded  the  Forbes  Sabha  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Gujarati,  and  ‘the  flame 
of  Telugu  literature  was  just  glimmering 
in  the  socket,’  when  in  1824  it  was  re¬ 
suscitated  by  the  devotion  of  C.  P. 
Brown  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service.” 

Best  French  T ranslator 

Last  December  Pierre  Leyris  was 
awarded  the  Denyse  Clairouin  prize  as 
the  best  translator  of  English  into 
French.  The  jury  was  composed  of  Louis 
Bromfield,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  (iraham- 
Greene,  Somerset  Maugham,  Pierre 
Brisson,  Andre  Ciide,  Julian  (Jreen, 
Andre  Malraux,  Gabriel  Marcel,  Fran- 
(jois  Mauriac,  and  Jean  Schlumberger. 
M.  Leyris,  a  young  man  of  alx)ut  35  who 
lives  quietly  in  the  country  with  his  Eng¬ 
lish  wife  and  several  children,  was  not 
present  to  receive  the  award,  but  his  edi¬ 
tor  was  there.  M.  Leyris,  whose  extraor¬ 
dinarily  fine  translation  of  some  of  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  poems  won  the  award,  has  trans¬ 
lated  Dickens’  Great  Expectations,  vari¬ 
ous  works  of  Herman  Melville,  several 
tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  and  is  at  w'ork 
on  more  of  Eliot’s  poems. 

The  Denyse  Clairouin  prize  of  50,000 
francs  was  established  in  1946  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  heroine  of  the  French  Resist¬ 
ance  who  was,  herself,  an  excellent  trans¬ 
lator  and  an  artery  for  the  interflow  of 
I'rench  and  English  literature.  Societies 
of  Friends  of  Denyse  Clairouin  were 
founded  in  1947  in  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don  and  they  also,  like  the  Paris  So¬ 
ciety,  will  make  awards.  {La  Nacidn, 
Feb.  22,  1948.) 

S wed ish  Near-Exlsten  tial ists 

(Erik  Sjogren,  in  United  Nations 
World,  March  1948) 

...  A  whole  group  of  promising 
writers  published  first  volumes  of  fiction 


ERNST  ERICH  NOTH 
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or  poetry  during  the  first  years  of  the 
present  decade.  They  were  not  united 
by  a  common  artistic  program,  nor  did 
they,  like  the  proletarian  writers,  adhere 
to  a  common,  extra-literary  cause.  But 
they  had  so  many  traits  in  common  that 
they  were  classified  as  a  group,  fyrtio- 
talister,  literally,  ‘‘those  of  the  forties.” 
.\mong  them  are  some  of  Sweden’s  most 
talented  writers. 

Stig  Dagerman  published  his  first 
novel  at  twenty-three,  and  managed  to 
survive  the  period  of  being  a  literary 
prodigy.  Since  then  he  has  published 
several  books,  among  them  one  of  the 
most  penetrating  studies  of  postwar  Ger¬ 
many.  A  play  by  him  has  been  success¬ 
fully  produced  on  Sweden’s  national 
stage  and  also  presented  in  a  radio  ver¬ 
sion.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  since 
Dagerman  is  by  no  means  an  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  writer.  The  play.  Den  dodsdom- 
de  (The  Convict)  is  a  Kafkaesque  alle¬ 
gory  in  which  the  hero,  originally  im¬ 
prisoned  for  a  crime  he  never  committed, 
is  freed  just  before  the  execution.  Find- 
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ing  life  in  illusory  freedom  unbearable 
he  commits  the  crime  for  which  he  had 
been  wrongly  convicted,  and  is  sent  back 
to  the  prison  from  which  there  is  no 
more  return. 

The  other  major  writer  in  the  younger 
generation  is  Lars  Ahlin.  He  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  vast  undertaking  which 
aims  to  portray  human  life  in  three 
“moralities,”  one  each  devoted  to  “hell,” 
“common  people,”  and  “angels,”  since 
Ahlin  believes  that  human  life  contains 
in  itself  these  three  categories.  Most  pro¬ 
voking  of  the  volumes  produced  so  far 
is  Min  dod  dr  min  (My  Death  is  Mine), 
the  morality  devoted  to  hell,  a  section  of 
humanity  characterized  by  utter  deprav¬ 
ity  and  hopelessness.  But,  according  to 
Ahlin’s  inverted  theology,  these  who  are 
the  frailest  and  farthest  gone  in  vice  are 
also  those  who  are  closest  to  the  state 
of  grace. 

These  two  examples  demonstrate  the 
similarity  of  viewpoints  with  those  held 
by  the  French  Existentialists.  It  has  been 
argued  that  existentialism  is  the  natural 
growth  of  war  experience,  individual 
and  collective.  If  this  were  so,  Swedish 
writers  could  not  possibly  have  arrived 
independendy  at  a  similar  philosophy. 
However,  they  have,  and  there  is  no 
question  of  imitation.  . . . 

Shakespeare  in  Slovahja 

By  Ivan  J.  Kramoris 

The  first  attempt  to  familiarize  Slovak 
readers,  if  not  the  Slovak  stage,  with 
Shakespearean  drama  was  made  by 
BohuS  Nosak  about  1870  with  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Julius  Caesar.  Nosak’s  version, 
the  Slovak-Czech  historian  Jaroslav 
V12ek  tells  us,  never  got  farther  than  the 
manuscript  stage.  After  Nosik,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  greatest  of  Slovakia’s  “classi¬ 
cal”  poets,  Pavel-Orszagh-Hviezdoslav 
(died  1921),  met  with  a  better  fate. 
Hamlet  and  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  were  published  in  Hviezdoslav’s 
collected  works.  This  verse  translation 
of  Hamlet,  in  spite  of  the  ix)etic  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  suppressed  and  neglected 
Slovak  language,  was  much  admired. 


Shordy  after  World  War  One,  three 
more  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  appeared  in 
Slovak:  Macbeth,  A  Comedy  of  Errors, 
and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  all  the 
labor  of  love  of  the  poet  Vladimir  Roy, 
whose  reward  has  been  to  have  some  of 
his  own  poetry  translated  into  English. 

This  is  the  sum  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
in  Slovak  translation. 

No  Slovak  poet,  alas!  has  braved  the 
task  of  translating  the  whole  cycle  of 
Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.  Such  sonnets  as 
have  found  translators  are  of  many 
“styles”  or  none  at  all,  and  very  unequal 
in  quality.  The  best  versions  undoubt¬ 
edly  are  those  of  Emil  B.  Luka^  (LXVI, 
CXXIX);  worst  is  the  attempt  (LXXI, 
published  on  faith  in  Nov4  Prica  III, 
458,  Trnava,  Slovakia)  of  two  transla¬ 
tors,  B.  Hecko  and  J.  Zborovjan,  who 
not  only  change  the  rhyme  scheme  and 
form  of  the  original  but  fail  ludicrously 
to  give  the  sense.  Between  the  Luka^ 
and  Hecko-Zborovjan  versions  lies  a 
desert. 

Before  World  War  Two,  Shakespeare 
was  unknown  to  the  Slovak  stage.  Per¬ 
haps  a  few  Slovaks  made  his  acquain- 
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tancc  in  Czech  or  Magyar  stage  versions. 
In  1947,  the  “quality”  literary  magazine 
Eldn  (now  defunct)  reported  that  one 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  was  at  last  to  be 
staged  in  Slovak  and  in  a  Slovak  the¬ 
ater.  Whether  this  was  done  the  writer 
does  not  know,  for  with  the  river  of 


Slovak  print  that  flooded  this  country 
after  the  war  now  thinned  down  to  a 
trickle,  what  is  happening  to  Shake¬ 
speare  in  Slovakia  can  only  be  conjec¬ 
tured.  The  “iron  curtain”  now  shuts  us 
from  the  Slovak  stage. — Marquette  Uni- 
versity  High  School. 


Head-Liners 


Rene  Bouvier  and  Edouard  Maynial. 

Le  dernier  des  grands  mogols.  Paris. 
.\lbin-Michel.  1947.  317  pages  -}-  16 
plates.  300  fr. — An  excellent  account  of 
the  life  and  times  of  Aurung  Zeb,  the 
descendant  of  Tamerlane  and  the  last 
Mongol  emperor  who  exercised  great 
power  in  India.  It  was  as  a  tomb  for  his 
wife,  Mumtaz  Mahal,  who  died  in 
childbirth,  that  a  devoted  husband 
erected  the  incomparable  Taj  Mahal. 
Aurung  Zeb  seized  the  throne  in  1658 
after  a  series  of  dramatic  events  of 
characteristic  f)erfidy,  cruelty,  and  in¬ 
trigue,  by  which  he  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  his  father  and  disposed  of  his 
three  rival  brothers.  Though  he  ungrate¬ 
fully  accused  his  tutor  of  having  taught 
him  none  of  the  things  important  for  a 
future  ruler  to  know,  he  had  enough 
native  cunning  to  hold  the  throne 
through  a  long  reign  until  his  death  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine  in  1707.  He  had 
also  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Hindu  dialects,  and  of  law, 
history,  and  religion.  He  was  fabulous¬ 
ly  wealthy  and  fond  of  display.  He  ex¬ 
tended  Mongol  rule  over  the  native  Hin¬ 
du  princes,  but  gradually  weakened  his 
hold  on  the  throne  by  his  religious  intol¬ 
erance,  his  failure  to  control  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  and  above  all  by  his  long  wars 
with  Sivaji,  the  powerful  leader  of  the 
Maratta  Confederacy.  After  his  death 
his  Mogul  empire  rapidly  disintegrated. 
Generous  use  of  the  contemporary  ac¬ 
counts  by  French  and  Italian  travelers 
(Bernier,  Tavernier,  Manucci,  Carreri), 
and  of  native  historians,  enable  the  au¬ 


thors  to  give  an  interesting  and  colorful 
picture  of  an  inherently  colorful  and 
curious  potentate.  Seventeen  excellent 
reproductions  of  contemporary  paint¬ 
ings  and  of  a  1707  map  are  a  welcome 
addition  to  a  delightful  book. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Erich  Eyck.  Das  personliche  Regi¬ 
ment  Wilhelms  II.  Politische  Ge- 
schichte  des  deutschen  Kaiserreichs 
1890-1914.  Erlenbach-Ziirich.  Rentsch. 
1948.  814  pages.  24  Sw.  fr. — The  au¬ 
thor,  well  known  for  his  three-volume 
Bismard^,  finishes  with  this  book  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Germany  under  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns.  The  Kaiser’s  “personal  govern¬ 
ment”  was  the  characteristic  of  this  pe¬ 
riod.  This  autocratic  system,  however, 
was  not  instituted  by  the  Kaiser  but  by 
Bismarck,  who  had  invested  the  King  of 
Prussia  with  the  final  decisions  in  the 
government  of  the  Reich,  above  the 
other  German  princes,  the  ministry,  and 
the  Reichstag.  Until  1890  this  personal 
government  was  in  fact  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  statesman  Bismarck  himself, 
in  whose  hands  old  Wilhelm  I  was  a 
mere  tool.  When  Bismarck  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  Wilhelm  II,  the  personal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  exercised  by  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  product  of  an  ultra-Prussian  cadet 
school,  flattered  by  a  group  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  nationalistic  and  militaristic  ad¬ 
visors. 

But  the  German  people  themselves 
were  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
the  system.  There  was  never  any  ener¬ 
getic  or  effective  opposition  outside  or 
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inside  the  Reichstag,  not  even  among 
the  liberals  and  democrats,  when  a  new 
saber-rattling  blunder  of  Imp)erial  per¬ 
sonal  government  incurred  an  interna¬ 
tional  crisis.  When,  in  the  summer  of 
1914,  the  last  crisis  ended  in  war,  the 
Kaiser,  who  without  doubt  did  not  wish 
a  world  war,  faced  without  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  facts  a  complete  bankruptcy 
of  his  own  policy. 

Can  this  be  called  a  tragedy?  Yes; 
for  the  world.  But  not  for  this  one  man 
Wilhelm  II,  with  his  impatient  inferior¬ 
ity  complex  and  his  complete  lack  of 
insight  into  international  forces. 

The  book  is  a  good  connecting  link 
between  Eyck’s  Bismarcl{  and  Churchill’s 
memoirs,  objective,  and  filled  with  docu¬ 
mentary  material. — F.  E.  Gaupp.  South¬ 
western  University,  Georgetown,  Texas. 

*  General  Gamelin.  Servir.  Ill:  Lm 
guerre  (Septembre  1939-19  Mai 
1940).  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  537  pages.  300 
fr. — A  plea  pro  domo,  but  dignified 
and  intelligent.  No  suspicion  of  treason, 
neglect,  or  incompetence  attaches  to  the 
ill-fated  Generalissimo.  He  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  circumstances  beyond  any  man’s 
control,  perhaps  any  country’s.  A  Lao¬ 
dicean  generation  had  to  pay  the  price. 

Gamelin  generously  refuses  to  make 
a  scapegoat  out  of  Corap,  the  command¬ 
er  in  the  Ardennes  sector  where  the  Ger¬ 
mans  broke  through.  He  does  hint  at  the 
responsibilities  of  others.  Mildly,  the 
British,  whom  he  professes  to  admire  for 
their  single-minded  devotion  to  their 
own  interests:  after  eight  months  of  war, 
they  had  but  ten  divisions  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  Belgians,  whose  long  hesita¬ 
tions  served  Hitler  as  though  they  had 
been  his  faithful  allies.  No  doubt  their 
policy  of  neutrality,  inaugurated  by  a 
diplomatic  coup  d’etat  of  the  king  in 
1946,  was  wholly  disastrous.  But  after 
all,  Holland  had  managed  to  remain 
neutral  during  the  First  World  War, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland  during  both 
wars,  although  entirely  surrounded  by 
belligerents.  Especially,  Gamelin  brings 
definite  charges  of  incompetence  and 
disloyalty  against  Georges,  who  was  in 


actual  command  of  the  Northeastern 
front.  This,  however,  is  only  in  reply 
to  Georges’  accusations  at  Riom. 

What  Gamelin  does  not  bring  out  (al¬ 
though  he  has  read  Guderian’s  version 
of  the  battle)  is  that  the  break-through 
at  Sedan  was  almost  as  much  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  orthodox  German  command¬ 
ers  as  to  the  French.  It  was  a  Hitler- 
Manstein  plan;  and  the  daring  “intui¬ 
tions”  of  the  Little  Corporal  were  fre¬ 
quently  right  against  the  conservative 
knowledge  of  the  General  Staff  (cf. 
Liddell  Hart.  The  German  Generals 
Tall{,  a  capital  book).  The  Maginot 
Line  comes  out  very  well.  It  was  turned, 
not  forced,  and  its  only  fault  was  that 
it  did  not  extend  continuously  to  the  sea. 
The  great  inferiority  of  the  Allies  was 
not  in  tanks,  but  in  aviation. 

Special  historians  of  war,  diplomacy, 
and  politics  cannot  overlook  this  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  man  in  high  position.  To  the 
general  reader,  it  has  very  little  to  teach. 
It  is  adequately  written,  with  only  two 
or  three  bombshells  of  conventional  elo¬ 
quence.  It  is  lucid  and  gray,  with  none 
of  the  flame  found  in  Trotzky  or 
Churchill. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Adolfo  Omodeo.  Giovanni  Calvino 
e  la  Riforma  in  Ginevra.  B.  Croce, 
ed.  Bari.  Laterza.  1947.  153  pages. — In 
1932  Professor  Omodeo  laid  aside  his 
studies  on  Biblical  and  early  church  his¬ 
tory  in  favor  of  investigations  dealing 
with  our  times.  But  more  than  twenty 
intensive  years  of  training  and  back¬ 
ground  could  not  easily  be  discarded  al¬ 
together,  and  proof  of  it  is  his  Giovanni 
Calvino.  Introductory  to  his  main  sub¬ 
ject  is  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Reformation  immediately  preceding  and 
contemporary  with  the  life  of  Calvin. 
This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  In- 
stitutio,  a  masterly  treatment,  and  the 
effect  of  the  Calvinistic  reform  upon 
faith,  the  Church,  prayer,  and  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  Sacraments.  The  final  chap¬ 
ter  concerns  the  reformer  as  a  progenitor 
of  freedom,  which  is  the  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  drawn  from  what  has  gone  before 
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and  explains  why  Omodco  was  so  en¬ 
thralled  by  his  subject. 

In  his  studies  on  the  genesis  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  he  discovered  fresh  and  potent 
spiritual  forces  which  had  regenerated 
the  life  of  that  epoch.  In  Calvinism  he 
discovers  similar  regenerative  qualities. 
To  be  sure,  much  of  Calvin’s  theological 
apparatus  and  his  dogma  of  predestina¬ 
tion  are  now  outmoded,  but  out  of  them 
came  the  assertion  of  individual  sov¬ 
ereignty,  the  political  ideal  of  freedom 
which  now  dominates  a  large  portion  of 
our  globe.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Omodeo’s  strenuous  and  coura¬ 
geous  struggle  against  a  regime  which 
tried  to  stifle  the  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  realize  how  close  this  ideal 
was  to  his  heart.  Omodeo  died  in  1946, 
but  he  left  behind  him  the  rich  legacy 
incorporated  in  this  book  to  serve  as  a 
guide  and  inspiration  for  the  future. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Poggio  Bracciolini.  Contro  Vipocrisia 
(I  frail  ipocriti).  Giulio  Vallese,  ed. 
Napoli.  Pironti.  1946.  118  pages. — As  a 
writer  the  great  humanist,  Poggio  Brac¬ 
ciolini,  is  known  to  our  generation  for 
his  Facetiarum  libellus,  characterized  by 
bawdy  jest  and  caricature,  which  it  has 
l>ccn  able  to  read  in  recent  versions 
printed  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  But  he  wrote  voluminously 
and  interestingly  and  there  is  much  in 
his  writings  that  would  attract  the  mod¬ 
ern  reader  if  it  were  made  available  to 
him.  Such  is  the  case  of  Contro  I’ipo- 
crisia  now  edited  with  a  translation  and 
introduction.  It  is  a  frank  exposure  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  of  hypocrisy  in 
clerical  circles.  The  nature  of  the  sin  is 
laid  bare  in  all  its  nauseating  nakedness 
in  the  Papal  curia  and  various  monkish 
orders  and  is  illustrated  with  specific 
instances.  Along  with  a  number  of  non¬ 
entities  even  popes  like  Gregory  XII 
and  Eugene  IV  and  famous  clerics  like 
Giovanni  Dominici  and  Ambrogio  Tra- 
versari  are  charged  with  hypocrisy. 

A  word  should  be  added  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Professor  Vallese’s  translation. 


It  is  a  brilliant  performance.  It  reflects 
faithfully  much  of  the  stylistic  elegance, 
the  warmth  and  liveliness  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  successfully  bringing  the  satire 
within  the  range  of  the  average  reader’s 
enjoyment. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North¬ 
western  University. 

^  Paul  Valery.  Reflections  on  the 
World  Today.  New  York.  Panthe¬ 
on.  1948.' 200  pages.  $3.50. — This  little 
book,  an  (incomplete)  translation  of 
Regards  sur  le  monde  actuel,  might  have 
been  entitled  Civilization  on  Trial.  It 
covers  very  much  the  same  ground  as 
Toynbee’s:  Notes  on  the  Greatness  and 
Decadence  of  Europe — of  History — Lib¬ 
erty — Dictatorship — Progress,  etc.  It  de¬ 
serves  fully  as  much  to  be  a  best  seller, 
but  in  all  likelihood  will  not  be:  the 
Valery  cult  has  not  reached  our  shores, 
and  Valery  sincerely  deprecated  large 
sales.  (Through  a  careful  process  of  arti¬ 
ficial  rarefaction,  he  achieved  the  miracle 
of  getting  more  and  more  for  less  and 
less.) 

Oddly  enough,  the  Mediterranean  is 
more  restrained  than  the  Englishman: 
Valery  is  no  Marius  (I  mean  Pagnol’s, 
not  Pater’s).  There  is  not  the  same  amaz¬ 
ing  wealth  of  historical  illustration.  The 
book  appeals  to  our  capacity  to  reflect, 
not  to  our  craving  for  erudition.  This 
makes  it  actually  harder  to  read.  With 
our  “realistic”  turn  of  mind,  we  would 
rather  have  a  reference  to  a  definite  con¬ 
crete  fact  that  we  do  not  know,  do  not 
understand,  and  which  may  not  even  be 
so:  a  fact,  even  though  spurious,  is  a 
fact  and  creates  the  impression  of  solid 
ground.  Reflections  are  “in  the  air.”  The 
general  philosophies  of  the  two  books 
differ  in  definiteness  rather  than  in  na¬ 
ture.  Both  are,  on  the  whole,  ultra-con¬ 
servative.  Toynbee  is  frankly  so:  he 
would  send  us  back  to  Church,  and  his 
last  two  or  three  essays  are  out-and-out 
sermons.  Valery  is  not  so  openly  com¬ 
mitted.  He  leaves  a  larger  loophole  for 
completely  free  thought;  but  the  eyes  of 
the  sphinx  turn  almost  imperceptibly 
right-of-center.  Both  books  are  highly 
creditable  to  authors  and  readers.  We 
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feel  intellectually  virtuous  when  we  have 
them  on  our  table.  Both  are  at  the  same 
time  challenging  and  reassuring:  seda¬ 
tives  under  the  label  of  stimulants — a 
Godsend  to  Laodiceans. — Albert  Gu6- 
rard,  Sr.  Stanford  University. 

^  Maurice  Boucher.  Le  sentiment 
national  en  Allemagne.  Paris.  Vieux 
Colombier.  1947.  251  pages.  275  fr. — 
Nazi  brutality,  racism,  aggressiveness, 
and  blind  adherence  to  an  all-powerful 
state  appear  here  like  the  distorted  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  ideas  of  the  earlier  German 
thinkers  —  Klopstock,  Abbt,  Herder, 
Fichte,  Arndt,  Jahn.  After  a  discussion 
of  the  broad  ideas  of  Lessing,  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Kant,  nearly  half  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  complex,  universal  concep¬ 
tions  of  Fichte,  the  rationalist  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  government  by  the  intellectuals 
and  conceived  of  a  nation  as  a  spiritual 
rather  than  a  geographical  entity,  in 
which  morality,  religion,  and  especially 
language  were  important  factors.  Then 
came  the  irascible  Arndt,  more  emotional 
than  Fichte,  who  put  his  trust  in  the 
common  people,  distinguished  between 
just  and  unjust  wars,  and  brought  pa¬ 
triotism  within  geographical  limits.  Jahn 
founded  gymnastic  societies  for  youth  to 
make  them  a  military  asset  and  to  indoc¬ 
trinate  them  with  certain  ideas. 

There  is  much  quotation  in  this  book 
and  much  comparison  of  individual 
ideas,  but  finer  sifting,  more  analyses 
and  summaries  would  have  provided  a 
clearer,  more  conclusive  concept  of  each 
man’s  political  philosophy  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  modern  German  ideology.  Yet 
the  book  has  a  substantial  philosophical 
background,  maintains  a  usually  fair,  ob¬ 
jective  viewpoint  despite  a  special  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  attitudes  toward  France  and 
is  admirably  written.  The  bibliography 
ot  some  150  titles  is  largely  German.  We 
hope  that  someone  will  trace  German 
nationalism  from  the  19th  century, 
where  this  study  ends,  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent. — B.  G.  D. 

*  Robert  Morel.  De  la  terre  et  du  Ciel. 

Geneve.  Mont-Blanc.  1947.  163 
pages. — That  intense  and  eloquent  lay 


preacher  Robert  Morel  wrote  his  thrill¬ 
ing  quasi-poem  Libertel  Liberty!  Frei- 
heit!  in  1944.  Published  by  the  maga¬ 
zine  Fontaine  in  Algiers,  in  French, 
English,  and  German  versions,  it  caused 
much  excitement  and  was  answered  in 
prose  by  that  other  master  of  the  white- 
hot  word,  the  implacable  patriot  Jean 
Bruller,  known  then  only  as  Vercors, 
whose  indictment  of  Nazism,  Silences 
de  la  mer,  had  appeared  clandestinely 
two  years  before  and  had  been  spread 
over  France  by  the  Royal  Air  Force.  To 
Morel’s  confession 

Que  je  hais  le  massacre  et  I'arme 

Et  que  i'ai  fait  cette  guerre-U 

Avec  mon  corps  et  non  celui  ties  autres 

Car  jc  ne  peux  dcsirer  la  mort 
D'ennemb  ni  pour  moi  la  victoire 
Je  n’ai  pas  Time  d’un  soldat 
Qui  s’accomode  ^  apprendre  a  tuer 
came,  in  the  then  Underground  periodi¬ 
cal  Les  Lettres  franfoises,  the  scaring  re¬ 
joinder  from  Vcrcors 
Oh  oui,  quand  il  s’agit  de  pardonner  le  mal 
fait  ^  autrui  e’est  enormcment  plus  facile, 
answered  promptly  by  the  pacifist  and 
again  by  the  patriot,  unflinchingly  but 
sadly  because  each  loved  the  other  and 
was  deeply  moved  by  his  arguments. 
This  debate  is  among  the  deepest  and 
noblest  controversial  products  of  the  war. 
Reproduced  here  in  part,  it  is  followed 
by  others  of  Morel’s  writings  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  verse  and  highly  individual  prose, 
repeating  again  and  again  the  warning 
that  God  must  be  served  rather  than 
men:  “. .  .  cc  n’est  ni  contre,  ni  pour  les 
Allemands  qu’il  faut  ctre,  mais  avec” — 
“Jc  m’61oignc  de  toutc  litt^raturc.  Jc 
vous  cloignc  de  I’art  d’ccrirc’’ — “Car  au 
jour  ou  mes  chefs  m’ont  ordonn6  d’ap- 
prendre  le  mensonge  ^  ccs  ames  qui  con- 
stcllaient  ma  classe  autour  de  mon  amc 
— jc  n’ai  pas  pu.  j’etais  dans  I’impos- 
siblc— ’’ 

Men  like  Robert  Morel  and  Vcrcors 
arc  men. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Denis  Saurat.  Tendances.  Idies 
fran^aises  de  Molibre  d  Proust.  Paris. 
Vieux  Colombier.  1946.  189  pages.  95 
fr. — Denis  Saurat  is  a  very  interesting 
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man  with  a  very  interesting  career.  As 
head  of  the  French  Institute  in  London, 
he  has  been  for  years  the  chief  liaison 
agent  between  the  cultures  of  England 
and  France.  He  wrote  a  puzzling  little 
book  of  political  doctrine,  which  De 
Gaulle  prefaced  but  did  not  claim  to  un¬ 
derstand.  His  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
religious  philosophies  of  great  poets — 
Milton,  Blake,  Hugo — with  a  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  Cabbala.  He  has  himself 
contributed  to  original  poetry,  philoso¬ 
phy — and  cabbalism. 

Although  the  book  extends  from 
Moliire  to  Proust,  it  is  in  reality  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  Proust.  The  first  es¬ 
says,  discussing  the  power  of  ideas,  might 
be  considered  as  an  introduction.  The 
last  is  a  delightfully  ironic  comparison 
between  Proust  and  Bremond.  The  hun¬ 
dred  pages  which  deal  directly  with 
Marcel  are  among  the  most  searching 
and  challenging  I  know  in  Proustian 
criticism. 

Saurat  has  studied  the  mystics  too 
closely  to  be  gulled  by  the  mystifiers.  Of 
his  philosophy,  the  following  excerpts 
will  give  at  least  an  adumbration:  “Ce 
qui  n’est  pas  clair  nest  pas  profond.” 
(At  any  rate,  obscurity  is  no  proof  of 
depth;  not  even  a  valid  presumption.) 
“Jc  dis  courageux.  Car  tout  au  fond,  e’est 
une  lachetc  que  de  se  laisser  impression- 
ner  par  ces  myst^res  immenses  et  en  ap- 
parence  si  puissants  qui  sont  en  nous. 
C’est  manque  de  courage  devant  les 
betes.”  (But  Saurat  is  unjust  to  Freud, 
who,  far  from  capitulating  to  the  un¬ 
conscious,  dragged  it  into  the  field  of 
consciousness  so  as  to  conquer  it.)  “Au 
fond,  .  .  .  Proust  est  un  intellectuel  qui 
ne  se  fie  qu’ik  I’intelligence,  un  classique 
qui  ne  lache  pas  d’un  pas  la  raison.”  No 
retreat  from  reason:  it  is  well  worth  re¬ 
peating,  especially  by  one  who  has  ex¬ 
plored  the  strange  borderland  where  in¬ 
spiration,  dream,  and  madness  are  so 
hard  to  tell  apart. — Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Fritz  Ernst.  Essais.  3  vols.  Zurich. 

Fretz  St  Wasmuth.  1946.  307,  311, 
and  307  pages.  30  Sw.  fr. — Apparently 


all  of  the  more  than  threescore  solid  and 
charming  litde  papers  which  make  up 
these  three  volumes  have  been  previous¬ 
ly  printed  or  read  to  an  audience.  None 
of  them,  however,  go  back  more  than  a 
very  few  years,  and  all  of  them  are  profit¬ 
able  reading  today.  TTie  first  volume  is 
devoted  “zur  schweizerischen  Geistes- 
geschichte,”  the  second  “zur  deutschen 
Geistesgeschichte,”  the  third  “zur  all- 
gemeinen  Geistesgeschichte.”  Almost 
all  concern  writers,  professional  or  inci¬ 
dental — Zwingli,  Bonivard,  the  Platters 
(most  delightful  of  all),  Bodmer,  Ul¬ 
rich  Braker,  Lava  ter,  Pestalozzi  (several 
papers),  Hamann,  Herder,  Goethe 
(again  and  again),  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
Rahel,  Ranke,  Feijoo,  Turgot,  Gessner, 
Byron,  Pushkin,  Stendhal,  Turgenev, 
Azorin,  and  others.  A  few  deal  directly 
with  issues  rather  than  with  individuals 
(notably  Der  Ursprung  der  Menschen- 
rechte),  and  most  of  them  deal  at  least 
incidentally  with  mankind’s  large  prob¬ 
lems,  economic,  social,  ethical,  religious. 
Fritz  Ernst  loves  quaint  anecdote,  but 
he  loves  solid  information  also,  and  psy¬ 
chological  analysis,  and  the  clarification 
of  the  race’s  vital  common  interests. 

He  is  very  Swiss  and  he  returns  often 
to  the  characteristic  Swiss  virtues,  which 
he  once  lists  as  ( 1 )  naturalness,  (2)  man¬ 
liness,  (3)  piety.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  catho¬ 
lic  in  his  sympathies  (he  admires  many 
German  writers,  French,  Russian,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish  writers — it  was  a  new 
thought  to  this  reviewer  that  Goethe 
can  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  German 
orators)  and  the  breadth  as  well  as  the 
depth  of  his  reading  is  impressive.  But 
his  work  has  a  unity  of  spirit,  a  unity  of 
intellectual  and  ethical  seriousness.  We 
can  apply  to  him  what  he  wrote  of  his 
fellow  countryman,  the  critic  Eduard 
Korrodi:  “Nur  wer  viel  gedacht  und 
viel  erfahren  hat,  kann  Gelcscnes  so 
wahlen,  so  verbinden,  so  ins  Licht 
riicken.” — H.  K.  L. 

^  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  30 
Crdnicas  y  una  conferencia  sobre  el 
teatro  de  Cervantes.  Mexico.  Ediciones 
Populares.  1948.  160  pages. — It  is  well 
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that  the  fourth  centenary  of  Cervantes 
should  have  drawn  especial  attention  to 
the  Interludes,  now  open  to  English 
readers  for  the  first  time  in  Professor 
Morley’s  charming  volume.  The  whole 
of  these  Crdnicas  is  devoted  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  art  of  Cervantes,  with  insistence 
on  the  excellent  quality  of  the  interludes 
in  which  the  critic  rightly  finds  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  art  of  Encina,  Vicente, 
Lope  de  Rueda,  Timoneda,  and  Torres 
Naharro.  Cervantes  had  not  Vicente’s 
lyric  vein,  but  he  rivals  him  in  comedy, 
characterization,  and  naturalness  of  dia¬ 
logue. 

The  characters  in  the  eight  interludes, 
written  between  the  First  and  Second 
Parts  of  Don  Quixote,  arc  drawn  with 
the  same  sure  hand  which  gave  the 
world  Sancho  or  Rinconcte,  and  they 
converse  with  the  same  vitality  and  un¬ 
forced  charm.  “The  Spanish  literature  of 
interludes,”  says  this  Mexican  critic,  “is 
rich  and  plentiful,  but  Cervantes  excels 
by  virtue  of  his  grace,  deftness,  wit,  deli¬ 
cacy  of  satire,  skill  in  dialogue,  character¬ 
ization,  and  style.”  With  Cervantes 
imagination  and  the  power  of  accurate 
observation  went  hand  in  hand;  the 
comedy  lay  in  the  contrast  between 
them.  This  is  largely  lost  if  the  accurate 
observation  be  distorted,  as  it  so  often 
is  by  the  illustrators  of  Don  Quixote 
(if  for  instance  the  wineskin  even  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  a  giant  is  portrayed  as 
the  caricature  of  a  wineskin).  The  result 
is  then  only  a  welter  of  absurdity  with¬ 
out  humor;  the  caricature  of  a  caricature 
is  always  a  dull  affair.  A  glance  at  Cer¬ 
vantes’  vivid  realism  in  the  Interludes 
should  correct  this  tendency. — Aubrey 
F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Arturo  Cancela.  Historia  junambu- 
lesca  del  Profesor  Landormy.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Espasa-Calpc  Arg.  2nd  ed.,  1944.  352 
pages.  |5  m-arg. — The  fact  that  this 
book  required  a  second  printing  testifies 
to  its  appeal.  It  shows  that  man  has  not 
yet  lost  the  ability  to  laugh  at  himself. 
Whoever  is  in  danger  of  overrating  his 
worries  and  who  likes  satire  of  the  Sha¬ 
vian  variety  will  enjoy  reading  this  book. 


Some  of  the  figures  are  familiar:  the 
highly  specialized  European  scholar  who 
is  a  naive  child  in  practical  life,  the  fe¬ 
male  Salvation  Army  general  who  is  a 
secret  drinker,  the  over-zealous  commit¬ 
tee  which  prevents  the  foreigner  from 
seeing  for  himself.  But  there  are  new 
types  also:  The  Swiss  hotel  director,  the 
double  of  the  hero,  the  Middle  American 
ambassador  who  is  a  charlatan  scholar. 
The  local  color  is  furnished  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  revolt  and  by  the  political  bosses, 
the  caudillos,  who  with  their  followers 
interfere  with  police  and  judges.  TTie 
pun  on  the  Professor’s  name — La  belle 
au  bois  dormant  with  Abel  Dubois 
Landormy — is  charming.  The  action  is 
rapid  and  the  style  lively.  The  large  clear 
print  and  the  careful  proofreading  are 
notable  and  enjoyable. — H.  C.  Ladewig. 
Alderson-Broaddus  College,  Philippi, 
West  Virginia. 

^  Cervantes.  The  Interludes.  S.  Gris¬ 
wold  Morley,  tr.  and  ed.  Princeton. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1948.  x-|-223 
pages.  $3. — The  glossiest  foreign  plum 
of  the  Cervantes  centenary  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  has  fallen  from  a  fruitful  tree,  that 
is  to  say  from  the  ripe  scholarship  and 
profound  acumen  of  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Hispanists  of  our  time.  This 
is  a  beautifully  presented  edition  of  the 
eight  Interludes  in  the  Spanish  original 
with  a  word-for-word  English  version 
in  prose.  It  was  a  work  which  had  never 
been  done  before  (a  surprising  condition 
after  over  three  hundred  years  of  Eng¬ 
lish  studies  on  the  works  of  Cervantes). 
In  the  case  of  little  masterpieces  so  real¬ 
istic  and  wickedly  redolent  of  all  the 
humors  and  indignities  of  ordinary  life, 
it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert  that 
only  a  poet  could  have  translated  them 
adequately.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  Only 
a  poet  could  have  so  skilfully  concealed 
the  immense  amount  of  toil  that  must 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  this  slim  vol¬ 
ume,  and  only  a  poet,  while  insisting  on 
accuracy  of  translation,  could  have  pre¬ 
served  so  faithfully  the  lightness,  gaiety, 
and  charm  of  the  original  and  fully  real- 
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izcd  Cervantes’  amazing  ability  to  touch 
off  a  character  in  a  few  words.  “Your 
Honor,  I’m  only  a  street-porter,  I  admit, 
but  I  am  a  Christian  of  pure  blood  and 
a  straight  and  honorable  man,  and  if  it 
weren’t  for  my  taking  wine  now  and 
then  (or  its  taking  me,  which  is  nearer 
the  truth)’’ — but  if  one  began  to  quote 
from  this  delightful  book  there  might 
be  no  ending.  It  is  without  doubt  the 
most  lasting  and  substantial  fruit  in  the 
harvest  of  Cervantine  studies  in  English- 
speaking  countries  during  the  recent  cen¬ 
tenary. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

Ivan  Novikov.  Pushl{in  v  izgnanii. 

Moskva-Leningrad.  Gosizdat  (New 
York.  International  Book  Service,  410 
Riverside  Drive).  1947.  672  pages.  15  r. 
— Two  novelized  chronicles  which  ap¬ 
peared  separately  a  few  years  ago,  Push- 
l(^in  na  yuge,  and  Pushkin  v  Mikhailov - 
skom.  The  two  together  cover  the  whole 
period  of  Pushkin’s  exile  from  the  capi¬ 
tal:  his  earlier  stay  in  the  South — the 
Caucasus,  Crimea,  Bessarabia — ^and  the 
years  he  spent,  at  the  Czar’s  orders,  on 
his  father’s  estate,  Mikhailovskoie.  Some 
of  Pushkin’s  greatest  work  was  complet¬ 
ed  during  that  period. 

Novikov  shows  the  combined  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  scholar,  historian,  literary 
critic,  and  novelist — combined  so  subtly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  research 
ends  and  creation  begins,  so  skilfully 
that  the  total  effect  is  the  rare  one  of 
utter  simplicity,  of  almost  tangible  real¬ 
ity.  We  are  shown  the  complex  world 
through  which  Pushkin  moved,  the 
world  of  government  officials,  country 
gentry,  provincial  society,  writers,  bud¬ 
ding  revolutionaries,  and  above  all,  wom¬ 
en.  With  rare  insight,  Novikov  presents 
to  us  a  great  poet  who  can  be  flighty  and 
frivolous  as  a  man.  It  is  this  division  that 
makes  Novikov’s  Pushkin  so  completely 
credible.  He  could  not  have  spent  his 
whole  life  in  lofty,  sustained  effort; 
when  he  was  not  at  work,  he  was  a 
charming,  fascinating,  and — one  cannot 
help  thinking — a  somewhat  lightweight 
personality.  A  good  deal  of  the  book  is 


devoted  to  Pushkin’s  various  encounters 
with  the  future  Decembrists — the  young 
nobles  who  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy  in  1825  for  the  sake  of  the 
people — and  Novikov  shows  subtly  but 
clearly  why  Pushkin  could  not,  constitu¬ 
tionally,  have  been  one  of  them,  much 
though  he  sympathized  with  them.  He 
did  not  have  the  revolutionary’s  power 
of  concentrating  his  whole  being  on  a 
political  ideal;  he  served  another  mis¬ 
tress.  It  is  the  great  good  fortune  of 
Russian  letters  that  he  did  so. — Valen¬ 
tine  Snow.  New  York  City. 

*  Friedrich  Torberg.  Hier  bin  ich, 
mein  Vater.  Stockholm.  Bermann- 
Fischer.  1948.  348  pages.  —  TTiis  ad¬ 
mirably  conceived  and  well  -  written 
story  deals  with  two  problems  which  arc 
not  new  but  arc  of  particular  interest  for 
our  age:  the  relation  of  son  and  father, 
and  the  Jew  in  an  anti-Semitic  society. 
Torberg  makes  it  understandable — if 
not  acceptable — how  a  son  goes  to  the 
bad  despite  all  the  efforts  of  his  father  to 
prevent  it,  and  then,  when  it  has  become 
too  late,  surrenders  his  moral  integrity 
in  the  endeavor  to  save  his  father’s  physi¬ 
cal  existence.  That  this  endeavor  is  in 
vain  docs  not  alter  the  fundamental 
problem;  it  docs  carry  the  son’s  tragedy 
beyond  his  power  to  endure  it. 

Otto  Maicr,  born  in  1909  as  the  only 
son  of  a  Viennese  physician,  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  his  Jewish  “other¬ 
ness”  and  in  consequence  suffers  a  pro¬ 
gressive  disintegration  of  character. 
When  the  Nazis  take  over,  neither  father 
nor  son  thinks  of  quitting  Vienna,  and 
presently  Joseph  Maicr  is  in  Dachau. 
Otto  cannot  leave,  because  his  only  hope 
of  freeing  his  father  is  bound  up  with 
residence  in  Vienna.  A  former  fellow 
gymnasiast,  for  whom  he  feels  both  at¬ 
traction  and  repulsion,  has  become  a 
prominent  Nazi,  and  this  man  promises 
to  get  Joseph  out  of  Dachau,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration.  So  Otto  becomes  a  spy  for 
the  Nazis.  By  this  time,  however,  Joseph 
is  dead,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  son’s  self- 
terminated  life  is  a  bitter  farce.  This  is 
brought  home  to  both  Otto  and  the  read- 
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cr,  near  the  end  of  the  book,  by  a  con¬ 
versation  between  Otto  and  his  one-time 
instructor  in  religion,  which  has  a  power 
and  poignancy  that  only  a  poet  can 
achieve. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Jose  Geraldo  Vieira.  A  tunica  e  os 

dados.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1947. 
322  pages. — What  can  a  man  say  to  Life 
in  the  hour  when  position,  family, 
friends,  and  personal  will  are  gone  or 
fading  rapidly.?  That  is  the  problem  of 
old  Joao  Bernardo,  ex-representative  of 
dry-goods  firms,  now  broken  in  health 
and  in  spirit — useless.  There  is  no  an¬ 
swer,  but  the  struggle  to  find  one  is 
vital;  and  that  is  the  essential  drama  of 
this  novel. 

The  paulista  Vieira  is  strongly  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Thomas  Wolfe  in  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  man’s  status  here  on 
earth,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
novelistic  technique.  In  this  rather  long 
and  very  carefully  written  novel — his 
third — he  achieves  a  balance  of  charac¬ 
ters  and  other  elements  which  gives  the 
reader  the  impression  of  observing  a 
man  in  his  fundamental  relation  to  life. 
Construction  is  so  good  that  the  end 
effect  is  almost  crushing.  The  novel  is 
definitely  a  valid  and  important  human 
document. 

The  dialog  is  a  current  and  very  fast- 
moving  Portuguese,  beautifully  handled. 
Vieira  is  interested  in  speech,  words,  ex¬ 
pressions,  names.  He  records  several  dia¬ 
lects  very  intelligently.  Enumeration  is 
a  prominent  stylistic  trait  in  this  novel. 
Some  reflective  and  descriptive  passages 
are  marred  by  an  unnecessary  sophisti¬ 
cation. — Robert  E.  LueJ^ey.  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Ernst  Wicchert.  Die  Furchen  der 

Armen.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1947.  414 
pages.  $5  U.S. — Wiechert  once  more  re¬ 
veals  his  mastership  in  presenting  the 
dignity  of  the  hard  and  unassuming  life 
of  a  remote  village  community  in  his 
East  Prussian  homeland.  Like  the  Jero- 
min/(inder,  of  which  it  is  a  continua¬ 
tion,  it  has  three  sets  of  heroes;  the  vil¬ 


lage  of  Sovirog  and  its  peasants,  fisher¬ 
men,  shepherds,  foresters,  in  whom  Ger¬ 
man  and  Slavic  characteristics  are  inter¬ 
twined;  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Jeromin  family,  paragons  of  success  and 
failure;  and  Jons  Ehrenreich  Jeromin, 
protagonist  of  this  most  recent  German 
Entu/ic\lungsroman.  In  the  background 
are  the  never-changing  elements  of  Na¬ 
ture,  contrasted  with  the  morally  and 
socially  uprooted  Germany  of  the  Wei¬ 
mar  and  Nazi  regimes.  The  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  villagers  against  the  im¬ 
pact  of  both  is  one  of  the  central  themes 
of  the  novel. 

The  author  makes  every  action  and 
every  spoken  word  lead  to  the  basic  is¬ 
sues  of  life,  of  philosophy,  of  religion. 
This  great  novelized  tragedy  presents  a 
great  variety  of  human  types,  from  the 
jetsam  of  wars  and  revolutions  to  some 
of  the  noblest  characters  in  all  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  notably  Jons  Jeromin 
himself,  who  after  exceptional  success 
in  the  academic  world,  foregoes  all  the 
prospects  of  a  great  career  in  order  to 
dedicate  his  life  and  abilities  to  his  home 
village  as  a  healer  of  bodies  and  a  leader 
of  souls. — F.  M.  Wassermann.  South¬ 
western  College,  Memphis. 

Primo  Castrillo.  Valle  y  mundo.  Port 

Chester,  N.  Y.  The  Author,  350  Irv¬ 
ing  Ave.  1947.  172  pages. — The  exterior 
of  this  book  caught  the  reviewer’s  eye 
instantly.  Here  was  another  of  the  Latin 
American  verse  collections  which  flow 
steadily  into  our  office,  and  which, 
more’s  the  pity!  we  must  usually  dis¬ 
miss  with  a  phrase  each.  But  this  book 
was  beautifully  put  out — heavy  paper, 
rich  black  ink,  clear  new  type,  solid  and 
artistic  makeup.  Opulent  New  York 
work,  indifferent  to  cost.  A  satisfying 
book  to  look  at. 

And  quite  as  pleasing  inside.  Some 
forty-seven  metrical  excursions,  in  fluent 
free  verse.  Gorgeous  Bolivian  dance- 
poems,  ecstatic  love-verses,  delicate  na¬ 
ture  poems,  elusive  but  pleasant  medi¬ 
tations,  even  a  few  powerful  topical 
poems — on  Southern  lynchings,  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Madrid,  European  ruined  cities. 
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The  Spanish  poets  of  Port  Chester,  New 
York  were  it  seemed  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  best  Spanish  poets  of  Montevideo 
and  Bogoti.  The  reviewer,  being  an  in¬ 
quisitive  person,  dropped  a  line  to  Port 
Chester. 

The  poet’s  reply  was  almost  as  good 
reading  as  his  verses.  He  told  an  inspir¬ 
ing  life  story  in  a  dozen  lines.  Born  in 
the  Andes,  educated  in  Sucre,  for  some 
years  a  schoolmaster  in  La  Paz,  then  an 
impecunious  foreign  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  finally  a  draftsman 
with  a  firm  of  architects  in  New  York 
City.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  prob¬ 
ably  at  Ann  Arbor,  a  romance  which 
blossomed  into  marriage.  No  thought  of 
printed  poetry,  till  some  five  years  ago. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  patient,  steady 
clink-clink  of  the  car  wheels  as  the  com¬ 
muter  rode  back  and  forth  between  Port 
Chester  and  the  metropolis  threw  a 
switch  in  his  brain  and  released  a  pow¬ 
erful  stream  of  poetry.  Since  then  his 
poems  have  come  without  coaxing.  “Los 
poemas  siguen  llovicndome  yo  no  de 
donde.”  He  has  written  them  down, 
hundreds  of  them,  but  he  is  a  busy  man, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  got  a  few 
of  them  together  and  published  them. 

A  hundred  years  before  Mr.  Castrillo, 
and  not  two  hundred  miles  away  from 
Port  Chester,  the  once  famous  Yankee 
poet  John  Godfrey  Saxe  penned  his  jaun¬ 
ty  Rhyme  of  the  Rail: 

Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 
Buzzing  o’er  the  vale, — 

Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant. 

Riding  on  the  Rail. 

The  Bolivian’s  ode  to  the  Iron  Horse  is 
pitched  in  a  different  key: 

El  temblor  y  la  trepidacion 
nos  unihea  a  todos 
en  el  moler  de  los  minutos 
y  en  la  violacion  de  los  silencios 
dormidos  bajo  los  puentes. 

El  temblor 

sin  miedo, 

sin  dolor, 

sin  ilusioncs  .... 

but  there  is  in  both  of  them  the  touch  of 
nature  that  gives  them  kinship.  There 
are  poets  of  various  tempers,  but  all  poets 
are  related. — R.  T.  H. 


^  Cassiano  Ricardo.  Martim  Cereri. 

O  Brasil  dos  meninos,  dos  poetas  e 
dos  herdis.  Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Edi- 
toria  Nacional.  9th  ed.,  1947.  240  pages. 
— Raul  Bopp.  Poesias.  Zurich.  The  Au¬ 
thor.  1947.  70  pages. — The  essentially 
childlike  poetry  of  the  jungle,  represent¬ 
ing  the  nativist  influence,  is  an  insepar¬ 
able  and  important  part  of  the  Brazilian 
cultural  heritage,  and  in  these  two  vol¬ 
umes  it  is  given  a  superb  creative  em¬ 
bodiment.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  in 
each  case  the  poet  in  recasting  the  old 
Amazon  tales  addresses  himself  to  chil¬ 
dren — but  Sr.  Ricardo’s  subtitle  is  sig¬ 
nificant:  it  is  “the  Brazil  of  young  ones, 
of  poets,  and  of  heroes’’  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  here.  The  Brazilians  have  never 
drawn  the  sharp  line  that  we  do  between 
juvenile  and  adult  literature,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced,  for  example,  by  the  avidity  with 
which  grown-ups  devour  the  children’s 
books  of  Monteiro  Lobato. 

In  Martim  Cerere,  a  work  that  has 
been  compared  to  the  Argentine  Martin 
Fierro,  a  leading  modern  poet  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  Brazilian 
Academy  of  Letters  retells  the  old  In¬ 
dian  legend  of  Sacy  Pererc  (due  to  Af¬ 
rican  influence,  Pererc  became  Ccrcr6). 
As  for  Senhor  Bopp,  modernist  out  of 
the  1920’s  (one  of  Oswald  de  Andrade’s 
Anthropophagite  group),  what  he  gives 
us  here  is  a  new  version  of  a  work  that 
has  been  published  a  number  of  times  be¬ 
fore,  having  already  been  well  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  national  folklore.  He  is 
at  present  a  diplomat  stationed  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  which  accounts  for  the  place  of 
publication.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
both  books  have  become  classics  in  their 
authors’  lifetimes. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Lambcrtville,  N.  J. 

^  Alfredo  de  la  Guardia.  El  teatro  con- 
tempordneo.  Buenos  Aires.  Schapirc. 
1947.  446  pages.  $12  m-n. — A  very  am¬ 
bitious  undertaking  has  been  carried 
through  in  this  book  with  no  little  skill, 
although  it  suffers  from  a  certain  lack 
of  proportion,  partly  due  to  what  one 
may  think  the  author’s  excessive  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  genius  of  Ibsen  and  Mr. 
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Bernard  Shaw.  Shaw  is  set  side  by  side 
w’ith  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Shakespeare, 
Alarcon,  and  Moliere.  He  is  the  author 
of  “the  most  concentrated  and  purest 
comedy  ever  written.”  He  receives  one 
eighth  of  the  whole  book,  and  this  leaves 
little  space  for  the  others.  Those  of  Hol¬ 
land  have  half  a  page,  the  Irish  fare  as 
badly,  while  the  Portuguese,  often  of 
considerable  interest,  are  omitted.  In  the 
section  devoted  to  comedy  the  psycho¬ 
logical  drama  of  the  octogenarian  Don 
Jacinto  Benavente  receives  eight  pages, 
but  the  “generation  of  1898”  is  too  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed.  Among  South  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  the  Argentines  naturally 
have  the  lion’s  share. 

The  book’s  main  divisions  are  the  real¬ 
istic  drama,  the  naturalistic  drama,  the 
drama  of  ideas,  and  finally  satire  and 
comedy.  Under  each  of  these  headings 
we  are  given  a  rapid  but  well-informed 
sketch  of  the  product  of  France,  Spain, 
Argentina,  Italy,  England,  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  Uruguay,  Mexico,  Chile,  and 
Brazil.  The  author  allows  very  little  to 
escape  his  net.  He  addresses  both  the 
student  and  the  general  reader,  but  he 
does  not  fall  between  two  stools;  his  book 
is  both  scholarly  and  pleasantly  written. 

The  absence  of  many  well-known 
names  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
second  volume  will  follow  dealing  with 
the  most  recent  dramatists.  An  index 
would  have  greatly  increased  the  work’s 
value.  There  is  laudable  accuracy  in  the 
spelling  of  foreign  names,  although  we 
may  fail  to  recognize  “D’Otway,”  and 
“Chejof  ’  is  an  unfamiliar  spelling.  Some 
of  the  titles  of  French  plays  are  given, 
others  are  translated  into  Spanish. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

®  DIctionnaire  d’ancien  franfais.  Moy- 
en  Age  et  Renaissance.  R.  Grand- 
saignes  d’Hauterive,  ed.  Paris.  Larousse. 
1947.  xii-1-592  pages. — That  conscien¬ 
tious  Prince  of  Lexicographers,  old 
Pierre-Athanase  Larousse,  and  his  heirs, 
have  given  the  world  one  of  the 
longest  lists  of  reference  books  ever  or¬ 


ganized  by  one  company,  and  their 
books  are  uniformly  good.  M.  Grand- 
saignes  d’Hauterive’s  new  Old  French 
Dictionary,  thoughtfully  planned  and 
carefully  edited,  is  not  a  mere  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  modernization  of  the  older  dic¬ 
tionaries,  but  has  found  its  own  effective 
and  often  rather  original  contrivances 
for  presenting  much  and  varied  informa¬ 
tion.  It  gives  what  might  be  termed  the 
biography  of  each  word,  the  century  of 
its  appearance  and  in  many  instances  the 
period  of  its  demise.  It  indicates  ety¬ 
mologies  where  they  are  not  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  conjecture.  It  illustrates  meanings, 
when  that  seems  helpful,  by  citations 
from  old  texts.  It  often  mentions  related 
English  and  German  words.  It  calls  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  words  which  arc  still 
alive  but  have  changed  in  meaning.  It 
very  usefully  indicates  the  tonic  accent 
of  Latin  parent  words,  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  sec  how  a  particular  Latin 
word  came  to  assume  its  particular 
French  form.  It  covers  the  period  from 
the  first  literary  monuments  through  the 
sixteenth  century,  until  Old  French  was 
replaced  by  modern  French,  a  different 
language. 

The  editor,  it  appears,  is  not  a  task- 
slave  but  an  ardent  lover  of  “la  parlurc 
la  plus  dclitablc,”  and  for  others  who 
arc  stirred  by  the  same  affection  his  book 
is  full  of  fragrance. — R.  T.  H. 

“The  new  ‘literary  Czars’  who  have 
emerged  from  the  purge  arc  Simonov, 
Fadeyev,  Gorbatov,  Vishnevsky,  Kor¬ 
neichuk.  All  of  them  arc  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty-five  years  old,  party  members 
and  mediocre  writers,  good  propagan¬ 
dists  who  can  write  fluently  about  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day.  .  .  .  They  arc  able  to 
portray  reality  faithfully  (i.c.,  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  demanded  at  any  particular 
period),  but  do  not  possess  any  original 
ideas,  personality,  or  other  distinction. 
Under  their  leadership,  nothing  will 
change  in  Soviet  literature — it  will  in¬ 
evitably  sink  further,  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  that  it  has  been  going  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.” — Alexander  Rasumovsky 
in  Partisan  Review. 


Books  in  French 

( For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners") 


F.  Bemont.  Histoire  de  Vlnde.  Paris. 

Richard'Massc.  1946.  126  pages  -|- 
8  plates.  120  fr. — The  publishers  of  this 
little  history  of  India  inform  us  that  it 
is  the  first  book  in  the  French  language 
that  covers  the  entire  lifetime  of  India 
from  its  misty  beginnings  to  the  present. 
The  material  on  India  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  more  extensive,  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  long  been  rather  sick  of  their 
Indian  bargain  and  have  always  been 
strikingly  lacking  in  affection  for  their 
great,  helpless  Asiatic  ward.  Edward 
Thompson,  in  his  History  of  India, 
quotes  an  Oxford  Don  as  declaring  that 
“The  mention  of  the  word  ‘India’  is 
guaranteed  to  empty  the  smallest  lecture 
hall  in  Oxford.”  The  French,  noticing 
that  the  Indian  Elephant  is  a  White 
Elephant,  long  ago  ceased  to  feel  resent¬ 
ment  at  Briuin  for  appropriating  him, 
and  Mme  Bemont  has  no  difficulty  in 
writing  with  pierfect  objectivity.  Her 
little  volume,  especially  its  elucidation 
of  what  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  done  toward  making  this  pli¬ 
able  big  state  what  she  now  is,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  aid  toward  some  understanding 
of  the  present  imbroglio. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Jean  Delalande.  Victor  Hugo  a 

Hauteville  House.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michel.  1947.  182  pages  64  plates.  390 
fr. — If  this  book  were  but  what  it  seems 
— a  very  thorough,  lavishly  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  Hugo  Museum,  Haute¬ 
ville  House,  Guernsey,  Channel  Islands 
— it  would  still  be  very  profitable.  For 
the  house  is  a  graphic  document,  much 
more  illuminating  than  many  abstract 
studies.  Hugo  turned  it  into  a  museum 
of  all  styles  and  ages,  an  epic  junk  shop, 
The  Legend  of  the  Centuries  translated 
into  the  idiom  of  the  decorator.  But  in 
addition  to  the  description,  there  are 
also  many  indications  on  the  books 
Hugo  was  reading,  on  his  home  life,  on 
his  visitors  (even  those  who  did  not 


come  in  the  flesh,  like  Garibaldi,  who 
had  a  room  reserved  for  him  and  named 
after  him).  The  flood  of  books  about 
Hugo  shows  no  sign  of  decreasing.  This 
particular  one,  from  a  devoted  Hugolian, 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  growing  army 
of  conscious,  critical  admirers  of  the 
great  poet,  so  long  veiled  from  our  eyes 
by  his  tremendous  popularity.  As  his 
figure  gradually  focuses,  “tel  qu’en  lui- 
mcme  enfin  I’eternitc  le  change,”  we 
realize  that  the  idol  and  bugbear  of  fifty 
years  ago,  “la  vieille  barbe  quarante- 
huitarde,”  was  but  a  period  costume, 
not  the  man  himself.  Even  as  a  Surreal¬ 
ist  and  as  an  Existentialist,  he  is  still 
ahead  of  us. — Albert  GuSrard,  Sr.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

Victor  Forbin.  Vn  coureur  d’aven- 

tures.  Paris.  Susse.  1946.  381  pages 
-F  30  plates. — Will  the  grandchildren  of 
M.  Victor  Forbin  read  the  “adventures” 
of  their  grandfather,  now  living  in  re¬ 
tirement  in  Clamart,  with  the  fascination 
which  drew  us  to  the  tales  of  Mayne 
Reid  and  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  forty 
years  ago.?  They  will  no  doubt  discover, 
to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  peaceable 
bourgeois  they  knew  had  had  exciting 
experiences  in  his  youth,  in  the  days 
when  the  Panama  Canal  was  still  in  ges¬ 
tation  and  when  the  transatlantic  liners, 
not  yet  equipped  with  bathing  facilities, 
plowed  the  Carib  seas  at  twelve  knots 
an  hour.  But  these  tales  of  virgin  or  at 
least  demi-virgin  forests,  of  boas,  ja¬ 
guars,  tapirs,  and  gold-washers,  have 
been  told  so  often  about  the  family  board 
and  in  the  travel  magazines,  that  they 
might  easily  turn  out  to  have  less  appeal 
for  the  gentille  nichSe  than  the  most  di¬ 
lapidated  old  movie  at  their  banlieue  the¬ 
ater.  And  if  cruel  youth  should  be  moved 
to  salute  these  faded  antiquities  with 
Charles  Tr^net’s  jingle:  “Grand  p^re. 
Grand  p^re,  vous  n’etes  pas  un  vieux 
loup  de  mer.  .  .  .  Vous  n’etes  pas  un 
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Amiral.  .  .  .  Dites-nous  plulot — Com¬ 
ment  a  Putcaux.  .  .  the  story-teller 
may  be  fain  to  abandon  his  garrulous 
prattle  and  sadly  lay  aside  the  album 
of  his  dear  memories  and  his  pretty  pho¬ 
tographs.  In  the  age  of  the  atom  bomb, 
such  is  the  common  lot  of  the  coureurs 
d'aventures. — M.  C. 

^  Antoni  Gronowicz,  Tchatl^ovsky- 
Montreal.  Parizeau.  1945.  220  pages. 
$3. — The  author  of  Chopin  and  of  Pa- 
dcrewsl{i  tells  the  dramatic  and  tragic 
story  of  the  Russian  musician  Tschai- 
kowsky.  The  son  of  a  Russian  general 
of  Polish  ancestry,  he  lost  his  mother 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  her  place  was 
uken  by  a  French  governess,  Fanny 
Durbach,  who  inspired  and  helped 
young  Petya  in  his  early  musical  pur¬ 
suits.  His  father  wanted  him  to  secure 
a  comfortable  post  in  the  service  of  the 
Czar  and  educated  him  with  this  goal  in 
mind.  When  Petya  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  but  this  work  was  not  to  his 
liking.  His  heart  and  soul  were  always 
with  music. 

When  Rubinstein  took  him  under  his 
wing  and  sponsored  a  concert  of  his  com¬ 
positions,  Tschaikowsky  was  on  the  road 
to  success.  He  traveled  extensively 
through  Europe  and  America.  In  this 
country  he  was  received  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  he  later  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Europe:  “I  am  ten  times  better  known 
in  America  than  in  Europe.”  The  influ¬ 
ences  that  molded  the  man  and  the  high 
lights  of  his  life  are  here  shown  in  su¬ 
perb  fictionalized  style. — M.  A.  Smith. 
New  York. 

^  Leon  Herrmann.  Le  trcizieme  ap6- 
tre.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicite. 
1946.  82  pages,  ill.  Map. — Professor 
Herrmann’s  book  is  fascinating.  By  dint 
of  confronting  the  Bible  data  with  the 
testimony  of  all  other  accessible  ancient 
writers,  pagan  and  Jewish,  he  develops 
a  plausible  and  rather  detailed  biography 
of  the  curieuse  figure  d’aventurier,  son 
of  a  Tarsus  army  contractor,  who  stud¬ 
ied  at  Jerusalem  with  the  conservative 


Pharisee  Gamaliel,  who  was  for  a  time 
impatient  with  the  crude  and  injudicious 
followers  of  the  young  rabbi  Jesus,  but 
who  finally  came  to  the  reasoned  conclu¬ 
sion  (not  as  the  result  of  a  miraculous 
sudden  conversion — the  Damascus  road 
vision  was  probably  a  bit  of  play-acting) 
that  the  Christian  Jews  were  pointing 
the  way  to  a  liberal  world-religion  which 
hide-bound  Judaism  could  never  be,  and 
that  he  had  the  initiative  and  the  talent 
to  organize  such  a  religion  and  become 
a  Mahomet  before  the  fact. 

Beautifully  done  and  crammed  with 
stimulating  suggestions.  But  there  are 
too  many  bricks  in  the  structure  which 
haven’t  much  straw  or  stubble.  This  may 
be  the  historical  Paul,  but  we  can’t  be 
sure  of  it. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Georges  Izambard.  Rimbaud  tel  que 
je  I’ai  connu.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1946.  229  pages.  120  fr. — A 
posthumous  reprint  of  a  series  of  scat¬ 
tered  and  not  easily  available  articles 
and  studies  by  one  of  the  two  or  three 
men  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
strange  and  resdess  super-symbolist,  the 
evil  genius  of  Verlaine  who  one  day,  in 
a  fit  of  rage,  shot  and  slightly  wounded 
him. 

Izambard,  the  professor  and  friend  of 
young  Rimbaud,  became  his  confidant 
and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  as  a  poet, 
his  literary  adviser.  Marred  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  author’s  perhaps  uncon¬ 
scious  but  very  obvious  desire  to  empha¬ 
size  his  influence  and  by  polemics  which 
are  of  only  secondary  influence  today, 
the  book  is  none  the  less  a  useful  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  Rimbaud’s  life. 
It  will  happily  supplement  the  pages 
written  by  Verlaine  on  his  proteg6,  the 
recollections  of  Bardey  and  Pierquin, 
and  above  all  those  of  Ernest  Delahaye. 
— Marcel  Maraud.  The  Rice  Institute. 

^  Stephane  Jallot.  Brelan  de  dames. 

Paris.  Self.  1946.  238  pages.  100  fr. — 
A  collection  of  biographies  of  French 
kings  and  their  wives  from  1000  to  1200 
A.  D.  These  biographies  have  the  levity 
but  not  the  humor  of  Erskine’s  Helen  of 
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Troy  and  occasionally  made  this  review¬ 
er  feel  that  the  author  was  not  so  much 
mocking  the  characters  as  the  reader. 
If  one  sets  out  to  make  sport  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs,  the  customs,  and  the 
morals  of  a  period  long  past,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  one  first  create  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  in  one’s  own  mind  and  the 
reader’s  of  the  period  concerned.  When 
that  is  done,  it  is  frequently  discovered 
that  the  material  is  no  longer  subject  to 
levity  and  tongue-in-the-cheek  writing. 
As  a  result  of  Madame  Jallot’s  failure  to 
create  this  understanding,  the  reader  is 
apt  to  become  annoyed  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  book  and  continue  in 
that  state  of  mind.  This  is  unfair  to  the 
author,  since  there  are  good  points  in 
the  book. 

Mme  Jallot  has  apparently  written  his¬ 
torical  novels  and  plays  on  the  milieu 
dealt  with  in  this  volume,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  these  are  better,  since 
she  appears  to  have  studied  her  period 
well. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley, 
California. 

*  David  Knout.  Contribution  ^  This- 
toire  de  la  Resistance  Juive  en 
France,  1940-1944.  Paris.  Centre.  1947. 
182  pages  12  plates. — When  Ray¬ 
mond  Poincare  prophesied  that  “Apres 
I’affaire  Dreyfus,  I’antisemitisme  ne  sera 
plus  jamais  possible  en  France,”  millions 
of  honest  Gentiles  sighed  approval,  since 
the  Jew-baiters  had  been  a  curse  to  all 
of  France  and  not  simply  to  the  Jews. 
In  none  of  the  major  countries  have  the 
Jews  more  completely  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  the  community  than  in 
France,  and  as  late  as  the  earlier  years 
of  World  War  Two  they  were  accepted 
as  worthy  to  fight  and  die  for  their  coun¬ 
try  beside  the  most  exclusive  Aryans. 
But  the  curious  Jewish  institution  of  the 
scapegoat  has  been  rather  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Gentiles,  and  when  things 
went  badly  for  France  in  the  war  and 
she  was  even  made  to  appear  a  little 
ridiculous,  she  reverted  to  Jew-baiting 
for  consolation.  The  cry  ‘‘A  bas  la 
guerre”  became  “A  bas  la  guerre  des 
capitalistes”  and  finally  ‘‘A  bas  la  guerre 


des  capitalistes  juifs.” 

David  Knout’s  dignified  and  forceful 
reminder  that  the  Jewish  Resistance  an¬ 
tedated  the  general  Resistance  and  was 
quite  as  stubborn  and  heroic  as  that  of 
any  Gentiles  is  soundly  documented  and 
impressively  honest.  As  Louis  Saillant, 
President  of  the  National  Council  of  Re¬ 
sistance,  phrased  it,  it  is  “un  livre  qui 
force  I’indiffcrcnce.”  The  Centre  de 
DocumenUtion  Juive  Contemporaine  is 
publishing  a  long  list  of  studies  of  con¬ 
temporary  Jewish  activity  particularly 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  these 
studies  are  full  of  wholesome  informa¬ 
tion  for  both  Jews  and  honest  Gentiles. 
—R.  T.  H. 

Gustave  Lanctot.  Jacques  Cartier  de~ 
vant  Vhistoire.  Montreal.  Lumen. 
1947.  159  pages.  $0.90. — The  eminent 
Canadian  historian  incorporates  into 
this  brief  biography  of  the  famous  navi¬ 
gator  and  discoverer  of  Laurentian  Can¬ 
ada  all  the  new  and  important  facts 
brought  to  light  by  recent  research.  That 
Cartier  had  no  priests  with  him  on  his 
first  voyage;  that  he  left  no  complete  or 
verifiable  list  of  stores  or  equipment  on 
his  second  trip  to  Canada;  that  the  cross 
of  possession  was  not  planted  in  Gasp6 
as  had  been  believed;  that  he  did  not 
make  a  fourth  voyage  to  Canada  in  1543; 
the  historian  corrects  such  errors  as 
these  and  brings  into  full  light  the  com¬ 
petence  and  moral  strength  of  the  great 
navigator.  —  Wilfred  Laurier  Morin. 
Cornell  University  Library. 

^  Georgette  Leblanc.  La  machine  a 
courage.  Paris.  Janin.  1947.  230 
pages.  280  fr. — When,  after  a  painful 
rupture  with  Maeterlinck,  Georgette  Le¬ 
blanc  disembarked  at  New  York  in  1920, 
she  was  dully  hoping  for  a  new  life.  The 
first  two  parts  of  the  book  are  various 
episodes  of  her  stay  in  New  York,  rang¬ 
ing  from  obscurity  to  fame,  from  actual 
hunger  to  prosperity.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  them  concern  the  moral  and  legal 
complications  connected  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  her  memoirs  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  for  which  she  had  been 
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brought  to  New  York.  She  says  she  was 
called  a  “difficult”  woman  because,  after 
weeks  of  waiting,  when  she  learned  of 
the  plan  to  foist  upon  her  a  translation 
reflecting  on  Maeterlinck  and  their  re¬ 
lationship  she  refused  to  collaborate 
with  the  powerful  Mr.  Hearst  in  damag¬ 
ing  the  reputation  of  a  great  writer  in 
order  to  sell  more  papers. 

The  last  two  parts  are  loosely  related 
to  the  others.  The  third,  rambling  in 
style,  deals  with  a  long  illness;  the  fourth 
relates  childhood  experiences,  literary 
efforts,  memories  of  Massenet  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  her  accompanists,  her  views  on 
art  and  the  theater,  and  her  philosophy 
of  life  premised  upon  two  essential  needs 
of  man:  the  hope  of  finding  God  and 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  real  under¬ 
standing  with  another  human  being. 
This  book,  written  in  a  personal  manner, 
mirrors  a  brave,  shining  spirit  of  a  wom¬ 
an  endowed  with  many  talents — singer, 
dramatic  artist,  writer.  Her  American 
friend  Margaret  Anderson  wrote  the 
postscript  about  her  death  in  1941  and 
Jean  Cocteau  the  preface  to  this  drama 
of  the  individual  in  conflict  with  society. 
—B.  G.  D. 

^  Louis  Madelin.  Histoire  du  Consulat 
et  de  I’ Empire.  XI:  La  nation  sous 
I’Em^reur.  Paris.  Hachette.  1948. — Be¬ 
gun  in  1938  with  La  jeunesse  de  Bona¬ 
parte,  M.  Madelin’s  series  on  the  Con¬ 
sulate  and  the  Empire  has  been  averag¬ 
ing  better  than  a  volume  a  year.  In  this 
latest  part  we  have  the  picture  of  a  dic¬ 
tator  different  in  some  respects,  but  not 
in  all,  from  the  familiar  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  pattern.  The  author  argues  that  the 
majority  of  the  French  people  approved 
of  Napoleon  and  all  his  works  and  that 
the  nation  prospered  under  his  leader¬ 
ship.  The  masses  trusted  in  the  “genius” 
of  the  Corsican  with  romantic  naivete; 
and,  ostrich-like,  both  they  and  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  government  were  blind  to 
the  innate  weaknesses  of  such  an  admin¬ 
istration.  But  Napoleon  became  a  legend. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  University 
of  Kentucky  Library. 


^  Elie  Maire.  T rois  gueux  du  Seigneur. 

Montreal.  Fides.  1947.  208  pages.  $1. 
— Elie  Maire  has  brought  together  in 
one  volume  rapid  and  readable  lives  of 
three  French  ascetics  who  emulated  the 
Wandering  Jew.  The  Artesian  Benoit 
Labre,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  became  an  anchorite  at  the 
age  of  12  and  tramped  and  starved  him¬ 
self  to  death  by  the  time  he  was  35,  was 
canonized  a  century  later.  Charles  Maire 
of  Pontarlier  ( 1814-1865),  almost  as  pre¬ 
cocious  a  penitent,  wore  himself  out 
similarly;  and  those  present  at  his  fu¬ 
neral  testified  that  when  his  body  was 
laid  in  the  earth  it  exuded  a  marvelous 
perfume.  Germain  Nouveau  (1851- 
1920)  was  a  more  complicated  case. 
Long  a  Latin  Quarter  poet  and  artist, 
he  was  touched  by  Divine  Grace  in 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  shocking  relapse  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  pious 
pilgrimage.  In  one  of  his  pious  poems 
he  begged  for  un  enterrement  d’un  sou, 
and  his  wish  was  granted. 

This  book  has  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Church  in  Paris  and  Montreal,  and  a 
cordial  preface  from  the  late  Cardinal 
Baudrillart.  But  there  is  no  lachrymose 
religiosity  in  it.  M.  Maire  admires  these 
grotesque  good  men,  but  he  does  not 
insist  that  claustrophobia  is  necessarily 
a  symptom  of  saintliness. — R.  T.  H. 

Raymond  Ritter.  Charmante  Ga- 

brielie.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947. 
629  pages  16  plates.  540  fr. — This 
voluminous  study  requires  time  to  read, 
but  for  anyone  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  one  of  France’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  kings,  and  in  the  women  who  in¬ 
fluenced  that  reign  (for  better  or  for 
worse)  the  time  is  well  spent. 

Henry  IV’s  romance  with  Gabriellc 
d’Estr^es  resulted  in  back-breaking  levies 
paid  directly  by  heteroclite  groups  of 
French  citizens  into  the  treasury  of  Ma¬ 
dame  la  Marquise,  and  indirectly  caused 
the  delays  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
more  than  one  battle.  But  it  is  debatable 
whether  the  details  of  the  Vert  Galant’s 
dallyings  with  Gabrielle  need  have  been 
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recorded  in  an  almost  day-by-day  chron¬ 
icle  tantamount  to  a  Kinsey  report. 

The  scope  and  thoroughness  of  the 
work  are  impressive,  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Henry’s  courtiers  and  of  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  D’Estrces  clan  delightful,  and 
if  M.  Ritter’s  editorializing  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  bulk  of  the  book,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  comments  are  to  the 
point. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

**  Maurice  Sachs.  Le  Sabbat.  Paris. 

Correa.  1946.  443  pages.  195  fr. — 
The  chronicle  of  a  vicious  drunk  and 
pervert,  whose  struggles  to  refashion  his 
life  and  regenerate  his  soul  are  blocked 
by  a  voluptuous  pleasure  in  guilt  and 
loathsomeness.  After  exposing  his  vices 
and  follies  for  four  hundred  pages,  he 
declares  in  a  postscript  that  he  is  as  yet 
no  nearer  to  “un  homme  qui  ne  dcgoute 
pas. 

An  heir  of  the  confessionists  from 
Rousseau  to  Andre  Gide,  as  well  as  of 
the  satanists  Baudelaire  and  Lautre- 
amont,  Maurice  Sachs  is  sometimes  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Alfred  de  Musset  in  the  Con- 
fessions  d’un  enfant  du  sihcle.  Redeem¬ 
ing  elements  of  this  book  of  untidy  ex¬ 
hibitionism  are  its  glimpses  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  and  artistic  world  of  Paris  in  the 
20’s  and  30’s  and  some  occasional  re¬ 
freshing  humor.  Accounts  of  Sachs’s 
brief  contacts  with  personalities  such  as 
Gide,  Maritain,  Max  Jacob,  Cocteau,  and 
institutions  such  as  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  toil 
and  the  offices  of  the  NRF  are  welcome 
diversions  from  the  author’s  personal 
misery.  — L.  LeSage.  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon. 

^  Jacques  Soustelle.  Envers  et  contre 
tout.  I.  De  Londres  <i  Alger  ( 1940- 
1942).  Paris.  LafTont.  1947.  471  pages. 
420  fr. — Combining  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  with  the  presentation  of  selected 
official  documents  is  a  somewhat  risky 
undertaking.  Broadcast  war  speeches, 
even  penned  by  clear-sighted,  sharp¬ 
thinking  General  de  Gaulle,  are  no  more 
history  than  a  vivid  record  of  passionate 
personal  experience  need  be.  And  history 


— the  history  of  fighting  France  from 
1940  to  1945 — is  what  ^ustelle  set  out 
to  give  us. 

He  has  no  doubt  admirably  described 
the  atmosphere  of  Gaullist  France,  virile 
France  as  opposed  to  Anti-France,  Mau¬ 
rice  Schumann’s  pointed  definition  of 
Vichy’s  Marechalistes.  De  Gaulle  stands 
out  as  what  he  was,  a  noble  symbol  of 
the  best  in  his  country.  Although  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  author’s  propa¬ 
ganda  trip  through  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  in  1941-42  and  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  organized  Under¬ 
ground  are  well  handled,  the  American 
reader  will  no  doubt  be  chiefly  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  obstinate  Roosevelt 
flirtation  with  Pctain  and  the  Vichy  ad¬ 
mirals,  as  watched  in  dismay  from  Carl¬ 
ton  Gardens.  Washington’s  overrating 
of  Petain’s  attentisme  as  a  disguised  bid 
to  resume  the  fight  against  the  Germans 
at  the  “proper”  time  had  such  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences  as  the  temporary  jam¬ 
ming  of  cooperation  between  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  and  the  Free  French. 
Soustelle’s  best  pages  deal  with  that  dis¬ 
heartening  episode.  —  Francf^^  -  Louis 
Schoell.  Ephraim,  Wisconsin. 

^  Maurice  Wilmotte.  Mes  mimoires. 

Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1948.  229  pages. — In  this  unfinished  vol¬ 
ume  the  late  dean  of  Belgian  scholars 
offers  reminiscences  of  his  singularly  ac¬ 
tive  international  career.  A  delicate 
childhood  was  spent  in  studies  beyond 
his  age — he  learned  to  read  in  the  Cor- 
respondance  of  Voltaire — and  at  twenty- 
four  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
L’Ecole  Normale  Supcrieure,  later  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  University  of  Li^ge. 
Three  years  of  study  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  under  such  men  as  Gaston  Paris, 
Paul  Meyer,  and  Wendelin  Foerster  had 
opened  his  eyes  to  fields  of  research  al¬ 
most  unknown  in  Belgium.  Later  he  un¬ 
dertook  lecture  tours  all  over  Europe, 
making  himself  the  aposde  of  French 
culture.  Obliged  to  flee  from  Belgium  in 
1914,  he  was  appointed  to  a  professor¬ 
ship  at  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  later 
at  the  Sorbonne.  In  sharp  contrast  to  his 
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first  exodus  are  his  memories  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  (1940)  when  French  feeling  toward 
Belgium  was  anything  but  cordial. 
Throughout  the  volume  he  speaks  with 
sincerity  and  engaging  candor.  Nowhere 
are  these  traits  more  striking  than  in  the 
fragment  on  old  age:  always  an  intellec¬ 
tual  athlete,  he  sees  no  reason  to  agree 
with  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Serge  Groussard.  Solitude  espagnole. 

Paris.  Plon.  1948.  325  pages.  180  fr. 
— The  author  of  this  book  went  to  Spain 
in  1947  for  a  pleasure-trip.  But  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  Spanish  people  made  such 
an  impression  on  him  that  he  went  back 
twice  to  study  it.  He  declares  that  he  is 
anti-communist  and  anti-fascist,  but  he 
protests  that  he  is  not  anti-Catholic.  “II 
ne  s’agit  pas  d’attaquer  ici  le  catholi- 
cisme,  qui  est  inattaquable,”  he  remarks. 
His  book  is  packed  with  information. 
He  talked  with  Falangists,  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  underground  anti-Falangist  organ¬ 
izations;  he  even  fraternized  with  the 
guerrillas.  Perhaps  his  most  striking  con¬ 
tribution  is  his  establishment  of  the  fact 
that  the  Bilbao  strike  was  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  “non-violence”  in  the  history  of 
Spain’s  present  struggle. — R.  Landa. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Julien  Benda.  Du  style  d’idees.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1948. 301  pages.  380  fr. — 
Julien  Benda’s  avant-propos  is  dated 
“Carcassonne,  mars  1942,”  whereas  the 
copyright  and  the  acheve  d'imprimer 
say  1948.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  one  of  the  hundreds  of  French 
manuscripts  which  were  written  during 
the  war  and  which  have  had — or  still 
have — to  wait  for  years  to  find  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  or  for  the  publisher  to  find  paper. 

Friends  of  European  thought  have 
every  reason  to  be  glad  that  the  book 
has  appeared,  for  the  old  French  phi¬ 
losopher — he  is  now  an  octogenarian — 
remains  as  stimulating  as  he  ever  was. 
He  has  lost  nothing  of  his  dialectical 
punch  and  petulancy,  and  these  pages 
show  him  as  unflinchingly  addicted  to 
straight  thinking  as  we  found  him  at 


Geneva  in  September  1946  when  he  tried 
to  define  I’esprit  europeen  at  the  Rencon¬ 
tres  Internationales. 

His  considerations  on  thought,  or  rath¬ 
er  thinking,  as  a  privilege  of  man  which 
the  average  man  gladly  surrenders  give 
one  the  imf)ression  of  something  refresh¬ 
ing  and  new.  And  nothing  is  more  en¬ 
joyable  than  his  occasional  (partly  de¬ 
served)  coups  de  patte  at  Bergson,  Vale¬ 
ry,  and  Gide. — FranckjLouis  Schoell. 
Ephraim,  Wisconsin. 

^  Etudes  CarmSlitaines.  Ma  joie  ter- 
restre  ou  done  es-tu?  Bruges.  Desclee 
de  Brouwer.  1 947.  380  pages  -j-  9  plates. 
120  Bel.  fr. — “L’Ordre  des  Carmes  est 
sous  le  signe  de  la  Nuee.”  The  Prophet 
Elijah,  reputed  founder  of  the  Carmelite 
Order,  communed  with  Jehovah  in 
storm  and  darkness  on  Mount  Horeb 
and  came  down  to  bring  Divine  counsel 
to  the  troubled  King  of  Israel.  So  the 
Carmelites  of  today  come  down  from  the 
mountain  of  solitary  contemplation  to 
offer  encouragement  and  aid  to  their 
brothers.  This  26th  annual  issue  of 
Etudes  CarmSlitaines  is  devoted  mainly 
to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  source  of  the 
only  authentic  and  continuing  happi¬ 
ness.  In  his  contribution  Joie  de  Jesus- 
Christ  the  psychologist  Albert  Frank- 
Duquesne  reminds  us  that  the  phrase 
“man  of  sorrows”  as  applied  to  Jesus  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  not  in  the 
New  (it  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  this 
point  is  well  taken),  and  develops  skil¬ 
fully  the  reasons  why  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  without  doubt  the  happiest  man 
who  ever  lived.  Some  twenty  other  es¬ 
says  handle  such  themes  as  Aux  sources 
bibliques  de  la  joie,  Le  rire  et  la  Croix, 
Joie  chretienne  et  JragilitS  presente 
(timely  and  helpful).  The  final  paper 
by  Father  Bruno  de  Jesus-Marie,  entitled 
Du  Mont-Carmel  aux  Mystiques  Jran- 
fais,  is  a  substantial  little  resume  of  the 
history  of  the  Order. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Simone  Weil.  La  pesanteur  et  la 
grace.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  xxxv-|-238 
pages.  270  fr. — The  scholarly  Jewess 
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Simone  Weil  wrote:  In  creating  man 
God  has  withdrawn  Himself;  this  is  the 
pesanteur,  the  force  that  obliges  man  to 
conserve  himself.  If  he  renounces  his  ego 
he  will  feel  the  presence  of  Grace  and 
find  God.  And  she  forgot  her  ego,  fought 
for  the  weak  and  the  oppressed;  she 
chose  heavy  tasks,  humble  work,  suf¬ 
fered  privations  that  led  to  her  death,  a 
mystic  in  an  age  of  selfish  materialism. 

The  book  has  an  introduction  by  Gus¬ 
tave  Thibon,  to  whom  Simone  Weil  gave 
her  manuscripts  in  1942,  when  she  was 
forced  to  flee  from  France.  These 
Thoughts  will  provide  food  for  hours  of 
meditation  to  those  interested  in  spiritual 
problems.  The  introduction,  a  great 
work,  will  interest  all  readers. — Mrs. 
Berthe  Webb.  Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

Andre  Brincourt.  Desarroi  de  Vecri- 

ture.  Paris.  Vigneau.  1947.  238 
pages.  160  fr. — Formally  a  medley  of 
essays,  this  volume  is  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  contemporary  desarroi  de 
I’ecriture.  The  problems  here  tackled 
from  a  French  point  of  view  are  general, 
urgent,  and  involved,  and  perhaps  will 
cscap>e  a  more  succinct  formulation  until 
they  are  solved:  until  the  crisis  they  spell 
is  over. 

The  first  part  is  concerned  with  “lit¬ 
erature  and  collectivism”  and  argues  in 
an  attack  against  the  existentialist  ide¬ 
ology  (an  attack  quite  compatible  in 
Brincourt’s  eyes  with  full  appreciation 
of  Sartre’s  importance  as  a  creative 
writer)  that  “collectivism  is  a  pitiful 
mask  for  the  sort  of  objectivity  for  which 
many  writers  are  naive  enough  to  sac¬ 
rifice  their  individual  qualities.”  A  sec¬ 
ond  series  of  essays  detects  a  certain 
restive  cxf)erimentalism  in  present-day 
(French)  letters,  traces  the  “bad  con¬ 
science”  revealed  thereby  to  Kafka,  and 
finds  signs  of  a  rebirth  of  adherence  to 
constant  values  in  Camus.  The  third  part 
has  as  its  theme  the  notion  of  freedom 
in  art,  and  expatiates  on  Gide’s  dictum 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  it  is 
the  string  which  prevents  the  kite  from 
reaching  the  sun.  The  appendix  consists 
of  reviews  of  two  Koestler  novels.  These 


were  not  added,  one  feels,  because  they 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
book  but  simply  because  they  are  very 
good.  —  Alexander  Gode-von  Aesch. 
Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

^  Charles  Ccstre.  Les  poetes  ameri- 
coins.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires. 
1948.  237  pages.  200  fr. — Breaking  away 
from  the  time-honored  French  tradition 
according  to  which  there  were  three  and 
only  three  American  poets — Longfellow, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  Walt  Whitman — 
other  American  poets  being  no  poets. 
Professor  Cestre  presents  to  French  read¬ 
ers  some  thirty  American  poets  from 
William  Cullen  Bryant  and  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier  to  MacLeish,  J.  M.  March, 
and  E.  E.  Cummings.  The  book  gives 
the  impression  of  being  a  series  of  well 
rounded  and  polished  notes,  undoubted¬ 
ly  notes  of  a  survey  course  given  at  the 
Sorbonne,  where  Professor  Cestre  held 
the  chair  of  American  literature  until  re¬ 
cently.  Unfortunately,  the  citations 
which  must  have  completed  the  course 
when  it  was  given  are  almost  completely 
and  sadly  lacking  in  Professor  Cestre’s 
otherwise  excellent  study. — Marcel  Ma¬ 
raud.  The  Rice  Institute. 

^  Charles  Du  Bos.  Le  dialogue  avec 
Andre  Gide.  Paris.  Correa.  1947. 356 
pages. — A  re-edition,  but  valuable  and 
illuminating.  It  is  amplified  with  so 
many  footnotes,  it  has  been  revised  so 
often,  that  footnotes  and  revision  would 
form  a  volume  in  themselves.  The  dia¬ 
logues  present  the  opinions  of  a  Catholic 
convert  on  the  “pagan,”  the  moralist 
who  wrote  the  Immoraliste  as  a  youth 
and  Ne  jugez  pas  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
always  stressing  the  moral  attitudes  in 
symbolic  talcs,  soties,  and  essays.  The 
great  moralist,  which  Gide  indubitably 
was,  finds  here  a  biased,  prejudiced,  but 
always  honest,  keen,  and  intelligent 
critic,  a  critic  on  his  own  level.  Du  Bos 
is  sometimes  less  lenient  than  the  other 
Catholic,  Schwob,  who  wrote  about  Gide 
and  tried  to  save  his  soul.  Why  is  Du 
Bos  so  harsh?  “C’cst  parce  que  j’aime 
votre  ame  qu’au  cours  de  ce  Dialogue  il 
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a  fallu  .  .  .  vous  tourmentcr.”  This  re¬ 
port  of  a  contemporary  Catholic  on  An¬ 
dre  Gide,  these  “approximations,”  will 
remain  an  interesting  and  important 
document  both  on  Gide  and  on  Charles 
Du  Bos. — Frederic!^  Lehner.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  College. 

^  Georges  Duhamel.  Semailles  au  vent. 

Montreal  and  New  York.  Cercle  du 
Livre  de  France.  1947.  232  pages. — A 
collection  of  short  articles  written  be¬ 
tween  1936  and  1947.  The  first  division. 
Experiences  et  querelles,  is  composed  of 
several  essays  on  current  literary  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  fate  of  the  book  in  a  mech¬ 
anized  world.  It  includes  also  Vie  et 
mart  d’un  heros  de  roman,  Duhamel’s 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  character  Salavin.  The  sec¬ 
ond  division.  Deux  patrons,  is  devoted 
to  Erasmus  and  Cervantes.  The  third. 
Portraits  et  souvenirs,  includes  tributes 
to  Anatole  France,  Henri  de  Regnier, 
Paul  Valery,  and  others.  We  find  in  this 
collection,  as  in  all  of  Duhamel’s  work, 
a  deep  concern  with  problems  of  culture 
in  the  contemporary  world. — Besse  A. 
Clement.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Marcel  Jean  and  Arpad  Mezei. 

Maldoror.  Paris.  Pavois.  1947.  223 
pages  -f"  9  plates.  240  fr. — The  authors’ 
purpose  is  to  apply  methods  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  to  the  strange  rhapsody  of  Isi¬ 
dore  Ducasse.  While  admitting  that 
many  interpretations  are  possible  for  a 
given  symbol,  they  attempt  a  coherent 
explanation.  Thus  the  constantly  reap¬ 
pearing  ocean  is  Vinconscient  with  which 
man,  la  conscience,  is  in  constant  strug¬ 
gle.  Again,  “Maldoror,  c’est  Mold 
(maudit),  oror  (aurore);  la  lumiere 
maudite,  c’est-a-dire  Lucifer,  le  veritable 
porteAumiere ,  I’initiateur  qui  voile  ses 
mystcres  6'horreur  (oror).”  All  kinds  of 
pathological  complexes  are  touched  up¬ 
on  in  the  poem.  The  authors  claim  that 
Ducasse  is  a  forerunner  in  psychologi¬ 
cal  research  and  in  psychoanalysis;  they 
add  that  he  is  a  lucid  predecessor.  The 
gentle  reader  may  question  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  adjective,  and,  remem¬ 


bering  that  Ducasse  died  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  twenty-five,  wonder  how 
much  the  critics  are  reading  into  the 
work.  Ingenious  they  certainly  are. — 
B.  M.  W. 

**  Edmond  Kinds.  Marcel  Proust. 

Paris.  Richard-Masse.  1947.  125 
pages  4“  6  plates.  120  fr. — The  vogue  of 
Marcel  Proust  has  not  been  a  passing 
craze.  Ever  since  his  death  more  than  a 
quarter-century  ago,  each  year  has  seen 
the  app>earance  of  substantial  books  and 
articles  dedicated  to  his  work  and  per¬ 
sonality,  and  the  stream  is  scarcely  di¬ 
minishing.  There  is  no  question  that, 
apart  from  his  delicate  literary  talent,  he 
has  made  a  permanent  contribution  to 
the  world’s  thinking,  though  he  was  not 
a  thoroughly  responsible  “philosopher.” 
(Ernest  ^illi^re,  in  a  valuable  book  not 
included  in  M.  Kinds’  bibliography,  con¬ 
cludes  that  Proust’s  philosophical  orig¬ 
inality  was  nonexistent,  that  “Ses  the¬ 
ories  sont  des  lieux  communs  ou  des 
paradoxes.”)  His  penetrating  treatment 
of  what  Jean-Albert  Bede  qualifies  as 
“some 'sort  of  visceral  memory” — our 
constant  subtle  and  unpredictable  link¬ 
ing  of  the  present  with  the  past,  most 
poignant  when  most  completely  invol¬ 
untary — has  literally  fascinated  the 
critics.  M.  Kinds,  himself  a  “Proustian” 
novelist,  has  brought  Proustian  scholar¬ 
ship  down  to  date,  patiently,  simply,  and 
readably. 

The  proof  reader  has  not  been  as  care¬ 
ful  as  the  author.  It  is  rather  a  good  joke 
that  the  page  of  errata  has  a  glaring 
typographical  error. — R.  T.  H. 

^  maintenant.  Henry  Poulaille,  ed. 

Paris.  Grasset.  No.  8,  1948.  269 
pages,  large  format.  180  fr. — This  num¬ 
ber  of  a  periodical  miscellany  of  “textcs 
et  etudes,  documents  et  temoignages” 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  progress 
for  two  years,  would  be  hard  to  charac¬ 
terize  and  impossible  to  catalogue  in 
small  space.  Its  editor  calculates  that  in 
1947  it  published  40  stories,  7  plays,  200 
poems,  50  articles,  more  than  150  illus¬ 
trations  of  which  more  than  a  third  are 
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full-page.  He  evaluates  maintenant  as 
“un  veritable  album  d’exposition  des 
valeurs  d’hier,  d’aujourd’hui  et  de  de- 
niain  dont  les  snobismes  de  I’epoque 
n’ont  pas  le  loisir  ni  Ic  dcsir  de  s’inquie- 
ter. 

This  issue  has  a  characteristic  helter- 
skelter  bit  of  Bohemian  memoir  by 
Blaise  Cendrars,  a  good  study  by  Georges 
Vertut  of  the  early  19th  century  anar¬ 
chist-philosopher  Max  Stirner,  transla¬ 
tions  from  Victor  Alba  and  Alberto  Ro¬ 
mero  by  the  old  reliable  Georges  Pille- 
ment,  some  striking  linoleums  by  a  new 
Belgian  artist,  Henri  Heerbrant,  and  on 
the  whole  a  good  60  cents’  worth. — 
/?.  T.  H. 

Andre  Nemeth.  Kafl{a  ou  le  mys- 
tere  juif.  Paris.  Vigneau.  1947.  203 
pages. — In  the  light  of  three  introduc¬ 
tory  essays  on  Kafka’s  Struggle  With 
His  Father,  Conflict  With  the  Jewish 
Community,  and  Struggle  to  Realize 
His  Personality,  M.  Nemeth  presents  in 
an  eminently  competent  way  what  he 
chooses  to  call  an  exegesis  of  Kafka’s 
novels.  He  holds  that  Kafka’s  is  “an  un¬ 
shakable  faith  in  final  victory — a  vic¬ 
tory  which  may  be  delayed  but  not  in¬ 
definitely  so’’  and  that  the  significance 
of  this  fact  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
constantly  taking  into  account  that  Kaf¬ 
ka  is  a  Jew.  “The  Jewish  hope  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Messiah,’’  Nemeth  adds 
whimsically,  “is  older  than  liberal  capi¬ 
talism’’  against  which  Kafka  rebels  in 
a  sort  of  perpetual  passivity.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  accept  this  thesis  in  all  its 
implications  to  admit  that  Nemeth  de¬ 
rives  from  it  a  number  of  striking  inter¬ 
pretations.  TTie  book  is  a  translation — 
apparently  an  excellent  one — from  an 
unpublished  Hungarian  manuscript. — 
Alexander  Gode-von  Aesch.  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 

*  Francois  Rabelais.  Le  quart  livre, 

Robert  Marichal,  ed.  Lille.  Giard 
(Geneve.  Droz).  1947.  xxxviii-f-415 
pages. — Rabelais  studies  in  France,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  critical  publication  of 
the  Maitre’s  works  is  concerned,  would 


appear  to  have  lagged  somewhat  since 
19M  when  the  monumental  Lefranc  edi¬ 
tion  came  to  a  halt  with  the  Tiers  livre 
(five  quarto  volumes  in  all,  1913-31). 
Previously,  in  1929,  one  of  the  Lefranc 
editors,  M.  Jean  Plattard,  had  given  us 
his  own  edition  of  the  complete  works, 
and  another  member  of  this  group,  M. 
Jacques  Boulenger,  did  the  same  in  1934, 
while  a  new  edition  of  the  Pantagruel 
was  provided  in  1946  by  M.  Verdun  L. 
Saulnier. 

Now  comes  M.  Marichal  with  a  pains¬ 
taking  and  scholarly  version  of  Book 
Fourth  which,  though  it  docs  not  offer 
anything  that  is  particularly  new,  is  none 
the  less  a  valuable  addition  to  the  shelves 
of  the  Rabelais  specialist.  For  one  thing 
it  is  admirably  clear  and  concise  in  its 
presentation,  with  an  introduction  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  pages  sums  up 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  book,  with  textual  variants 
and  succinct  explanatory  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  with  an  Index 
Nominum  and  an  Index  Verborum  that 
alone  make  the  volume  an  indispensable 
adjunct  for  convenient  reference. — Sam¬ 
uel  Putnam.  Lambcrtvillc,  N.  J. 

**  Philip  Drummond  Thompson.  U hu¬ 
mour  britannique.  Preface  by  Franck 
Louis  Schoell.  Lausanne.  Concorde. 
1947.  310  pages.  7.50  Sw.  fr. — The  Edi¬ 
tions  La  Concorde,  located  in  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  center  of  the  group  of  Euro¬ 
pean  states,  fittingly  sponsors  a  collection 
of  monographs  called  the  Culture  Euro- 
peenne  series.  Two  widely  traveled  writ¬ 
ers,  the  British  humorist  Philip  Drum¬ 
mond  Thompson  and  the  Alsatian  critic- 
publicist-cducator  F.  L.  Schoell,  deserve 
almost  equal  credit  for  this  jovial  and 
profitable  psychological  analysis  of  a  na¬ 
tion  in  the  modest  guise  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  pleasantries.  (M.  Schoell  trans¬ 
lated  the  lKX)k,  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  and 
probably  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its 
genesis.  If  an  English  edition  has  ap¬ 
peared,  it  postdates  this  one.  M.  Schoell, 
late  of  the  University  of  California  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  spent  a 
large  slice  of  his  life  in  the  English-speak- 
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ing  countries  and  could  at  need  have 
written  the  book  himself.) 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  past  master  of  the 
ars  celare  artem.  He  ambles  from  anec¬ 
dote  to  ludicrous  anecdote  without  osten¬ 
tation  of  system,  but  he  closes  his  study 
with  a  Conclusion  in  which  he  summar¬ 
izes  his  findings  like  a  young  Ph.D.  The 
chief  of  these  is  that  the  Englishman’s 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  uniquely  a  part 
of  him  (this  goes  for  the  nation;  said 
E.  M.  Delafield:  “Every  Englishman  is 
an  average  Englishman”),  and  that  it 
has  saved  him  from  disastrous  discour¬ 
agement  in  adversity  and  equally  peril¬ 
ous  elation  in  prosperity. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Andre  Armandy.  Lc  padrao.  Paris. 

Plon.  1939. 245  pages.  18  fr.  (old  cur¬ 
rency). — In  spite  of  its  Portuguese  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  this  work  passed  unnoticed 
in  Portugal,  fjerhaps  because  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  France,  perhaps  because  of  the 
partiality  of  official  Lisbon  for  Vichy  in 
those  melancholy  years. 

Tfie  locale  is  Angola  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  World  Wars,  and  the 
theme  is  the  clash  of  German  and  Eng¬ 
lish  espionage  and  intrigue,  seeking  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  influences  in  the  im¬ 
portant  Portuguese  colony.  The  protag¬ 
onist  is  a  French-Basque  aviator  who,  on 
his  way  to  South  Africa  to  establish  bases 
for  an  air  service  for  tourists  and  hunters, 
becomes  involved  in  the  intrigues.  A 
Portuguese,  originally  a  political  exile 
but  now  a  refugee  in  French  Africa  at 
Pointe  Noire,  reveals  to  him  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  marvelous  cache  of  diamonds, 
known  to  the  English  but  kept  secret  in 
order  not  to  cause  a  drop  in  the  price  of 
Transvaal  stones.  To  this  rival  the  offi¬ 
cial  Portuguese  world  opposes  ambition, 
historic  rights,  and  a  proud  nationalism 
symbolized  by  the  padrao.  Padrocs  were 
marks  on  the  stones,  like  a  cross  and  the 
arms  of  Portugal,  which  were  assigned 
to  the  15th<entury  Portuguese  naviga¬ 
tors  around  the  Dark  Continent.  The 
sympathies  of  the  Angola  officials  arc 
with  France,  according  to  the  novelist, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  helped  nobly, 
opposing  the  malevolence  of  the  Eng¬ 


lish  agent  Forsyth  with  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  energy. 

For  a  sentimental  thread,  the  novel 
describes  a  flirtation  between  the  avia¬ 
tor  and  the  daughter  of  the  Portuguese 
governor.  The  principal  literary  merits 
of  the  novel  are  the  psychological  inter¬ 
est  in  the  dialogue,  which  derives  from 
the  experience  of  the  novelist,  and  the 
vividly  realistic  description  of  a  noctur¬ 
nal  animal  hunt  by  automobile. — Fi~ 
delino  de  Figueiredo.  University  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil. 

^  Michel  Djavakhichvili.  Les  invites 
de  Jaf{o.  Liege.  Soledi.  1946.  269 
pages. — The  Georgian  original  of  this 
book  was  first  published  in  1925.  Djavak¬ 
hichvili,  a  Georgian  nationalist,  wrote 
very  differently  from  the  typical  Soviet 
novelist.  His  “heroes”  are  usually  re¬ 
sisters,  independents,  and  recalcitrants. 

Theimouraz  Khovisthavi,  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  this  story,  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  Georgian  princes,  is  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  virtue.  A  would-be  social 
reformer,  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  he 
is  unpractical  and  futile.  But  his  estate 
manager,  Jako,  illiterate  and  egotistical, 
finds  fun  and  profit  in  terrorizing  the 
countryside.  When  the  Czarist  regime 
ends,  Jako  takes  advantage  of  the  tur¬ 
moil  to  appropriate  his  master’s  prop)erty, 
to  seduce  his  beautiful  wife,  and  later 
to  marry  her.  Theimouraz  philosophizes, 
but  does  nothing.  He  tries  to  drown  him¬ 
self  but  is  unable  to  accomplish  even  this. 
When  the  book  ends  he  is  still  waiting, 
broken  in  body  and  spirit,  for  the  return 
of  his  unfaithful  Margo. 

The  story  is  told  with  warmth  and 
subtle  humor.  It  served  a  valuable  pur¬ 
pose  by  calling  attention  to  the  plight 
of  a  group  of  well-intentioned  aristocrats 
whose  talents  were  completely  ignored 
in  the  reconstruction.  The  preface  to  this 
translation,  which  is  the  first  item  in  a 
Bibliothcque  Internationale,  traces  the 
high  lights  of  Georgia’s  past  and  re¬ 
minds  the  reader  of  its  cultural  tradition. 
— L.  S.  Rubinche\.  Cleveland  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 
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Roger  Dorsinville.  Barrihes.  Port- 

au-Prince.  Deschamps.  1946.  30 
pages. — This  pathetic  little  Haitian 
drama  frankly  faces  the  racial  prejudices 
that,  in  this  case,  resulted  in  two  broken 
hearts.  The  play  itself  is  not  without 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Negro  charac¬ 
ters,  but  there  is  dignity  here  and  self- 
respect  based  on  real  worth.  The  play  is 
simple,  forthright,  and  appealing. — 
B.  G.  D. 

^  Torolf  Elster.  Histoire  de  Gottlob. 

From  Norwegian.  Paris.  Nouvelle 
Edition.  1946.  324  pages. — The  story  of 
Gottlob,  Swedish  bank  cashier  who  dis¬ 
appeared,  is  really  the  story  of  the  mu¬ 
nitions  king  Ekstrom.  Afraid  that  his  ac¬ 
tivities  (arming  nation  against  nation) 
will  be  discovered,  fearing  the  inevitable 
crash,  he  “dies”  in  Sweden  but  his 
“body”  is  sent  to  Prague  for  burial. 

From  threads  gathered  in  stories  re¬ 
lated  by  shipwreck  victims  who  pass  a 
long  night  in  a  lifeboat,  the  mystery  of 
Gottlob’s  disappearance  is  solved.  He 
was  the  corpse  buried  in  Prague.  Ek¬ 
strom  has  become  a  mysterious  intriguer 
moving  among  political  refugees  who 
live  in  poverty,  distrusting  each  other,  in 
fear  for  their  lives;  he  uses  his  power 
to  preserve  his  secret.  A  fantastic  story 
well  told,  with  mystery,  action,  suspense, 
and  not  gruesome  in  spite  of  five  deaths! 
Mrs.  Berthe  Webb.  Skiatook,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Paul  Haurigot.  Le  diable  innocent. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1947.  276  pages.  120 
fr. — Not  one  of  the  least  grievances  of 
the  French  against  their  Vichy  govern¬ 
ment  was  the  deadly  ennui  it  engen¬ 
dered,  and  consequently  the  characters 
in  this  novel  of  the  period  of  that  regime 
apply  themselves  to  alleviating  their 
boredom  as  best  they  can.  Being  but 
human,  their  conduct  is  sometimes  un¬ 
edifying,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
devil  Astaroth,  whose  spicy  asides  are 
quoted  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  More 
analytic  and  objective  than  the  Evil  One, 
the  author  gives  us  an  interesting  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  components  of  the  Vichy 


machine  and  of  characteristic  types  un¬ 
der  the  Occupation. — Germaine  A.  Don- 
ogh.  Washington,  D.C. 

^  Christian  Megret.  Carte  forcSe.  Paris. 

Plon.  1947.  248  pages.  135  fr.— This 
novel  reminds  us  of  Colette’s  famous 
ChSri,  although  its  hero,  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  is  not  nearly  as  plausible  a  character 
as  Colette’s.  Set  in  pre-liberation  Paris, 
Carte  forc6e  is  not  strictly  speaking  a 
war  novel,’ although  the  Gestapo  is  very 
much  a  part  of  the  plot.  As  fast-moving 
and  as  exciting  as  a  detective  story,  the 
novel  does  not,  as  a  whole,  fulfill  the 
promise  of  its  brilliant  young  author. 
There  are  excellent  passages,  such  as  an 
exceedingly  vivid  description  of  a  group 
of  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  leaving 
Foix  to  be  led  over  the  Pyrenees  to  rela¬ 
tive  safety  in  Spain.  There  is  also  a  train 
episode  worthy  of  an  anthology.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  book  follows  conventional 
lines. — Pierre  Courtines.  Queens  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Joseph  Peyr6.  Lm  tour  de  Vor.  Paris. 

Laffont.  1947.  273  pages.  190  fr. — 
M.  Peyre’s  book  is  thrilling  reading.  It 
is  a  picture  of  Spain  in  its  vivid  intensity 
— the  Spain  that  everyone  has  read  about, 
with  its  bullfights,  its  superstitions,  and 
its  sensual  nights.  It  is  the  story  of  a  tore¬ 
ador,  Miguel  Santamaria,  who  wants  to 
be  a  hero  to  the  people,  but  who  is  secret¬ 
ly  afraid  when  the  trumpets,  sounding 
the  mise  a  mort,  echo  in  the  arena.  He  is 
religious  and  walks  in  the  procession 
of  the  Virgin  of  Purity,  but  is  afraid  of 
the  minors  of  Rio  Tino  who  threaten 
to  interrupt  this  “mascarade.”  Through 
fright  and  superstition,  he  moves  from 
one  city  to  the  other,  surrounded  by  all 
the  colorful  and  terrible  figures  which 
make  up  the  toreador’s  world.  From  Se¬ 
ville,  he  goes  to  Madrid  and  there  is 
scared  by  the  Reds.  From  Madrid  he 
moves  on  to  France  and  then  on  to  Mexi¬ 
co  and  a  last  exile.  It  is  a  well-written 
book,  full  of  the  lust  and  piety  of  Spain. 
The  characters  may  seem  fantastic  at 
times,  but  they  are  depicted  so  intensely 
that  one  overlooks  their  unreality. — 
Francois  Denoeu.  Dartmouth  College. 
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^  }can-Julcs  Richard.  Neuf  jours  de 
haine.  Montreal.  L’Arbrc.  1948.  353 
pages. — This  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  Second  World  War  is  called  a 
novel.  But  it  does  not  read  like  a  novel. 
It  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  journal 
— the  day-to-day  account  of  the  feelings 
and  experiences  of  a  group  of  soldiers 
taking  part  in  the  battle  of  France  in 
1944.  The  author  contents  himself  with 
jotting  down  the  reactions  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  soldiers  to  their  surroundings. 
There  is  only  consistency  in  the  monot¬ 
ony  that  flows  from  the  book.  There  is 
no  plot  which  can  be  called  a  plot,  no 
exciting  action,  no  moving  climax. 

Mr.  Richard  certainly  has  talent  as  a 
writer,  but  does  not  know  how,  or  care, 
to  use  it.  The  book  ends  with  this  in¬ 
spiring  passage:  “Noiraud  n’est  pas  cree 
pour  la  haine.  La  haine  le  torture.  La 
haine  affaiblit,  desabuse.  Mais  la  man- 
suetude  en  ce  moment  n’est  pas  de  mise. 
La  haine  seule  le  possede.  Elle  le  posse- 
dera  pour  deux  ans.  C’est  I’heure  du  bain 
de  soleil.  Le  neuvieme  jour  de  la  cinqui- 
eme  dimension.  Haine.  Haine.” — Fran¬ 
cois  Denocu.  Dartmouth  College. 

Hans  Severinsen.  //  pfut  se  passer 
tant  de  choses  en  huit  jours.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Edition.  1946.  291  pages.  160 
fr. — Highly  commercial,  this  novel 
should  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  who  se¬ 
lect  stories  for  our  motion  pictures.  It 
portrays  one  hectic  and  sensational  week 
in  the  lives  of  a  salesman  and  his  family, 
a  photographer,  a  salesgirl,  a  barman,  an 
electrician,  and  an  unemployed  book 
clerk,  all  of  whom  dwell  in  the  same 
ugly  rooming-house.  The  author  stacks 
the  cards,  however,  and  selects  a  week 
which  none  of  the  characters  can  ever 
forget.  . .  . 

Despite  a  Hollywood  ending  and  vari¬ 
ous  erotic  passages,  the  author  occasion¬ 
ally  reveals  unusual  ability  to  depict  hu¬ 
man  suffering.  The  scenes  in  which  the 
salesman  is  refused  aid  at  the  relief 
agency  and  subsequently  sneaks  into  his 
kitchen  to  steal  the  few  remaining  crusts 
of  bread,  only  to  find  his  hungry  chil¬ 
dren  engaged  in  the  same  quest,  could 


hardly  have  l>een  surpassed  by  Zola.  The 
novel  was  translated  from  Danish  by 
Gilles  Gcrard-Alberg. — Mercer  Coof^. 
Howard  University. 

^  Pierre  Tisseyre.  55  heures  de  guerre. 

New  York  and  Montreal.  Cercle  du 
Livre  de  France.  1947.  201  pages. — 
These  55  hours  from  the  life  of  an  iso¬ 
lated,  encircled,  and  poorly  equipped 
company  of  French  in  a  village  between 
Amiens  and  Rouen  present  war’s  human 
visage:  fear  drowned  in  drink,  general 
dislike  of  officers,  revulsion  at  having  to 
throw  dirt  on  the  faces  of  corpses  as  they 
were  buried,  unexpected,  quiet  heroism 
on  the  part  of  a  few  as  the  company 
clings  to  an  untenable  position.  The  au¬ 
thor,  who  left  wife  and  child  at  home 
in  New  York  because  France  called,  won 
the  loyalty  of  his  men  and  voluntarily 
became  a  prisoner  with  them.  His  book 
is  dedicated  to  his  father  who  died  at 
Verdun  in  1917  and  to  his  son  in  the 
hope  that  the  latter  will  never  have  to 
live  through  such  hours. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Pierre  Villetard.  Lxt  flamme  et  I’om- 
bre.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1946.  260  pages. 
100  fr. — Pierre  Villetard’s  latest  work 
continues  the  tradition  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  novel  a  la  Bourget  in  which  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  domestic  and  marital 
problems  of  the  well-to-do  are  entertain¬ 
ingly  explored.  The  situations  are  well- 
worn:  a  count  saves  his  fortune  by  mar¬ 
rying  his  daughter  to  a  wealthy  banker; 
a  mother  allows  her  whole  existence  to 
become  absorbed  by  her  love  for  her 
child  who  dies;  a  mistress  commits  sui¬ 
cide  when  she  is  abandoned.  Yet  behind 
the  facade  of  such  conventionalities  one 
detects  the  author’s  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  heroic  subject  of  the  human 
will.  The  book’s  claim  to  originality 
must  be  based  upon  a  somewhat  naive 
depiction  of  the  clash  of  wills  between 
the  sexes,  a  struggle  in  which  woman’s 
psychic  constitution  condemns  her  to  ig¬ 
noble  defeat.  Tfius  Bernard’s  uncompro¬ 
mising  domination  forces  Jackie  to  fall 
in  love  with  her  husband  in  spite  of  her¬ 
self.  On  the  other  hand,  no  discourage- 
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ment  or  distraction  can  prevent  Bernard 
from  attaining  through  sheer  strength 
of  will  the  goal  at  which  he  aims.  Ville- 
tard  is  not  a  great  psychologist,  but  he  is 
a  skilful  story-teller  and  his  books  make 
pleasant  reading. — L.  LeSage.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon. 

^  Baudelaire.  One  Hundred  Poems 
from  "Les  Fleurs  du  Med”  C.  F. 
MacIntyre,  tr.  Berkeley.  University  of 
California  Press.  1947.  xiv-1-400  pages. 
$5. — Philippe  Soupault  wrote  in  1931: 
“.  .  .  la  pocsie  fran^aise  tout  enti^re  est 
depuis  une  trentaine  d’annees  sous  la 
domination  plus  ou  moins  reconnue  des 

Fleurs  du  Mol _ Cette  influence  s’exer- 

ce  avec  une  force  sans  cesse  accrue.”  The 
trend  has  continued,  in  France  and  be¬ 
yond,  and  Mr.  MacIntyre  may  be  right 
in  calculating  that  "Les  Fleurs  du  Mai 
is  the  most  influential  book  of  poems 
since  Cioethe.”  In  the  mere  matter  of 
English  versions,  it  would  seem  that 
translating  Baudelaire  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  absorbing  occupations  of 
American  poets.  When  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay  found  herself,  almost  against  her 
will,  putting  a  Fleurs  du  Mai  poem  into 
English,  she  declares  that  “.  .  .  I  was 
aware  that  I  was  breathing  hard,  that  I 
more  likely  than  not  had  a  feverish  glit¬ 
ter  in  my  eye.  .  .  .”  There  is  something 
unearthly  in  the  Baudelairean  fascina¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MacIntyre  has  felt  the  fascination 
and  has  translated  the  Fleurs  du  Mai 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength. 
He  has  probably  worked  harder  at  it 
than  any  of  the  others;  at  least  he  has 
labored  more  loyally  than  the  others  to 
remain  constantly  both  literal  and  po¬ 
etical  (Stefan  George’s  German  transla¬ 
tion,  marvelous  work  of  art  that  it  is, 
is  confessedly  “weniger  eine  getreue 
Nachbildung  als  ein  deutsches  Denk- 
mal”).  MacIntyre,  an  experienced  trans¬ 
lator,  notably  of  Rilke  and  Faust,  and 
a  real  poet,  has  done  an  impressive  and 
sometimes  inspired  piece  of  work.  Of  his 
faults,  the  most  serious,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  reviewer,  are  the  disquieting 
pseudo-rhymes,  sometimes  amiable  and 


titillating  (like  “shovel”  and  “level,”  or 
“horizons”  and  “seasons”),  but  often 
sardonic  and  unhappy,  certainly  not  able, 
as  the  translator  declares  in  his  Preface, 
to  “give  the  reader  some  understanding 
of  the  effect  the  poet  created”  in  his  deli¬ 
cate  original.  The  book  has  34  pages  of 
admirably  alert  and  well  informed  notes. 
—R.  T.  H. 

^  Mathilde  Monnier.  Dispersion.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran<jaise.  1943.  216 
pages. — The  title-poem  indicates  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  volume.  The  poems,  some¬ 
times  delicately  lyric,  sometimes  almost 
poignantly  dramatic,  are  for  the  most 
part  imagistic.  They  are  brief  vignettes, 
pretty  or  sombre,  but  often  rather  thin. 
— Jeufel  Wurtzbaugh.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Bert  Edward  Young  and  Grace 
Philputt  Young.  Le  registre  de  La 
Grange,  1659-1685.  2  vols.  Paris.  Droz. 
1947.  387  and  189  pages  -f-  22  plates. — 
Students  of  the  French  stage  will  wel¬ 
come  the  tw'o  scholarly  and  splendidly 
presented  volumes  brought  out  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  Mrs.  Young  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  under  the  title  Le  registre  de  La 
Grange,  1659-1685,  reproduit  avec  un 
index  et  une  notice  sur  La  Grange  et  sa 
part  dans  le  theatre  de  Moli^re. 

For  over  25  years  Charles  Varlet,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  La  Grange,  companion 
and  friend  of  Molicre,  and  one  of  his 
best  actors,  kept  the  accounts  of  Moliere’s 
famous  company,  putting  down  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  every  representation  given; 
noting  down  the  expenses,  regular  and 
out  of  the  ordinary,  incurred;  the  dis¬ 
placements  of  the  company;  the  enter¬ 
tainment  given  before  the  court  in  Paris, 
or  at  the  summer  residences  of  Saint  Ger¬ 
main  and  Chantilly.  La  Grange’s  Regis¬ 
tre  or  journal  is  not,  however,  merely 
an  account  book,  although  as  such  it 
w’ould  be  priceless,  for  it  allows  one  to 
follow,  step  by  step,  the  fate  of  every  play 
given  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  by 
Moli^re’s  famous  company  of  actors.  The 
personal,  human,  and  historical  interest 
of  La  Grange’s  memento  personnel  is 
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unquestionable  and  could  easily  be  illus¬ 
trated.  Both  authors  can  but  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  splendid  and  useful 
task  which  they  have  achieved. — Marcel 
Maraud.  The  Rice  Institute. 

^  Alexandra  David-Neel.  A  I’ouest 
barbare  de  la  vaste  Chine.  Paris. 
Plon.  1947.  ii-}-303  pages  12  plates 
-|-  map.  180  fr. — This  book  makes  less 
pretension  to  scientific  or  philosophic 
importance  than  some  of  the  intrepid 
author’s  earlier  ones.  It  is  unsensational- 
ly  written,  a  mosaic  of  facts,  statistics, 
anecdotes,  observations.  It  offers  infor¬ 
mation  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere 
and  is  notable  for  clearness  of  vision  and 
balanced  judgment.  The  author  is  con¬ 
sistent  in  her  faith  in  the  Chinese, 
though  she  is  aware  of  their  defects  and 
those  of  the  Tibetans  whom  she  knows 
better,  having  in  fact  as  her  foster-son 
a  Tibetan  lama.  She  is  at  her  best  when 
dealing  with  religion,  superstition,  and 
some  of  the  more  macabre  aspects  of 
shamanism.  She  is  unenthusiastic  about 
missionaries,  both  Protestant  and  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  doubts  the  sincerity  of  their  con¬ 
verts.  The  reviewer,  who  knows  China, 
found  especially  valuable  the  sections 
dealing  with  morals,  manners,  diet, 
brigandage,  extra-territoriality,  adult 
education,  torture,  Moslem-Chinese  dif¬ 
ferences,  burial  customs,  sex  folkways, 
executions,  and  certain  fertility  rites,  such 
as  horse-racing  for  crops.  It  is  a  pity  that 
a  book  with  such  a  melange  of  material 
has  no  index. — G.  H.  Danton.  El  Paso, 
Texas. 

^  J.  Verschueren.  La  RSpublique 
d’ Haiti.  3  vols.  Wetteren  (Belgique). 
Scaldis  (Paris.  Lethielleux).  1948.  vi-f- 
539,  ii-j-514,  and  xi-|-467  pages.  350 
Bel.  fr. — This  work  is  a  monument  of 
good  will  and  industry.  Vol.  I  accumu¬ 
lates  an  imposing  bulk  of  information 
about  the  little  republic  which  Sir  Spen¬ 
ser  St.  John  rated  as  the  most  beautiful 
spot  on  the  globe,  and  arranges  it  care¬ 
fully  under  the  headings:  Geographie, 
Moeurs  et  coutumes,  Histoire,  (^uvern- 
ment.  Civilisation,  Productions,  Res- 


sources.  La  mission,  Vaudoux  (the  last 
two  explicable  by  the  facts  that  the  work 
is  high-minded  Catholic  propaganda 
and  that  M.  Verschueren  is  fairly  ob¬ 
sessed  by  the  Voodoo).  Volume  II  goes 
over  the  same  ground,  though  there  is 
little  repetition,  and  is  made  up  largely 
of  quotations  from  authorities.  Vol.  Ill 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  tantalizing  Voo¬ 
doo.  Indexes  are  extensive,  bibliogra¬ 
phies  no  less  so.  A  useful  reference  work. 

But  far  from  faultless.  M.  Verschue¬ 
ren  could  have  compiled  every  word  of 
his  impressive  study  in  his  magnificent 
Bibliotheque  Royale  in  Brussels.  He 
rarely  or  never  appears  in  person.  Where 
he  criticizes  or  corrects  an  authority,  it 
is  always  on  the  basis  of  data  or  judg¬ 
ments  which  he  accepts  from  another  au¬ 
thority.  Although  it  would  not  be  quite 
accurate  to  qualify  him  as  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  evil,  his  picture  of  the 
Haitian  people  is  far  too  pretty.  Thus 
he  declares  cheerfully  that  “Les  Haitiens 
vivent  assez  vieux;  on  en  trouve  plus 
d’une  fois  qui  ont  depasse  la  centaine” 
— this  of  the  unspeakably  disease-ridden 
little  state  whose  babies  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  die  like  insects!  His  cultural  infor¬ 
mation  is  uncritical,  mechanical,  and  in¬ 
complete.  In  literature,  for  example,  for 
all  his  bibliographies  he  has  never  heard 
of  internationally  important  figures  like 
Jacques  Roumain  and  the  Thoby-Mar- 
celins.  His  fine  and  generous  interest  in 
his  fellow-men  reminds  one,  for  good 
and  ill,  of  the  German  biologist’s  dec¬ 
laration  that  for  him  a  bed-bug  was  as 
important  as  an  elephant. 

A  valuable  book — with  limitations. — 
R.  T.  H. 

^  Georges  Chabot.  Les  villes.  Aperfu 
de  geographie  humaine.  Paris.  Colin. 
1948.  224  pages.  120  fr. — Urban  geogra¬ 
phy,  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  the  difficulty  of  delimit¬ 
ing  it,  has  been  rather  slow  in  finding 
acceptance  as  one  of  the  recognized 
branches  of  modern  geography,  especial¬ 
ly  in  English-speaking  countries.  Profes¬ 
sor  Chabot  has  performed  a  useful  ser¬ 
vice  in  preparing  Les  villes.  Nearly  half 
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of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  urban  functions,  military,  commercial, 
industrial,  recreational,  educational,  spir¬ 
itual,  and  administrative.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  sections  the  author  examines  and 
classifies  cities  on  the  basis  of  their  site, 
appearance,  local  growth,  and  organiza¬ 
tion  patterns,  their  relation  to  surround¬ 
ing  rural  areas,  transportation  routes, 
economic  resources,  and  other  urban 
centers.  Examples  are  drawn  from 
French,  German,  and  English  literature 
in  the  field.  Les  villes  will  be  most  useful 
to  professional  geographers,  urban  soci¬ 
ologists,  and  city  planners;  but  laymen, 
too,  will  find  much  of  interest  in  this 
scholarly  examination  of  the  world’s 
cities. — Ralph  E.  Olson.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  A.  Kirrmann.  Chimie  organique.  I: 

Giniralitis.  II:  Fonctions  simples. 
Paris.  Colin.  1947.  220  and  195  pages. 
100  fr.  ea. — This  work  is  to  be  complete 
in  3  volumes.  It  is  intended  for  Vhomme 
cultivi;  but  unless  the  cultured  French¬ 
man  is  considerably  better  grounded  in 
science  than  his  American  counterpart, 
it  may  be  a  little  over-technical  for  him. 
The  first  volume  treats  of  theoretical  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry  in  an  admirable  manner 
which  should  appeal  to  the  trained  chem¬ 
ist  who  has  been  unable  to  “keep  up 
with  his  reading.”  The  second  volume 
describes  the  simpler  organic  reactions 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  other  texts 
on  organic  chemistry.  In  general  it  is 
well  done  and  makes  one  look  forward 
to  the  third  volume  (Fonctions  complex¬ 
es),  though  the  declaration  that  ortho-, 
meta-,  and  para-Xylene  can  be  separated 
only  by  chemical  means  is  inaccurate. 
Both  distillation  and  fractional  crystalli¬ 
zation  arc  in  use  for  that  purpose.  The 
statement  that  olefins  occurring  in  pe¬ 
troleum  arc  not  recovered  makes  the 
petroleum  chemist’s  hair  stand  on  end. 
If  straight  chain  hydrocarbon  sulphon- 
ates  were  of  no  importance  we  should 
not  have  our  modern  detergent  industry, 
nor  should  we  have  lubricating  oils 
which  have  to  be  changed  only  twice  a 
year. 


But  the  two  volumes  arc  interesting, 
and  arc  written  with  characteristic 
French  concision,  clarity,  and  simplicity, 
so  that  they  will  be  handy  reference 
books  for  the  busy  chemist  to  keep  on 
his  desk. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berke¬ 
ley,  California. 

^  Paul  Cordicr-Goni.  Castors  du 
Rhdne.  Paris.  Albin-Michcl.  1947. 
254  pages  -|-  16  plates.  200  fr. — This  bi¬ 
ography  of  the  beaver  of  the  Rhone  val¬ 
ley  is  interesting  because  so  few  of  us 
know  much  about  this  animal  although 
it  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  living 
mammals.  The  author  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  a  government  grant  for  the 
protection  of  the  only  beavers  left  in 
France  and  narrates  in  his  book  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  organize  what  we  would  call 
a  reservation.  During  and  after  the  war 
money  was  no  longer  available  and  this 
book  was  written  somewhat  as  propa¬ 
ganda  to  re-establish  the  grant. 

An  interesting  item  is  that  the  French 
beavers  have  for  several  centuries  been 
living  underground  as  a  defense  against 
men;  their  usual  “lodges”  constructed  of 
branches  and  mud  were  too  conspicuous. 
When  the  first  female  beaver  in  the  reser¬ 
vation  where  she  was  well  protected  felt 
that  her  time  was  near  to  give  birth  to 
a  castorin  she  built  in  two  days  and  un¬ 
erringly  the  first  beaver  lodge  seen  in 
France  for  centuries.  Since  only  one  cas¬ 
torin  was  born,  indicating  that  it  was  her 
first  birth,  she  could  not  have  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  nor  could  her  act  be 
explained  purely  as  instinct  as  other  fe¬ 
males  had  for  centuries  whelped  in  un¬ 
derground  chambers.  M.  Cordier-Goni 
attaches  great  importance  to  this  fact 
in  that  it  appears  to  oppose  what  we 
know  as  “instinct”  to  our  other  favorite 
theory  of  “condition-evolution.”  Indeed 
very  interesting  reading. — Pieter  H.  Kol- 
letvijn.  Berkeley,  California. 

^  Ventura  Garcia  Calderon.  Cette 
France  que  nous  aimons.  Paris.  Lc- 
febvre.  New  ed.,  1947.  313  pages. — Son 
of  one  distinguished  Francisco  Garcia 
and  brother  of  another,  this  most  color- 
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ful  member  of  the  family  was  taught  by 
French  priests  in  his  childhood,  came 
to  Paris  before  he  was  of  age,  and  loves 
France  more  jealously  than  most  French¬ 
men.  Completely  bilingual,  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  various  French  books  which  are 
richer  for  their  touches  of  Indo-Ameri- 
can  emotion,  and  various  Spanish  books 
characterized  by  a  chaste  elegance  which 
the  author  learned  from  the  French  clas¬ 
sics.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  his  vivid 
Peruvian  cuentos  were  being  translated 
into  a  dozen  languages.  But  like  his  pa¬ 
triotic  father  and  his  thoughtful  brother, 
he  has  long  been  a  public  servant  (he  is 
now  Peruvian  Minister  to  Belgium), 
and  this  passionate  profession  of  faith 
in  France,  set  off  by  a  bitter  section  on 
Ciermany,  is  the  work  of  a  publicist  with 
an  impressive  stock  of  information. 
But — 

Garcia  Calderon  wrote  his  book  w'hile 
the  Germans  were  in  Paris,  which  par¬ 
tially  explains  but  does  not  justify  the 
naive  unfairness  of  his  generalizations. 
For  instance  (p.  181):  “La  litterature 
fran^aise  se  refuse  done  a  etre  vulgaire 
et  ne  pourra  jamais  le  devenir.  .  .  .  Ra¬ 
belais  reste  une  exception.  .  .  Ra¬ 
belais  is  not  an  exception. — R.  T.  //. 

^  Lyautey.  Choix  de  lettres,  1882- 
1919.  Paris.  Colin.  1947.  vi4-321 
pages.  225  fr. — Marshal  Lyautey  was  not 
only  a  great  soldier  and  empire  builder. 
He  was  also  a  charming  and  assiduous 
letter  writer.  This  little  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  good  selection  from  his  three 
large  volumes  of  correspondence.  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  sister,  friends,  and  politi¬ 
cal  leaders,  and  omitting  technical  mili¬ 
tary  details,  these  letters  mostly  picture 
his  activities  in  Indo-China,  Madagas¬ 
car,  and  Morocco  where  he  brilliantly 

M.  A.  Lubin  has  been  publishing  in 
Les  Griots  of  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  lists 
of  literary  publications  in  his  republic 
during  the  last  20  years.  He  lists  some  90 
volumes  of  poetry  and  some  40  novels. 

Professor  Herbert  Steiner’s  beautiful¬ 
ly  printed  and  carefully  edited  magazine 


carried  out  the  policies  which  he  had 
learned  from  Gallieni.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  commented  from  afar  on 
events  at  home,  deploring,  for  instance, 
the  rifts  in  society  caused  by  the  Dreyfus 
affair  and  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Pierre  Vienot.  Theatre  1947.  Etudes 
psychomorphiques  de  visages.  Paris. 
Calliope.  1947.  58  pages  -|-  23  plates. — 
Psychomorphology,  we  learn,  is  the 
study  of  face  and  manner  as  bases  for 
the  determination  of  character.  The  psy¬ 
chomorphologist  in  this  case  has  studied 
23  French  actors,  13  men  and  10  women, 
each  of  whom  has  collaborated  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  granting  him  an  interview  so 
that  he  could  secure  the  necessary  data. 
The  full-page  analysis  of  each  (Gaston 
Baty,  Dussane,  Pierre  Fresnay,  Jacques 
Hebertot,  Marguerite  Moreno,  Yvonne 
Printemps,  Monelle  Valentin,  etc.)  is  ar¬ 
resting  and  impressive,  but  one  wonders 
if  what  the  analyst  knows  of  each  one  of 
these  prominent  personalities  from  other 
sources  than  a  short  conversation  and  the 
opportunity  to  note  the  complexion,  the 
shape  of  ears  and  forehead,  and  the  ease 
or  constraint  of  manner,  may  not  uncon¬ 
sciously  have  played  a  very  large  part  in 
his  conclusions. 

M.  Vienot  proposes  to  publish  similar 
psychologizings  of  other  actors,  as  well 
as  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  writers.  We 
understand  that  his  work  is  attracting 
attention  in  other  countries  than  his  own. 
We  think  his  diagnoses  would  interest 
foreigners  even  more  if  he  furnished  a 
biography  of  each  subject,  so  that  readers 
could  compare  each  one’s  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  with  his  personality  as  M. 
Vienot  develops  it. — R.  T.  H. 

Mesa  carries  in  its  Winter  number  1947 
several  searching  letters  on  the  heritage 
of  culture  exchanged  between  the  two 
Russian  scholars  M.  Gershenzon  and  V. 
Ivanov  in  1920,  a  section  of  St.  John 
Perse’s  long  poem  Vents,  several  poems 
by  Eric  Kahler,  and  Katherine  Garrison 
Chapin’s  essay  The  Quality  of  Poetry. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  Spanish,  see  “ Head-Uners" ) 


^  Tcodoro  Alvarado  Garaicoa.  La  doc- 

trina  internacional  de  Frank}in  D. 
Roosevelt.  Guayaquil.  Univcrsidad  dc 
(Tuayaquil.  1947.  75  pages. — Tlie  profes¬ 
sor  of  international  law  at  the  University 
of  Guayaquil  has  published  an  adula¬ 
tory  but  thoughtful  study  of  the  papers 
of  President  Roosevelt,  and  President 
Garcia  Moreno  has  added  a  tribute  to 
“el  mis  denodado  defensor  de  la  paz 
y  las  libertades  de  los  hombres.” 

After  a  brief  biographical  introduc¬ 
tion,  Professor  Alvarado  devotes  indi¬ 
vidual  chapters  to  The  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  Roosevelt’s  Creed,  The  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  Conferences  of  Cairo,  Te¬ 
heran,  and  Yalta;  and  Roosevelt’s  final 
speech.  The  last  two  pages  summarize 
his  claims  to  immortality  and  reveal  once 
more  the  admiration  and  confidence  of 
Latin  Americans  for  Roosevelt. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

A  Venturas  del  Capitdn  Alonso  de 

Contreras.  Manuel  Serrano  y  Sanz, 
cd.  Madrid.  C3ccidente.  1943.  i-|-247 
pages.  15  ptas. — The  manuscript  of  the 
text  before  us  was  discovered  by  Serrano 
y  Sanz  in  1900  and  published  in  El  Bo- 
lettn  de  la  Academia  de  la  Historia.  It  is 
here  reproduced  in  a  popular  edition.  It 
is  the  autobiography  of  a  Spanish  soldier 
of  the  early  17th  century.  His  principal 
activities  were  in  the  war  waged  by  the 
Spanish  against  the  Turks,  but  he  fought 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  As  commander 
of  ships  in  quest  of  loot,  he  obtained 
fabulous  treasure  from  English,  Dutch, 
and  Turkish  prizes.  He  was  constantly 
engaged  in  personal  quarrels  and  killed 
many  adversaries  in  single  combat.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  enough,  at  one  time  he  retired 
into  the  desert  as  a  hermit,  from  which 
retreat  he  was  haled  into  court  for  lead¬ 
ing  the  hostile  Moriscos.  He  was  finally 
acquitted  of  this  charge. 

Contreras,  unlike  most  adventurers  of 
his  time,  seems  to  have  had  some  educa¬ 


tion.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  and  some  believe  Lope 
inspired  him  to  write  his  memoirs.  His 
style  is  clear  and  direct,  almost  devoid 
of  adornment,  indeed  he  seldom  uses  an 
adjective.'His  vocabulary  is  limited,  but 
he  always  uses  the  right  word.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  so  concise  and  rapid-moving 
and  the  subject  matter  so  exciting  that 
it  is  easy  to  read  as  a  story,  aside  from 
its  value  as  a  historical  document. — Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Carlos  Bosch  Garcia.  Problemas  di- 
plomdticos  del  MSxico  independien- 
te.  Mexico.  Colegio  dc  Mexico.  1947. 
334  pages. — Carlos  Bosch  Garcia,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Colegio  dc  Mexico,  is  the 
son  of  the  distinguished  Spanish  arche¬ 
ologist  in  exile,  Pedro  Bosch  Gimpera. 
This  book  describes  the  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  new-born  Mexican  republic 
with  the  United  States,  England,  the 
V^atican,  and  France.  Some  original  re¬ 
search  was  done  in  the  archives  of  the 
Mexican  Sccretaria  dc  Relaciones  Ex- 
teriorcs,  but  most  of  the  documents  used 
had  been  published  in  Webster,  Britain 
and  the  Independence  of  Latin  America; 
Manning,  Diplomatic  Correspondence 
of  the  United  States  Concerning  the  In¬ 
dependence  of  the  Latin  American  Na¬ 
tions;  and  in  the  volumes  La  diplomacia 
mexicana  published  by  the  Mexican  for¬ 
eign  office.  Thus,  certain  relations  arc 
intentionally  omitted,  as  for  example  the 
relations  of  Mexico  with  the  other  Latin 
American  republics.  A  careful,  scholarly 
work,  although  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  sec  the  wood  for  the  trees. — Ronald 
Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

^  Manuel  Galvez.  El  Santito  de  la 
Tolderta.  La  vida  perfecta  de  Ce- 
ferino  Namuncurd.  Buenos  Aires.  Po- 
blet.  1947.  235  pages. — The  struggle  of 
the  last  of  the  Pampa  Indians  with  the 
whites  was  a  relentless,  horrible  warfare. 
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in  which  the  aborigcnes  were  eliminated 
without  mercy  by  their  “civilized”  ene¬ 
mies.  The  talented  novelist  and  biogra¬ 
pher  Galvez  writes  here  about  the  na¬ 
tives’  manner  of  life,  their  effective  meth¬ 
ods  of  warfare  against  the  odds  of  mech¬ 
anized  weapons,  and  the  epic  courage  of 
the  white  settlers  who  braved  the  In¬ 
dians  for  decades,  till  the  1880’s  brought 
peace  through  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  natives. 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  great  Cacique 
Manuel  Namuncurd,  twelve-year-old 
Ceferino,  was  sent  to  school  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  was  drawn  to  the  religious 
life.  Intelligent  and  devout,  he  studied 
for  the  priesthood,  first  in  Argentina  and 
then  in  Italy;  but  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  His  mentors  should  have 
mingled  more  worldly  wisdom  with 
their  academic  and  spiritual  acumen. 
The  son  of  the  Pampas  was  physically 
unequal  to  the  sedentary  life  which  was 
thrust  upon  him  and  paid  the  supreme 
penalty  for  their  indiscretion. 

The  account  of  the  Indian’s  struggle 
with  the  whites  belongs  with  the  endur¬ 
ing  history  of  his  race. — John  F.  C. 
Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

^  Martin  Luis  Guzman,  ed.  Morelos 
y  la  iglesia  catdlica.  Mexico.  Empre- 
sas  Editoriales  (Berkeley.  Cibola,  2401 
Ellsworth).  1948.  231  pages.  $1.34  u.s. 
— Guzman’s  series  of  documents  on 
“Mexican  Liberalism  in  Thought  and 
Action,”  to  be  complete  in  nine  volumes, 
undertakes  to  cover  the  political  back¬ 
ground  of  the  revolutionary  periods. 
The  present  collection  follows  the  role 
played  by  Jose  Maria  Morelos,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  his  condemnation  through  the  In¬ 
quisition.  Marked  is  the  fact  that  of  the 
27  charges  against  him  only  one  is  ten¬ 
able,  and  that  a  political  one,  that  of 
“having  fomented  rebellion  against  the 
King.”  The  restraint  and  purity  of  mo¬ 
tive  of  Morelos  and  many  other  patriots 
is  remarkable  in  a  society  which  was 
emerging  from  medieval  totalitarianism, 
in  which  the  Church  took  a  leading  and 
oppressive  part. — John  F.  C.  Green.  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pennsylvania. 


^  Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada.  Sar- 
miento.  Buenos  Aires.  Argos.  1946. 
207  pages.  $6  m-n. — The  history  of  a 
rebel  (in  thought)  by  another  rebel,  who 
brackets  his  hero  with  Larra,  Costa,  Ga- 
nivet,  Unamuno,  and  Marti.  Sarmiento, 
gifted  with  a  clear  intellect  and  a  direct 
transparent  style,  was  perhaps  inclined  to 
cut  his  way  through  theories  and  prob¬ 
lems  a  little  too  summarily  and  to  over¬ 
simplify.  He  believed  wholeheartedly  in 
liberty  and  progress  based  on  universal 
education.  He  looked  on  the  nation  as 
a  school.  He  could  see  no  profit  in  the 
antiquated  lumber  of  Santa  Teresa,  Fray 
Luis  de  Leon,  and  Fray  Luis  de  Gra¬ 
nada;  and  one  must  presume  that  he 
had  not  read  these  very  delightful  au¬ 
thors.  When  two  opposing  camps  are 
both  persuaded  that  they  have  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  truth,  they  should  realize 
that  they  must  both  be  in  the  wrong, 
since  truth  as  it  is  revealed  to  human 
minds  is  strictly  limited  and  relative. 
Were  Sarmiento  alive  today,  when  every¬ 
one  is  being  educated  and  no  one  is  free, 
he  would  probably  have  been  still  more 
bitter  and  impatient.  He  never  shuffled; 
he  was,  to  use  his  biographer’s  word,  “in- 
tergiversable.”  His  hatred  of  Spain  as 
the  land  of  oppression  was  an  instance 
of  his  oversimplification.  His  biographer 
cryptically  refers  to  Spain  today  as  repre¬ 
senting  “colonial  history  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  imperialism.”  That  is  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  neglecting  those  sixteenth- 
century  Spanish  authors. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Jose  Miranda.  Vitoria  y  los  intereses 
de  la  conquista  de  America.  Mexico. 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  1947.  49  pages. — Sr. 
Miranda,  in  Jornadas,  57,  bewails  the 
lack  of  impartial  critical  studies  of  Vi¬ 
toria  and  especially  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  his  ideas  and  the  interests  which 
brought  about  the  conquest  of  America: 
the  Crown’s  interest  in  implanting  ab¬ 
solutism  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
the  Church’s  interest  in  securing  and 
perpetuating  absolute  control  over  the 
spiritual  life  of  all  mankind,  the  interest 
of  the  Conquistadores-Encomenderos  in 
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maintaining  their  aristocratic  position  in 
their  relation  with  other  Spaniards  and 
their  feudal  lordship  over  the  Indians. 
Everyone  accepted  as  a  reasonable  corol¬ 
lary  of  the  Conquest  the  propagation  of 
the  Faith;  but  the  Crown  and  the  Church 
refused  to  admit  the  inferiority  of  the 
Indian,  which  the  Encomenderos  took 
for  granted. — R.  Landa.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  G.  E.  Morales  Munoz.  Fundacidn 
del  pueblo  de  Lares.  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Imprenta  Venezuela.  1946.  338  pages. 
$3. — Lares  is  to  the  Puerto  Rican  what 
Boston  of  the  Tea  Party  is  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can;  for  in  Lares  came  the  first  and  only 
great  movement  for  Puerto  Rican  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  tombs  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Grito  de  Lares  are  today  a  national 
Puerto  Rican  shrine.  Professor  Morales 
Munoz  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  written  a  carefully  documented  his¬ 
tory  of  the  foundation  of  the  little  city. 
As  he  points  out  in  his  preface,  no  good 
history  of  Puerto  Rico  has  ever  been 
written  and  none  will  be  written  until 
such  groundwork  as  his  present  contri¬ 
bution  is  completed.  Morales,  like  many 
of  his  fellow  intellectuals,  is  far  from 
optimistic  about  his  country;  “Our  cul¬ 
ture  today  is  in  the  worst  of  an  agon¬ 
ized  struggle;  tradition  broken,  the  pres¬ 
ent  confused,  and  the  future  dark.”  His 
work,  however,  is  an  affirmation  of  faith 
in  his  country’s  future  and  an  expression 
of  pride  in  its  historic  past. — Lowell 
Dunham.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas.  Juegos  y 
alegrtas  coloniales  en  Chile.  San¬ 
tiago.  Zig-Zag.  1947.  344  pages. — Here 
is  an  answer  for  those  who  wonder  what 
the  conquistadores  used  to  do  in  their 
free  time  between  fights  with  Indians. 
Basing  his  book  on  research  among  let¬ 
ters,  reports  of  contemporary  travelers, 
and  printed  volumes  old  and  new 
(whose  listing  fills  19  pages  of  the  ap¬ 
pendix),  Dr.  Pereira  develops  in  twelve 
sections  various  phases  of  the  lives  of 
his  ancestors.  Sports  and  games  on  horse¬ 
back,  bull  and  cock  fights,  children’s 


games,  gambling,  and  street  entertain¬ 
ment,  are  some  of  the  subheadings.  Each 
provides  details  and  anecdotes  and  shows 
the  sources  of  his  information. 

Though  scholarly,  there  is  nothing 
dry  about  this  fascinating  book,  and 
whether  the  reader  wants  to  learn  the 
rules  of  a  card  game  or  forfeits,  or  is 
curious  about  the  size  of  prizes  in  a  lot¬ 
tery,  he  can  find  such  information,  made 
available  through  several  excellent  in¬ 
dices.  Only  music,  reading,  and  the  the¬ 
ater  seem  to  have  escaped  the  author’s 
attention.  Twenty-one  illustrations  at 
the  end  add  to  the  value  of  this  admir¬ 
able  contribution  to  Latin  American 
folklore. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

^  Jacinto  Octavio  Picon.  Vida  y  obras 
de  Don  Diego  Velazquez.  Buenos 
Aires,  Emece.  New  ed.,  1947.  243  pages. 
$4.50  m-n. — Spain  was  still  dazed  and 
disheartened  by  the  crushing  defeat 
which  the  Americans  had  inflicted  on 
her  a  few  months  before,  when  the 
modest  Madrid  critic  and  story-writer 
Jacinto  Octavio  Picon  gave  her  a  shot  in 
the  arm  by  publishing  the  first  important 
native  biography  of  her  supremely  great 
painter  Veldzquez.  The  Yankees  were 
good  rough-and-tumble  fighters,  but 
after  all  they  had  never  produced  a 
Velazquez! 

Picon’s  fair,  solid,  and  readable  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  brilliant  initiator  of  mod¬ 
ern  realism  in  painting  remains  a  stand¬ 
ard  work.  The  author  left  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  incomplete  at  his  death,  and  later 
editions  use  this  manuscript  as  far  as 
possible,  but  fall  back  on  the  first  print¬ 
ing  when  necessary.  This  second  Emece 
edition  has  an  informative  Nota  preli- 
minar  by  Domenico  Angelini  and  re¬ 
prints  Piedn’s  own  characteristically  de¬ 
mure  and  elegant  Al  Lector  from  the 
original  edition  of  1899. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Constancio  Bernaldo  de  Quirds.  La 
picota  en  America.  La  Habana. 
Montero.  1948. 205  pages  12  plates. — 

The  book  tells  the  history  of  the  picota, 
or  pillory,  during  five  hundred  years  of 
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use  in  Spain  and  Latin  America.  The 
sheer  brutality  of  public  humiliation,  or 
mutilation,  or  whipping,  or  execution, 
with  exposition  of  dissevered  members 
of  the  body,  head,  hands,  or  testes,  shocks 
our  generation,  which  has  known  sadis¬ 
tic  practices  on  the  largest  scale  in  his¬ 
tory.  TTie  picota  was  the  instrument  of 
feudalism  and  was  contemporary  with 
it;  it  served  the  purpose  of  social  control 
as  do  the  Jim  Crow-  and  lynch-law  of 
our  South. 

The  work  of  interpretation  of  law  and 
its  administration  is  well  done;  the  pi¬ 
cota  was  “the  sign  of  vassalism,”  and 
in  most  cases  carried  the  image  of  the 
sovereign,  as  the  sole  source  of  law  and 
justice. 

When  the  people  secured  a  larger 
share  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
this  symbol  gave  way  to  the  systems  of 
better  codihed  legal  control.  The  physi¬ 
cal  instrument  was,  as  always,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  prevalent  penal  and  so¬ 
cial  philosophy. — John  F.  C.  Green.  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pennsylvania. 

^  Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa.  His- 
toria  de  los  Incas.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  3rd  ed.,  1947.  302  pages.  |5.50 
m-n. — This  edition  of  the  History  of 
the  Incas  is  accompanied  by  brief  notes 
and  a  sixty-page  introduction  by  Don 
Angel  Rosenblat,  who  throws  light  on 
the  checkered  and  extraordinary  career 
of  this  explorer,  conquistador,  astrologer, 
and  mathematician  who  was  also  for 
some  months  a  Professor  of  Grammar 
(Latin).  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1532  in  Castille,  the  son  of  a  Galician 
father  and  Basque  mother.  He  was  twice 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition  for  sorcery 
and  was  also  a  prisoner  for  some  weeks 
in  France;  he  died  at  the  age  of  about 
sixty,  still  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty 
on  the  high  seas.  In  1579,  had  he  not 
been  thwarted  by  the  tardier  response  of 
his  companions,  he  might  possibly  have 
captured  Sir  Francis  Drake,  “a  Fran¬ 
cisco  Drak,  a  man  of  low  condition  but 
a  skilful  mariner  and  daring  pirate.” 
Sarmiento’s  History  shows  the  same 
mixture  of  shrewdness  and  ingenuous¬ 


ness  which  characterized  his  own  career. 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

^  J.  Luis  Trenti  Rocamora.  La  cultura 
en  Buenos  Aires  hasta  1810.  Buenos 
Aires.  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires. 
1948.  156  pages. — Cuaderno  No.  2  of 
the  Divulgacion  de  Nuestra  Historia 
series,  on  calendared  paper  and  with  29 
illustrations,  gives  introductory  material 
and  bibliographical  help  on  twelve 
phases  of  Argentine  colonial  culture,  in¬ 
cluding  education,  literature,  drama, 
journalism,  medicine,  and  six  divisions 
of  Fine  Arts. 

For  each  topic,  a  six  to  eight  page  es¬ 
say,  combining  history  and  criticism,  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  suggested  readings. 
This  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  the  old  Argentina. — 
W.  K.  j. 

^  Antonio  Andrade  Crispino.  La  revo- 
lucion  por  el  salario  en  Colombia. 
Bogota.  Teoria.  1947.  165  pages. — 
Books  on  problems  of  labor  and  capital 
have  been  scarce  in  Latin  America.  This 
thoughtful  discussion  is  by  a  professor 
who  steers  a  course  between  Marxism 
and  Liberal  Economy. 

Dr.  Andrade  warns  that  he  advocates 
no  revolution  but  does  demand  immedi¬ 
ate  action.  He  looks  first  at  the  history 
of  wages,  from  slavery  to  modern  times, 
and  discusses  the  relative  advantages  of 
contracted  salaries  and  those  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  profits,  showing  the 
variations  in  a  capitalistic  world  between 
charity  and  justice.  He  studies  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  proportional  salaries  sociological¬ 
ly,  economically,  socially,  and  morally. 
Then  turning  to  specific  instances,  and 
believing  that  each  country  must  work 
out  its  own  cure,  he  proceeds  inductively 
to  develop  one  for  Colombia,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  a  peaceful  reform  must  be 
instituted,  if  his  country  is  to  progress. 
—W.  K.  /. 

^  Guido  de  Ruggiero.  Filosoftas  del 
sigh  XX.  Buenos  Aires.  Abril.  1947. 
289  pages.  |9  m-n. — This  Rome  pro- 
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lessor  has  recently  become  known  in  our 
country  by  the  translation  into  English 
of  his  critical  appraisal  of  existentialism 
(Existentialism.  Disintegration  of  Mans 
Soul.  New  York.  Social  Sciences  Pub¬ 
lishers.  1948),  an  essay  which  is  also 
included  in  this  Spanish  translation. 
Most  of  the  articles  were  published  in 
the  review  La  Critica,  between  1927  and 
1933. 

The  present  collection  was  published 
in  Italy  in  1933  and  deals  with  Alexan¬ 
der,  Whitehead,  Santayana,  Dewey,  Col- 
lingwood,  Meyerson,  Bergson,  Dilthey, 
Husserl,  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger,  Jas¬ 
pers,  Freud,  etc.  The  author  shows  him¬ 
self  familiar  with  both  philosophy  and 
science.  His  presentation  is  clear  and 
succinct;  his  criticism  trenchant  and  cir¬ 
cumspect.  His  philosophic  point  of  view 
is  that  of  moderate  idealism,  and  some  of 
his  judgments  are  decidedly  one-sided 
on  account  of  this  limited  perspective. 

Two  appendices  on  Freud  and  Freu¬ 
dians  express  the  reaction  of  healthy 
common  sense  to  the  aberrations  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  the  lunatic  fringe  of  the 
psychoanalyst  sect.  Admitting  his  in- 
competency  in  strictly  psychiatric  mat¬ 
ters,  De  Ruggiero  criticizes  psychoanal¬ 
ysis  “no  como  ciencia  de  las  neurosis, 
sino  en  cuanto  pretende  interpretar  el 
arte,  la  religidn,  la  historia,  la  espirituali- 
dad  del  hombre,”  and  he  inveighs 
against  “la  estupidez  y  las  obscenidades 
que  introduce  en  los  espiritus.” — Kurt 
F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Juan  Zaragueta.  El  lenguaje  y  la 
filosofta.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior 
de  Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1945.  395 
pages. — Professor  Zaragueta  continues 
old  scholastic  studies  on  linguistic  anal¬ 
ogy  and  metaphor  and  carries  them  fur¬ 
ther  while  showing  their  relevancy  in 
modern  thinking.  Even  the  most  exact 
of  modern  sciences,  he  proves,  have  to 
have  recourse  to  analogies  and  meta¬ 
phors,  two  linguistic  devices  considered 
as  essentially  literary,  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  basic  concepts  and  theories. 
Similarly,  many  philosophical  systems 
are  based  on  metaphors  rather  than  on 


well  defined  concepts,  a  situation  which 
makes  many  age-long  controversies  a 
quarrel  about  words.  That  there  is  no 
exact  parallelism  between  thought  and 
language,  and  that  the  latter  often  re¬ 
places  the  former,  is  the  author’s  main 
conclusion. 

If  Spanish  philosophy  could  attract 
the  attention  of  American  philosophers, 
this  book  would  confirm  modern  Posi¬ 
tivist  followers  of  Carnap  in  their  claim 
that  most  of  what  has  traditionally  been 
uken  for  philosophical  thinking  is 
empty  language;  others  would  find  that 
Professor  Stephen  C.  Pepper’s  profound 
view  that  each  of  the  traditional  philo¬ 
sophical  positions  is  a  “world  hypothe¬ 
sis’’  rooted  in  a  favorite  metaphor,  has 
been  independently  confirmed  by  mod¬ 
ern  Scholasticism.  —  Manuel  Olguin. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

*  Enrique  Pineyro.  Notas  criticas.  La 
Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn. 
1947.  191  pages. — Continuing  its  policy 
of  reprinting  work  by  Cubans,  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education  observes  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  a  critic  and  patriot  by 
collecting  his  fugitive  articles,  mostly 
book  reviews,  which  appeared  in  maga¬ 
zines  between  1885  and  1895.  The  edi¬ 
tor,  Antonio  Iraizoz,  who  has  previous¬ 
ly  published  a  study  of  the  author,  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  has  pruned  and  polished. 

Dated  from  Paris,  where  the  author 
fled  after  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure 
Cuban  freedom,  the  reviews  cover  many 
topics.  Interesting  is  Pineyro’s  enthusi¬ 
astic  reaction  to  the  article  on  Spain  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Readable, 
too,  are  those  devoted  to  Lazarillo  de 
Tormes  and  Gil  Bias,  and  one  dealing 
with  Juana  la  Loca  in  drama  and  his¬ 
tory.— IT.  K.  /. 

**  Mario  A.  Rodriguez  Alemdn.  Perfil 
y  contorno  de  Katherine  Mansfield. 
La  Habana.  Cooperacidn.  1947. 48  pages. 
— Latin  America  has  only  recently  be¬ 
come  interested  in  Katherine  Mansfield, 
and  it  was  not  till  lately  that  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  began  to  read  her.  But  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  know  her,  they  recognized 
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what  Rodriguez  in  this  original  essay 
calls  her  cercania  vital.  This  “profile  and 
outline”  of  the  vivid  and  appealing 
story-writer  is  warm  with  emotion  and 
evocative  power.  It  is  no  cold  academic 
study  but  a  spiritual  resurrection  of  the 
exceptional  being  who  ended  her  painful 
earthly  vigil  in  Fontainebleau  in  1923. 
Rodriguez  Alemdn  is  conversant  not 
only  with  her  writing,  but  with  her 
spirit,  her  emotional  reactions,  her  hu¬ 
man  verity. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

^  Pedro  Romeral.  Literatura  rusa. 

Buenos  Aires.  Atlantida,  1946.  269 
pages  24  plates.  $4  m-n. — Sr.  Ro¬ 
meral  surveys  in  this  litde  book  the 
whole  rich  expanse  of  Russian  literature 
from  the  ninth  century  to  the  latest  years 
of  our  own  time.  Neither  does  he  forget 
the  beautiful  Bylinas  and  other  folk  lit¬ 
erature. 

He  declares  that  he  does  not  credit 
the  existence  of  a  law  under  which  na¬ 
tions  succeed  each  other  in  the  hegem¬ 
ony  of  culture.  Neither  does  he  believe 
in  the  spontaneous  blossoming  of  a  cul¬ 
ture,  “que  nazea  la  cultura  por  genera- 
cion  espontinea  y  como  llovido  del 
cielo.”  Literature,  like  other  cultural  de¬ 
velopments,  is  to  him  the  result  of  his- 
torico-political  situations  which  create 
conditions  favorable  for  a  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  intellectual  life.  Starting  from 
this  postulate,  he  divides  pre-Soviet  Rus¬ 
sian  literature  into  three  periods,  gives 
the  historical,  political,  and  social  facts 
of  each  period,  and  discusses  authors 
and  their  works,  “schools”  and  “move¬ 
ments,”  in  relation  to  this  background. 
His  last  chapter  deals  with  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  and  with  Soviet  literature 
(37  pages). 

It  is  amazing  how  well  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  ambitious  task  within  his 
narrow  limits.  The  material  is  skilfully 
organized  and  the  discussions  are  lucid 
and  interesting.  There  are  even  some 
well  chosen  anecdotes,  and  here  and 
there  a  passage  is  quoted. 

A  comprehensive  index  facilitates  the 


use  of  the  book  for  reference  purposes. 
— Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Pedro  Ceruti  Crosa.  ]esus  de  la 
Fuente.  Montevideo.  Pueblos  Uni- 
dos.  1947.  226  pages. — This  is  the  only 
novel  written  by  the  social  reformer 
Ceruti  Crosa,  who  died  in  Montevideo 
in  1947.  It  is  the  story  of  a  clean,  good 
man  whose  loyal  and  noble  nature 
makes  him  a  power  in  his  community. 
This  man  is  eventually  the  victim  of  a 
miserable  plot  devised  for  private  gain. 
The  novel  is  enriched  with  details  which 
prove  Ceruti  Crosa’s  psychological  pro¬ 
fundity  and  his  social  vision.  Irony,  suf¬ 
fering,  ignorance  and  superstition,  indus¬ 
try  and  self-sacrifice — all  these  are  strong¬ 
ly  in  evidence  in  this  posthumous  work 
of  a  studious  and  generous  Uruguayan, 
The  book  is  very  modestly  printed. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Fabidn  Dobles.  Una  burbuja  en  el 
limbo.  San  Jose.  Atelier.  1946.  195 
pages. — A  psychological  novel  of  a 
small  town  and  the  uninhibited  son  of 
its  mayor.  Because  he  is  “different,”  the 
townsfolk  call  Ignacio  Rios  crazy.  Nacho 
lives  in  a  world  apart.  He  has  his  ani¬ 
mals,  his  mountains,  his  dreams.  To¬ 
wards  members  of  his  family  he  feels  in¬ 
difference  or  antagonism.  Others  do  not 
exist  for  him.  He  accepts  no  responsibil¬ 
ity — until  tragedy  befalls  his  home. 

In  the  background  lies  the  town,  any 
town  endowed  by  benevolent  nature, 
vegetating  as  it  accepts  what  Providence 
bestows  and  asks  no  more.  Lacking  trag¬ 
edy,  it  cannot  create,  the  foreigner  ex¬ 
plains  to  Nacho.  This  is  its  tragedy. 

The  narrative  moves  slowly  with 
much  detail  in  the  presentation  of  Ig¬ 
nacio’s  personality.  The  tempo  changes 
when  tragedy,  in  the  form  of  the  may¬ 
or’s  (anticipated)  death,  results  from  a 
political  uprising.  Ignacio  reaches  man’s 
stature  before  he  leaves  home  for  the 
last  time.  In  the  end,  some  of  those  who 
knew  him  conclude  that  all  men  have 
Ignacio’s  urgings  but  do  not  heed  them 
because  their  lives  are  wasted  on  trifles. 
— Nora  B.  Thompson.  Philadelphia. 
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Jst  Raul  Larra.  Gran  Chaco.  Buenos 

Aires.  Future.  1947.  190  pages.  $4 
m-n. — ^From  pseudo-socialist  to  arriviste 
governor  of  Gran  Chaco  and  from  Ital¬ 
ian  immigrant  to  incorruptible  leader 
of  the  exploited  Chaco  cotton  growers, 
polarizes  the  evolution  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  of  this  novel.  The  au¬ 
thor  does  a  superb  job  in  analyzing  and 
portraying  the  moral  decay  of  a  young 
lawyer  who,  goaded  by  a  gnawing  am¬ 
bition,  betrays  his  friends,  genuflexes  to 
the  Caudillo  assassin  of  his  father,  and 
deports  the  courageous  Valenti  because 
he  encouraged  his  fellow  farmers  not  to 
sell  their  cotton  at  a  loss.  The  novelist 
avoids  the  propaganda  pitfalls  of  his 
theme  through  graphic  narrative  sim¬ 
plicity,  plausible  characterization,  and  a 
rich  fabric  of  poetic  symbols. — Boyd  G. 
Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

Kaj  Munk.  Vn  idealista. — La  vispera 

de  Cannas.  Daniel  Kraemer  and 
Francisco  Agramonte,  trs.  and  eds. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1947.  298  pages.  35 
ptas. — When  Himmler’s  agents  assassi¬ 
nated  the  eccentric  preacher-playwright 
Kaj  Munk  in  January  1944,  they  set  a 
halo  about  his  head  and  made  his  name 
a  symbol  and  a  battle-cry.  Now  that 
Himmler  and  his  agents  have  followed 
Kaj  Munk  into  eternity,  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  look  with  qualified  admiration 
at  Munk’s  violent  theater.  Kraemer  and 
Agramonte  have  translated  a  product  of 
his  early  Sturm  und  Drang,  following  it 
with  a  beautiful  dialogue  which  ap¬ 
peared  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  mur¬ 
der,  and  preceding  it  with  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  long  Introduction  which  will 
be  welcome  in  this  country,  where  his 
name  calls  up  memories  of  Andreas 
Hofer  and  Markos  Bozzaris  rather  than 
of  Schiller  and  Ibsen.  Kaj  Munk  was  for 
most  of  his  life  a  Carlylean  hero-wor¬ 
shiper  and  for  a  time  a  champion  of 
Mussolini  and  of  Hitler,  but  in  his  last 
lustrum  he  made  complete  amends  for 
his  earlier  unwisdom. 

Vn  idealista  is  a  thunderous  long  melo¬ 
drama  at  the  end  of  which  a  little  He¬ 
brew  from  Nazareth  overthrows  the 


bloody  autocrat  Herod.  La  vispera  de 
Cannas  is  so  completely  different,  so 
subtle  and  quietly  penetrating,  that  it 
seems  as  if  Kaj  Munk  might  have  be¬ 
come  a  very  great  artist  if  he  had  not 
become  that  greater  thing,  a  martyr  to 
his  faith  in  freedom  and  love  of  man 
for  man. 

The  literature  on  him  in  this  country 
is  meager.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  article  on  him,  A  Voice 
Death  Has  Not  Silenced,  in  Booths 
Abroad  a  few  weeks  after  his  death 
(Spring  1944).—/?.  T.  H. 

^  Bernardo  Ortiz  de  Montellano.  El 
Sombrerdn.  Mexico.  Estampa  Mexi- 
cana.  1946.  53  pages,  large  format.  40 
ill. — Credit  for  this  grotesque  and  im¬ 
pressive  book  belongs  equally  to  the  poet 
Ortiz  de  Montellano  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  young  painter  Alfredo  Zalce, 
who  has  done  freakish  murals  in  Mexico 
and  has  exhibited  in  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  Bernardo  Ortiz,  poet,  scholar, 
and  educator,  might  be  designated  as  a 
specialist  in  dreaming,  since  several  of 
his  books  portray  the  caprices  of  the 
imagination  when  it  has  shown  reason 
a  clean  pair  of  heels.  This  book  has  two 
elusive  little  puppet  plays.  One  deals 
with  the  mysterious  misdeeds  of  a  bad 
spirit,  El  Sombreron,  who  persecutes  an 
honest  peasant  family.  The  other,  cryp¬ 
tically  titled  La  cabeza  de  Salomd,  pic¬ 
tures  the  sad  fate  of  an  unfaithful  wife 
who  leaves  her  head  at  home  in  her 
hammock  while  she  keeps  a  tryst  with 
her  lover,  and  who  returns  home  to  find 
that  her  husband  has  buried  the  head 
in  the  ashes  of  the  fireplace — with  much 
else  which  is  pleasing  but  perplexing.  ^ 

Ortiz  de  Montellano  is  a  wizard  with 
words.  His  long  poem  Martes  de  Car- 
naval  dizzily  mingles  dancing  and 
dreaming: 

La  danza,  la  miscara 

El  sueno  de  la  danza,  cl  sueno  de  la  miscara 
El  sueno  danza  la  miscara  del  sueno 
Goza,  gocemos,  gozarel 

—R.  T.  H. 

^  Juan  Antonio  de  Zunzunegui.  lAy 
.  .  .  Estos  hijosl  Buenos  Aires.  Ci- 
mera.  1946.  428  pages.  |7  m-n. — This 
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novel  won  the  coveted  Fastenrath  prize 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Spain  for  the 
period  1941-43.  As  such  a  prizewinner, 
one  should  expect  to  find  here  the  finest 
quality  of  contemporary  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  it  is.  If  so,  then  Spanish 
writing  has  indeed  sunk  very,  very  low. 

Azorin,  in  a  jacket  blurb,  says  that 
Senor  Zunzunegui,  unlike  those  authors 
who  write  without  preparation,  has  doc¬ 
umented  his  work  “scrupulously.”  The 
result  of  this  “documentation”  is  a 
mountain  of  pages  filled  with  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  irrelevant  details,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  pace  of  the  novel  is  that 
of  a  stagnant  stream. 

This  is  the  story  of  Luis  Lorrinaga 
Arroniz  and  his  doting  mother,  in  con¬ 
temporary  Spain,  from  the  time  of  his 
baptism  in  1906  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  civil  war  in  Spain.  Because  Luis’ 
father  had  drunk  himself  to  death,  his 
mother  decided  to  devote  her  life  to  her 
son.  She  kept  a  priest  in  the  house  to 
guard  his  soul  against  evil.  When  it  is 
discovered  that  Luis  and  some  of  his 
schoolmates  have  been  visiting  a  house 
of  ill  fame,  Luis  is  withdrawn  from 
school  and  his  education  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  priest.  His  mother’s  attempt 
to  arrange  a  marriage  for  him  with  a 
local  girl  fails.  Luis  finally  continues  his 
education,  first  in  France,  where  he  has 
a  sordid  love  affair  with  a  Spanish  girl, 
and  then  in  England. 

On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  is  elected 
a  deputy  to  the  Cortes  but  his  political 
career  is  cut  short  by  the  establishment 
of  the  republic.  Nothing  remains  in  life 
but  alcohol.  There  are  lost  week-ends, 
then  lost  weeks.  His  mother  dies,  heart¬ 
broken,  and  Luis  turns  to  religion.  The 
novel  ends  with  the  news  that  Bilbao  has 
been  captured  by  “the  glorious  National 
armies,”  and  Luis  prays  his  thanks  to 
God. — Joseph  A.  Brandt.  New  York 
City. 

*  Guillermo  Alfredo  Cook.  Breve  an- 
tologia  de  poetas  universitarios. 
Caracas.  Centro  de  Estudiantes  de  Eco- 
nomia  y  Derecho.  1947.  116  pages. — As 
a  poet  in  his  own  right,  and  as  editor 


of  an  anthology  of  his  classmates.  Dr. 
Cook  is  one  of  the  important  new  fig¬ 
ures  of  Venezuela.  In  1942  he  pub¬ 
lished  Letra  para  tu  musica,  in  a  for¬ 
mat  the  size  of  our  popular  sheet  mu¬ 
sic,  to  include  examples  from  other 
larger  collections,  still  unprinted.  These 
lyric  expressions  of  passion  have  the  au¬ 
thentic  voice  of  a  poet  and  are  more  fin¬ 
ished  than  the  sketches  that  share  the 
pages  with  them. 

In  the  present  anthology  he  has  gath¬ 
ered  37  poems  by  ten  students  of  the 
University  of  Caracas,  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  class  of  the  writer,  each  sec¬ 
tion  preceded  by  a  brief  biographical 
note.  All  of  them,  even  the  youngest,  a 
sophomore  in  Economics,  have  pub¬ 
lished  their  own  volumes  of  poetry;  there 
is  maturity  in  the  offerings,  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  attractively  readable. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Jose  Joaquin  de  Olmedo.  Poesias 
completas.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1947  (1st  ed.,  Quito, 
1945).  lxviii-|-317  pages. — An  introduc¬ 
tion  of  seventy  pages,  eighty  pages  of 
notes,  and  over  two  hundred  pages  of 
text,  containing  eighty-three  poems  (in¬ 
cluding  a  complete  Spanish  version  of 
Pope’s  Bssay  on  Man),  some  of  which 
arc  here  published  for  the  first  time, 
constitute  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  singer 
of  South  American  liberty  in  the  cen¬ 
tenary  year  of  his  death.  (The  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  book  bears  the  date  1945.) 
Born  in  Guayaquil,  Jos6  Joaquin  de 
Olmedo  was  the  son  of  a  Spanish  officer 
who  hailed  from  Malaga.  The  son  was 
forty  years  old  when  the  rebellion  of 
1820  swept  him  into  its  current,  wrap¬ 
ping  a  slice  of  his  life  in  turbulence  and 
disquiet.  His  masterpiece,  the  long  ode 
to  Bolivar,  here  given  in  two  versions, 
belongs  to  oratorical  poetry,  but  its 
rhymes  arc  unforced  and  its  grandilo¬ 
quence  is  natural.  At  the  end  of  this 
noble  ode  the  poet  returns  to  his  orange 
trees  and  roses,  but  even  here  “Pomona 
reigns  upon  her  pompous  throne.”  But 
in  its  sincerity,  dignity,  and  elevation  of 
thought  and  style  Olmcdo’s  poetry  could 
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never  be  dismissed  as  merely  pompous. 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

Roger  Pla.  La  pintura  pompeyana. 

Rosario.  Rosario.  1947.  129  pages  + 
75  ill.  $10  m-n. — A  young  Rosario  critic 
who  has  already  published  plays  and  a 
novel  as  well  as  studies  of  painting  in 
Holland  and  in  England  now  studies 
Roman  art  as  conserved  by  the  volcanic 
ash  that  covered  Pompeii  during  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  A.D.  He 
finds  four  periods  during  the  350  years, 
and  contrasts  the  individualistic  manner 
of  the  Romans  with  the  collective  art  of 
the  Athens  of  Phidias.  He  concludes  by 
philosophizing  on  the  possibilities  of 
new  art  for  today,  separated  from  the 
past  as  Occidental  art  branched  off  from 
the  Greco- Roman. 

This  is  a  beautifully  produced  book. 
Though  some  of  its  black-and-white  il¬ 
lustrations  of  paintings  and  mosaics  are 
not  very  clear  in  spite  of  the  calendared 
paper,  the  book  is  attractive  and  is  profit¬ 
able  reading. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada.  La  ca- 

heza  de  Goliat.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec6. 
1947.  319  pages.  $7  m-n. — Martinez 
Estrada  was  born  in  an  Argentine  vil¬ 
lage  with  a  delightful  name:  San  Jos6  de 
la  Esquina.  His  best-known  work  is  an 
analysis  of  the  Argentine  countryside: 
Radiografta  de  la  pampa  (1933).  He  is 
essentially  a  lover  of  fields  and  of  ani¬ 
mals;  when  he  visited  this  reviewer’s 
home  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  nurse  a  sick  sheep.  Now  he 
writes  about  the  great  city  of  Buenos 
Aires.  TThe  title  suggests  that  the  author, 
a  country  boy  like  David,  is  aiming  a 
sling  shot  at  the  head  of  the  Philistine 
giant  Buenos  Aires  and  that  he  returns 
with  the  dead  head  as  his  trophy.  The 
sub-title,  Microscopia  de  Buenos  Aires, 
recalls  the  earlier  “radiograph”  of  the 
pampa,  but  neither  work  is  scientific.  Al¬ 
though  Martinez  Estrada  has  docu¬ 
mented  himself  carefully,  the  book  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  series  of  well-written  literary 
pieces  on  a  metropolis  where  the  author 


clearly  does  not  feel  too  much  at  home. 
De  gustibus — this  reviewer  thinks  that 
Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  world  and  finds  the  pampas  rather 
monotonous. — Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Luisita  Aguilera  Patino.  El  pana- 
meno  visto  a  travis  de  su  lenguaje. 
Panamd.  Ferguson  &  Ferguson,  n.d.  415 
pages. — This  volume  should  be  judged 
in  relation  to  the  current  movement  in 
Panama  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  national 
culture.  In  the  field  of  semantics  it  at¬ 
tempts  the  task  that  Rodrigo  Mird’s 
Teoria  de  la  patria  (Panamd,  1947)  un¬ 
dertook  in  the  sphere  of  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  theory:  to  sift  out  from  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  diverse  heritages  the  things 
which  are  essentially  Panamanian.  The 
author’s  attempt  to  explain  the  Pana¬ 
manian  people  in  terms  of  their  language 
provides  an  interesting  approach  to  the 
national  character.  Scholars,  however, 
will  find  the  exuberance  of  her  imagina¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  matters  of  etymol¬ 
ogy,  and  her  lack  of  method  extremely 
disconcerting;  the  principal  value  of  her 
work  lies  in  the  definition  of  regional 
terms  hitherto  unrecorded. 

The  spoken  language  of  Panama — 
the  colonial  crossroads  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  colonization — is  of  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  language  in 
America.  But  the  need  for  a  definitive 
study  of  Panamanian  Spanish  will  prob 
ably  not  be  satisfied  until  the  articles 
which  Miguel  Amado,  under  the  tide 
El  lenguaje  en  Panamd,  is  contributing 
to  the  Boletin  de  la  Academia  Argen¬ 
tina  de  Letras,  arc  completed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  extended  book  form. — Daniel 
Wogan.  Tulanc  University. 

^  Jorge  A.  Cowley  and  Ferndndez 
Saavedra.  Parte  general  del  eddigo 
de  dejensa  social  concordada  con  algu- 
nas  legislaciones  sud  y  centroamericanos 
y  jurisprudencia  mejicana.  La  Habana. 
Montcro.  1942.  126  pages. — As  the  tide 
indicates,  this  work  consists  of  the  “gen¬ 
eral  part”  of  the  Cuban  criminal  code, 
with  annotations  showing  corresponding 
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legislation  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Costa  Rica,  with  a  summary  of 
Mexican  “jurisprudence”  (course  of  de¬ 
cision),  wherever  this  is  deemed  advan¬ 
tageous.  To  the  student  of  comparative 
law  it  will  be  both  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Judge  Cowley,  confessedly  a  devotee 
of  the  Positivist  thought  in  criminology, 
includes  several  brief  introductory  es¬ 
says  on  the  development  of  theories  as 
to  crime  and  punishment,  criminal  law, 
and  criminology.  One  gathers  that  he 
does  not  sympathize  overmuch  with 
some  features  of  the  Cuban  code,  par¬ 


ticularly  its  complexity  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  circumstances  which  are 
deemed  to  aggravate  offenses.  The  Posi¬ 
tivist  theory  can  be  pushed  too  far,  and 
I,  for  one,  cannot  accept  its  complete 
denial  of  free  will  and  individual  moral 
responsibility,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  attempt  to  work  out  an  intricate 
criminological  accounting  system,  by 
which  penal  responsibility  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  automatically,  is  fatuous,  and  the 
Positivists  are  to  be  praised  for  empha¬ 
sizing  this  point. — Maurice  H.  Merrill. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Bookj  in  German,  see  “Head-Uners") 


*  Carl  Schurz.  Lebenserinnerungen. 

Zurich.  Manesse.  1948.  576  pages. 
8.80  Sw.  fr. — The  Manesse  Verlag, 
which  in  recent  years  has  published  a 
whole  series  of  memoirs,  letters,  and 
other  autobiographical  material  on  out¬ 
standing  figures  in  the  history  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization  (Stifter,  Hebbel,  Mo¬ 
zart,  Michelangelo),  adds  to  the  list  the 
memoirs  of  the  great  German-American 
Carl  Schurz.  It  is  a  handsome  pocket- 
size  book,  made  more  valuable  by  a 
year-by-year  bibliographical  outline  of 
Schurz’s  life  and  a  Nachwort  by  the  edi¬ 
tor,  Sigismund  von  Radecki.  Schurz’s 
memoirs,  written  in  his  old  age,  come 
down  to  the  year  1869,  the  year  he  was 
elected  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  first  part,  dealing  with  his  pre- 
American  years,  was  written  in  German; 
the  second,  covering  his  American  ac¬ 
tivities,  was  in  English.  Thus,  for  the 
German  edition  the  second  part  had  to 
be  translated.  Both  parts  of  the  present 
edition  have  been  slightly  shortened  by 
the  editor,  without  losing  any  of  their 
impressive  effect.  The  editor  presents 
Carl  Schurz  as  the  ideal  immigrant,  who 
integrated  himself  perfectly  with  his  new 
surroundings.  Unlike  so  many  other 


German-American  journalists,  Schurtz 
wrote  elegant  German.  No  less  an  au¬ 
thority  than  Karl  Kraus  called  Schurz’s 
description  of  the  Rachel  performances 
in  Berlin  the  best  theatrical  criticism 
ever  written  in  German.  It  is  appropri¬ 
ate  that  the  year  1948  has  given  us  this 
republication  of  the  memoirs  of  one  of 
the  great  of  1848. — Dieter  Cunz.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 

*  Karl  Jaspers.  Die  Schuldfrage.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Artemis.  1946.  96  pages.  3.80 
Sw.  fr. — This  book  by  one  of  the  great 
old  men  of  the  German  academic  world 
may  be  considered  a  philosophical  com¬ 
plement  to  Meinecke’s  Ursachen  des 
deutschen  Zusammenbruchs.  The  little 
book  deals  with  the  present  physical  and 
moral  plight  of  those  thoughtful  Ger¬ 
mans  who  are  asking  Why,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  seems  too  late  for  repent¬ 
ance  and  too  early  for  reconstruction. 
There  is  no  cheap  justification  of  the 
German  attitude,  and  no  equally  cheap 
Pater,  peccavi.  Behind  the  particular  is¬ 
sue  the  author  considers  the  four  general 
types  of  guilt:  criminal,  political,  moral, 
and  metaphysical.  The  issue  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  limits  of  a  people’s  material  and 
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moral  liability  for  the  actions  of  their 
government  naturally  leads  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  handling  of  Ger¬ 
man  guilt  and  responsibility  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  Allies.  There  are  some  very  ar¬ 
resting  comments  on  the  Niirnberg 
trials.  The  book  should  be  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Germans  and  by  Americans 
also. — F.  M.  Wassermann.  Southwestern 
College,  Memphis. 

W  I.  M.  Bochenski.  Europdische  Phi¬ 
losophic  dcr  Gegenwart.  Bern. 
Francke.  1947.  304  pages.  11.50  Sw.  fr. 
— A  well  arranged  and  intelligently  per¬ 
ceived  outline  of  the  most  important 
ideas  and  trends  of  present-day  philoso¬ 
phy.  If  only  it  had  been  written  in  a 
more  readable  and  idiomatic  German! 
The  author  himself  pleads  for  tolerance 
in  this  respect,  since  the  book  was  first 
translated  from  English  lectures  into 
French  and  then  into  German  by  two 
different  translators.  But  this  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse,  as  the  present  form  of  the  com¬ 
pendium  might  early  defeat  its  own  pur¬ 
pose,  which  is  to  lure  the  layman  into 
studying  contemporary  philosophy  and 
reading  the  sometimes  difficult  original 
works. 

This  is  all  the  more  regrettable  as 
Bochenski  is  a  competent  guide  to  pres¬ 
ent-day  thinking  in  its  manifold  rami¬ 
fications.  He  makes  clear  that  contempo¬ 
rary  European  philosophy  (including  the 
influential  Americans  James  and  Dewey 
and  the  great  British-.\merican  thinker 
Alfred  North  Whitehead)  has  overcome 
the  crisis  of  the  19th  century  and  is  on 
its  way  to  becoming  again  an  intellectual 
force  of  the  first  order — in  fact  to  re¬ 
gaining  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  sci¬ 
ences.  The  chapters  on  Edmund  Hus¬ 
serl,  Max  Scheler,  Martin  Heidegger, 
and  the  other  “existentialists”  Jean-Paul 
Sartre,  Gabriel  Marcel,  and  Karl  Jasf)ers, 
are  especially  well  done  and  calculated 
to  correct  misinterpretations  sometimes 
to  be  found  even  among  philosophical 
experts.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  gener¬ 
ally  unbiased  account  of  philosophies 
which  he  personally  disapproves. 


There  is  a  chronological  survey,  a 
summary  of  the  most  important  philoso¬ 
phers  arranged  according  to  trends,  a 
useful  and  nearly  complete  bibliography, 
a  subject  index,  and  a  list  of  names. — 
Henry  Walter  Brann.  New  York  City. 

^  Walter  Ruben.  Die  Philosophen  der 
U panishaden.  Bern.  Francke.  1947. 
338  pages.  23.50  Sw.  fr. — The  author. 
Professor  of  Indology  at  the  University 
of  Ankara,  presents  a  richly  documented 
and  scholarly  analysis  of  the  imaginative, 
mythological,  religious,  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  background  and  the  actual  thought 
content  of  the  prehistorical  and  histori¬ 
cal  stages  of  Oriental  philosophy  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  of  East  Indian  thought  in  par¬ 
ticular.  He  proves  himself  fully  compe¬ 
tent  for  the  interpretation  of  these  diffi¬ 
cult  texts,  many  of  which  are  fully 
quoted  in  Ruben’s  own  translation.  The 
work  is  an  important  contribution  not 
only  to  the  history  of  Oriental  philoso¬ 
phy  but  to  the  comparative  history  and 
psychology  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
— Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  August  Gloss.  Die  freien  Rhythmen 
in  der  deutschen  Lyrih^.  Bern. 
Francke.  1947.  198  pages.  16.50  Sw.  fr. 
— It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  book  to  demonstrate  the 
Eigengesetzlichl{eit  of  the  free  rhythms 
used  by  various  poets  in  the  course  of 
the  historical  development  of  German 
lyrics.  If  this  was  the  purpose.  Professor 
Gloss  seems  to  have  lost  track  of  it  in 
the  process  of  writing.  The  reader,  who 
patiently  waits  for  the  demonstration  of 
the  author’s  thesis,  remains  unrewarded. 
With  the  best  of  intentions  he  can  dis¬ 
cover  no  more  than  a  series  of  rather 
haphazard  and  episodic  observations  on 
rhyme  and  rhythms,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  period  from  Klopstock 
to  George;  an  abundance  of  cliches  in 
the  discussion  of  individual  authors;  and 
a  large  number  of  long  and  beautiful 
poems,  inserted  in  the  text  but  without 
any  organic  relation  to  it  or  the  main 
theme.  Some  of  Gloss’s  interpretations 
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(Holdcrlin,  Nietzsche,  Rilke,  George) 
are  superficial.  The  bibliography  ap¬ 
pended  to  each  chapter  is  comprehensive 
but  has  little  bearing  on  the  problem 
under  discussion.  A  disappointing  per¬ 
formance. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

*  Gerhart-Hauptmann-Jahrbuch  1948. 

Felix  A.  Voigt,  ed.  Goslar.  Deutsche 
Volksbucherei.  1948.  268  pages. — Stu¬ 
dents  of  German  literature  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Hauptmann 
]ahrbuch  is  to  be  resumed  after  a  lapse 
of  eleven  years.  Its  resumption  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  what  may  have  appeared  to 
be  a  growing  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans  toward  their  letzten  Klassi\er 
was  in  reality  but  a  reflection  of  the  an¬ 
tipathy  of  the  Nazi  regime  to  Haupt¬ 
mann.  The  Jahrbuch  for  1948  includes 
biographical  sketches,  critical  studies,  a 
survey  of  recent  Hauptmann  research, 
reprints  of  short  lesser  known  produc¬ 
tions,  and  a  hitherto  unpublished  dra¬ 
matic  fragment,  Jubilate,  dating  from 
Hauptmann’s  earlier  years  and  accompa¬ 
nied  by  information  from  the  editor  con¬ 
cerning  its  inspiration,  a  youthful  love 
for  Anna  Grundmann.  The  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  includes,  besides  German  schol¬ 
ars,  one  from  England,  one  from  Can¬ 
ada,  and  three  from  the  United  States. 
There  are  eight  full-page  photographs 
and  several  pen  sketches. 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  also  of 
the  Gerhart  Hauptmann  Schriften,  a 
monograph  series  presented  by  the  same 
publisher. — /.  Wesley  Thomas.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arkansas. 

^  Wolfgang  Kayser.  Kleine  Deutsche 

Versschtde.  Bern.  Francke.  1947. 115 
pages. — A  most  charming,  informal,  yet 
very  accurate  excursion  through  the 
main  landscapes  of  poetry.  The  author 
is  professor  of  German  literature  at  the 
University  of  Lisbon.  He  is  consequent¬ 
ly  in  a  pedagogical  position  similar  to 
teachers  of  Carman  in  this  country:  he 
has  to  open  minds  to  the  beauty  of  a 
foreign  language.  This  may  account  for 
the  extreme  simplicity  with  which  he 
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grasps  and  clarifies  the  essentials  of 
lines,  stanzas,  poem-forms,  rimes,  and 
rhythms.  I  like  particularly  the  first 
chapter  dealing  with  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  prose  and  poetry,  and  the  last,  on 
rhythm,  in  both  of  which  he  is  most  per¬ 
sonal.  He  distinguishes  the  “regular” 
rhythm,  which  is  dominated  by  the 
meter,  from  fliessenden,  bauenden,  ge- 
stauten,  stromenden.  One  of  the  finest 
examples  is  the  remark  on  the  wide  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  strict  sonnet  form  in 
Rilke’s  Sonette  um  Orpheus  and  its  flies¬ 
senden  rhythm. — Gustav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Levin  L.  Schiicking.  Shakespeare 
und  der  Tragddienstil  seiner  Zeit. 
Bern.  Francke.  1947.  184  pages.  7.50 
Sw.  fr. — In  his  comparison  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  tragic  art  with  that  of  his  con¬ 
temporary  dramatists.  Professor  Schiick- 
ing  expresses  the  belief  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Chapman,  Jon- 
son,  and  others  u{X)n  Shakespeare  has 
been  seriously  underestimated;  and  he 
examines  under  several  heads  Shake¬ 
speare’s  relation  to  them.  He  considers 
also  Shakespeare’s  connection  to  his  pe¬ 
riod — “der  Zeitstil,  in  den  er  hinein- 
geboren  wird,  (ist)  das  Schicksal  des 
Kiinsders.”  He  demonstrates  that  Shake¬ 
speare,  although  he  bows  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  preference  in  tragedy  for  the  as¬ 
tounding,  the  extravagant,  and  the  ex¬ 
otic,  yet  contrives  to  restrain  these  quali¬ 
ties  when  the  character  of  his  protagon¬ 
ist  demands  it,  a  virtue  frequently  lack¬ 
ing  in  his  contemporaries.  One  secret  of 
his  pre-eminence  is  his  Humanisierung 
des  Heroischen;  he  surpasses  his  rivals 
by  never  letting  his  agents  overstep  the 
bounds  of  nature. 

Like  his  contemporaries,  Shakespeare 
shows  sympathy  with  the  stoicism  of 
Seneca.  Unlike  them,  however,  he  does 
not  present  his  characters  as  motivated 
by  philosophical  systems  or  maxims; 
they  act  from  their  emotional  nature,  as 
a  result  of  their  ethos,  not  of  their  di- 
anoia.  Professor  Schiicking  could  have 
referred  to  Aristotle  in  support  of  this 
facet  of  Shakespeare’s  superiority.  The 
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author  is  at  home  in  Elizabethan  drama. 
His  careful  collections  and  analyses  have 
produced  a  stimulating  study. — John 
Paul  Pritchard.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  C.  A.  Willemsen.  Kaiser  Friedrich 
II  und  sein  Dichterhreis.  Staufisch- 
sizilische  Lyri\  in  freier  Nachdichtung. 
Krefeld.  Scherpe.  1947.  104  pages,  ill. — 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  exquisitely 
printed  a  volume  could  appear  under 
present  conditions  in  Germany.  The 
book  deals  with  the  poetic  circle  in 
Sicily  at  the  court  of  Friedrich  II,  who 
“cantare  sciebat  et  cantilenas  et  can- 
tiones  invenire.”  The  preface  treats  ques¬ 
tions  of  originality  and  literary  influ¬ 
ence.  According  to  H.  Naumann  (Eu- 
phorion  1935  D.  u,  V.)  the  prototype  of 
the  Sicilian  courtly  song  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Hohenstaufen  circle  around 
Henry  VI,  whose  picture  from  the 
Manessc  Codex  enhances  the  present 
volume.  This  is  true  to  a  degree,  but  as 
Willemsen  states,  Friedrich’s  court  had 
its  own  cultural  development,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  early  Sicilian 
poets  hardly  understood  Middle  High 
German.  They  wrote  in  the  old  Sicilian 
dialect  which  was  changed  into  a  kind 
of  standardized  language  mainly  derived 
from  Tuscany.  Friedrich  II  was  not  the 
creator  of  the  siciliano  illustre,  but  the 
most  eminent  pioneer  of  that  volgare 
illustre  cortegiano.  Latin  was  of  course 
the  language  of  the  official  state  mani¬ 
festos. 

Chief  of  the  authors  treated  are  Rai- 
nald  von  Aquino,  Petrus  de  Vinea,  Gia¬ 
como  da  Lentini,  and  Giacomo  Pu- 
gliesc  (von  Morra).  The  author’s  free 
rendering  of  the  original  lends  grace  to 
that  otherwise  conventional  form  of  po¬ 
etry;  cf.  P.  de  Vinea’s  morning  lament; 
“Mich  heisst  mein  Lied,  zu  singen 
Schmerz”  or  G.  da  Lentini’s  love-song: 
“So  voller  Siisse  ist,  was  ich  beginne,” 
etc. — August  Class.  University  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  ^*<^111 

**  Vicki  Baum.  Schicl(salsflug.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1947.  296  pages. — 
Aboard  an  American  plane  winging  its 
way  to  Miami  from  Buenos  Aires  in 


March  1945,  the  events  of  a  week’s  flight 
make  for  exciting  reading  in  the  style  of 
a  Hollywood  scenario.  An  American 
pilot,  recendy  discharged  from  the 
Army,  carries  a  cosmopolitan  planeful 
over  Nazi-infested  South  America  into 
the  air-pockets  of  totalitarian  philoso¬ 
phies.  A  Spanish  nobleman,  boldly  de¬ 
fending  the  New  Order,  oudines  his 
cloak-and-dagger  philosophy  to  other 
European  passengers,  passengers  whose 
mode  of  thought  and  view  of  the  world 
were  cradled  in  European  history,  but 
who  are  now  fleeing  from  that  Europe. 

The  international  milieu  of  the  book 
is  a  fine  picture  of  days  not  long  gone, 
perhaps  even  still  with  us,  when  the 
underground  teemed  with  the  politically 
dangerous.  The  author’s  rich  fund  of 
cosmopolitan  experience  lends  Schic\- 
salsflug  an  authenticity  which  must  not 
be  overlooked. — J.  William  Schmidley. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Waffen  fur 
America.  Vol.  II.  Amsterdam.  Que¬ 
rido.  1948.  414  pages. — Feuchtwanger’s 
recipe  for  his  novel — which  may  jusdy 
be  called  fiction — is  simple,  and,  to  judge 
by  reviewer-response,  effective.  Take 
one  sensational  incident,  a  dozen  or  so 
historic  names,  preferably  kings  and 
courtiers,  combine  them  in  a  single  ac¬ 
tion,  smother  in  a  rich  sauce  of  conver¬ 
sation,  soliloquy,  and  a  full  catalog  of 
emotional  responses,  and  you  have  a  dish 
which  the  public  will  lap  up  and  some 
producer  will  throw  on  the  screen.  The 
incident  is  the  grant  of  a  loan  to  the 
young  American  republic  by  the  French 
monarchy,  largely  out  of  antagonism  to 
England;  the  actors  include  Louis  XVI, 
his  Queen,  assorted  French  nobles,  and 
the  American  emissaries,  notably  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin;  the  sauce  consists  of 
about  850  pages  of  remarks  made  by  A 
to  B,  private  reflections  of  C,  and  the 
reactions  of  A-Z,  inclusive. 

Obviously,  in  view  of  the  historic  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  years  1776-78,  people  in 
France  must  have  said  and  thought  some 
important  things,  and  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  know  what  they 
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were.  But  since  Mr.  Feuchtwanger  was 
not  there,  I  don’t  know  how  he  can  be 
sure  that  on  any  given  day  “Toinette 
wippte  mit  dem  Fuss”  or  that  “Louis 
schwieg  schwer  und  unwirsch.” 

The  jacket  calls  it  “der  grosse  his- 
torische  Roman  vom  amerikanischen 
Unabhangigkeitskrieg.”  This  reviewer 
begs  to  delete  the  first  three  words. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

*  Bruno  Frank.  Sechzehntausend 
Francs.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1947. 
86  pages. — In  1918  a  German  lieutenant 
finds  16,000  francs  on  the  body  of  a 
French  officer  and  fails  to  report  his 
find.  His  conscience  troubles  him,  but 
he  uses  the  money  to  secure  a  legal  edu¬ 
cation.  He  becomes  a  capable  jurist.  Law- 
abiding,  but  humane,  many  years  later 
he  arouses  the  suspicion  of  the  Nazis 
and  is  compelled  to  flee  to  France.  When 
he  finally  undertakes  to  return  the 
money,  he  discovers  that  he  has  taken 
it  from  a  gambler  who  won  it  just  be¬ 
fore  he  was  killed. 

Tfiis  story  well  exemplifies  the  “fal¬ 
con”  technique,  centering  in  a  basic  mo¬ 
tif,  tense  in  its  sparse  diction  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  action  to  an  unexpected  end. — 
Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  Die  Geschichte  vom  Leben  des  La- 
zarillo  von  Tormes.  Urs  Usenbenz, 
ed.  and  tr.  Bern-Biimpliz.  Ziist.  1946. 
208  pages.  9.40  Sw.  fr. — The  autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  some  unknown  Lazarillo  de  Tor¬ 
mes  which  was  published  in  Antwerp 
in  1553  could  not  point  to  any  literary 
ancestry.  It  was  a  novum  in  world  lit¬ 
erature,  yet  it  started  a  flood  of  continu¬ 
ations  and  imitations.  With  the  Laza¬ 
rillo  the  literary  species  of  the  picaresque 
novel  was  born;  and  during  the  next 
century  it  celebrated  triumphs  in  Spain, 
Germany,  and  France,  culminating  in 
authors  like  Cervantes,  Lesage,  and 
Grimmelshausen,  whose  influence  can 
still  be  felt  in  Eichendorff’s  Taugenichts 
and  even  in  Thomas  Mann’s  Felix  Krull. 
We  are  most  thankful  that  a  young  and 
enterprising  Swiss  publisher  now  pre¬ 
sents  the  work  in  a  new  German  trans¬ 


lation,  as  far  as  we  know  the  first  since 
Wilhelm  Lauser’s  edition  of  1889.  The 
editor-translator  added  to  the  original 
Lazarillo  the  continuation  in  which 
Juan  de  la  Luna  later  completed  the  life 
of  the  hero.  It  is  rather  the  spirit  than 
the  letter  of  the  text  that  is  preserved, 
and  in  this  Urs  Usenbenz  succeeds  ad¬ 
mirably.  The  outward  appearance  of  the 
little  volume  deserves  a  special  word  of 
praise. — Dieter  Cunz.  University  of 
Maryland. 

^  Friedrich  Glauser.  Beichte  in  der 

Nacht.  Gesammelte  Prosastuc\e. 
Zurich.  Artemis.  1945.  317  pages.  9.70 
Sw.  fr. — These  somber  and  pardy  gro¬ 
tesque  stories,  published  after  the  pre¬ 
mature  death  of  the  gifted  author,  re¬ 
flect  the  struggle  of  an  afflicted  soul 
which,  however,  felt  itself  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  age  and  thus  not  individual¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  age’s  moral  short¬ 
comings.  Thus,  these  confessions — some 
of  them  lonely  monologues  without  a 
visible  audience — shape  themselves  into 
indictments  of  society. 

Many  of  the  strange  stories,  especially 
those  set  against  the  stern  background 
of  the  Foreign  Legion,  are  told  from  the 
author’s  own  experience.  There  is  one 
of  a  prison  director,  unmasked  as  the  ac¬ 
tual  culprit;  another  of  a  judge  who 
elicits  a  confession  from  the  defendant 
in  spite  of  the  mock  methods  of  the  “ir¬ 
rational”  machinery  of  justice.  All  these 
tales  are  written  with  a  deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  human  soul.  Smiling  satire 
at  the  expense  of  our  pretentious  human 
institutions  forms  the  amiable  disguise 
of  moral  superiority. — Max  Lederer.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

^  Hsiao  Ch’ien.  Die  Seidenraupen. 

Herrliberg-Ziirich.  Biihl.  1947.  172 
pages.  10  Sw.  fr. — A  Chinese  small  boy 
can  be  just  as  mischievous  as  his  Euro¬ 
pean  or  American  contemporary;  a  Chi¬ 
nese  lover  can  be  jealous,  possessive,  or 
romantic,  like  his  Occidental  cousin;  a 
stamp  collector  in  China,  just  like  a  New 
York  philatelist  of  my  acquaintance, 
may  grow  obtuse  to  political  pressures 
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and  oppressions.  Wherein  the  subtle  dif¬ 
ferences  lie  is  another  matter.  While 
reading,  one  becomes  increasingly  aware 
of  the  fine  spiritual  sensitivity  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  intellectual,  rejecting  the  brutaliza¬ 
tion  of  Western  influence  but  accepting 
much  of  its  realism,  particularly  where 
political  responsibility  is  concerned.  The 
author,  a  professor,  historian  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  editor,  has  a  fine  feeling  for 
life,  for  landscape  (his  descriptions  of 
the  North  China  plain  are  unforget¬ 
table),  and  for  human  types.  It  would 
not  miss  the  mark  by  much  to  call  him 
a  kind  of  patriotic  Franciscan:  tender 
toward  the  little  silkworms  but  unfor¬ 
giving  in  his  attitude  toward  the  Japa¬ 
nese  invader. — Herman  Salinger.  Grin- 
nell  College. 

^  Hermann  Kesten.  Die  Zwillinge  von 
Nurnherg.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 
1947.  539  pages. — Twins  are  not  a  new 
motif  in  world  literature,  but  here  the 
problem  is  modified  by  repetition.  Why 
should  twin  sisters  and  brothers  be 
taken  as  symbols  of  the  schizophrenia  of 
the  German  people?  Nazi  is  balanced 
against  anti-Nazi,  as  is  true  also  of  the 
sisters’  husbands  and  of  the  dramatis 
personae  all  down  the  line.  Few  books 
among  the  too  many  that  deal  with  the 
decline  and  fall  of  a  great  nation  by  self- 
destruction  in  the  fateful  decades  be¬ 
tween  1914  and  1945  are  written  with 
such  flair  for  the  gruesome  potentialities 
of  historical  realities,  or  on  the  other 
hand  with  such  honest  and  sober  descrip¬ 
tive  power.  Presenting  scores  of  individ¬ 
ual  types  whom  many  a  reader  may  re¬ 
member  to  have  met  in  those  dark  days, 
the  novel  surpasses  any  movie  thriller  in 
its  breath-taking  race  of  action  and 
events. — Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

^  Anna  Richli.  Im  Stundenschlag  der 
Zeit.  Miniaturen.  Einsiedeln/Koln. 
Benziger.  1946.  384  pages.  11  Sw.  fr. — 
It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  a  collection 
such  as  this  in  a  short  review,  so  let  me 
say  unequivocally  that  I  read  every  page 
of  the  book  with  enjoyment.  The  sub¬ 
title,  however,  is  misleading:  with  one 


exception,  all  the  fifteen  items  are  stories, 
and  one  is  a  substantial  novelette  of  86 
pages. 

The  author  arranges  her  stories  by 
the  dates  of  the  supposed  happenings, 
beginning  with  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
of  France,  and  she  ranges  as  far  as  Russia 
and  Burma.  This  makes  for  variety  both 
of  substance  and  treatment,  and  her 
shift  from  tragedy  to  comedy  and  back 
shows  that,  such  variety  is  in  her  plan. 
Something  of  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
Swiss  crossroads  is  evident,  too,  and 
something  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  soul 
which  the  Swiss  prefer  to  that  of  blood. 
If  she  is  somewhat  over-inclined  to  mor¬ 
alizing,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  her  for 
that:  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  story-teller 
does  not  have  some  duty  in  that  regard. 
My  favorite  story  in  this  book  is  Das 
Todesmenuett,  a  tale  of  the  French  Ter¬ 
ror,  in  which  a  pair  of  “worthless”  aris¬ 
tocrats  show  their  bourgeois  executioner 
how  the  tyranny  of  violent  and  undis¬ 
criminating  death  should  be  met. — Bay¬ 
ard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Ulrich  Becher.  Reise  zum  blauen 
Tag.  St.  Gallen.  Volksstimme.  1946. 
80  pages. — ^A  slender  but  far  from  shy 
volume  marks  the  re-emergence  of  the 
story-writer,  dramatist,  and  satiric  poet 
Ulrich  Becher.  Born  in  Berlin  in  1910, 
he  made  his  literary  d^but  at  the  age  of 
22  but  left  Germany  early  in  the  Hitler 
regime,  continuing  in  Switzerland,  later 
in  Brazil,  his  anti-fascist  literary  activity. 
The  poems  of  the  present  collection 
(largely  written  during  the  war  years) 
are  marked  by  force,  compression,  sin¬ 
cerity,  by  the  technique  of  contemporary 
poetry  without  its  fatalism  or  defeatism. 
Of  unquestioned  future  historical  value, 
as  documentation  of  his  times,  Becher 
also  offers  poetic  performance  of  note. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Becher’s  prose 
work  will  one  day  appear  in  translation; 
his  real  strength  lies  in  the  epic  and  dra¬ 
matic  forms,  as  evidenced  by  his  story- 
volume,  Die  Eroberer,  and  his  play  Nie- 
mand  on  the  theme  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ. — Herman  Salinger.  Grinnell 
College. 
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*  Werner  Bergengruen.  Dies  Irae. 

Eine  Dichtung.  Munchen.  Zinnen. 
1948.  47  pages. — These  17  poems  on  the 
common  theme  of  Germany’s  impend¬ 
ing  and  inexorable  doom  were  origin¬ 
ally  written  in  the  fateful  summer  of 
1944.  Like  the  contemporary  works  of 
Wiechert,  Haushofer,  and  Reinhold 
Schneider,  they  ponder  the  essence  and 
the  causes  of  the  German  catastrophe  as 
part  of  a  general  disease  in  which  the 
whole  Western  world  has  its  part  and  its 
responsibility.  Written  in  a  style  that  is 
grandiose  and  powerful,  they  start  with 
personal  and  political  considerations  and 
reach  philosophical  and  religious  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  keynote  of  the  whole  is  Me- 
tanoeite,  Repent,  an  injunction  addressed 
to  the  author’s  own  people  and  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  is  Dan- 
tesque  intensity  in  the  constant  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  concepts  of  sin,  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  last 
and  greatest  poem.  An  die  Voider  der 
Erde,  should  be  read  by  everyone  who 
realizes  that  the  spiritual  rebirth  and  re- 
Christianization  of  Germany  is  the  pre¬ 
requisite  to  European  reconstruction. — 
F.  M.  Wassermann.  Southwestern  Col¬ 
lege,  Memphis. 

**  Hartman  von  Ouwe.  Der  arme 

Heinrich.  J.  Knight  Bostock,  ed.  xl 
-|-  97  pages. — Wernher  der  Gartenaere. 
Meier  Helmbrecht.  Charles  E.  Gough, 
ed.  xxxvi-f-112  pages.  Oxford.  Black- 
well  (New  York.  Salloch).  2nd  ed., 
1947.  $2  U.S.  ea. — Blackwell’s  German 


texts  are  at  the  same  time  elementary 
and  scholarly.  They  carry  the  necessary 
apparatus  so  that  students  may  use  them 
without  further  reference  material,  yet 
they  are  equipped  with  excellent  bibli¬ 
ographies.  These  two  exquisite  narrative 
poems  dating  respectively  from  the  end 
of  the  12th  century  and  the  middle  of 
the  13th,  have  both  literary  and  docu¬ 
mentary  importance. 

Professor  Clare  Hayden  Bell’s  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  the  two  in  one  volume 
(Columbia  University  Press,  1931), 
with  its  readable  introduction  and  its 
scholarly  helps,  is  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  layman’s  vade  mecum  through  these 
naive  masterpieces.  Among  modern 
popular  writers  who  have  been  inspired 
by  Hartman’s  tale  of  the  leper  who  was 
healed  by  the  devotion  of  the  “little 
maid’’  (we  are  reminded  of  the  child 
who  had  a  part  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
Syrian  captain  Naaman),  arc  Chamisso, 
Hans  von  Wolzogen,  Otto  Hauser,  Ger¬ 
hart  Hauptmann,  Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Ri- 
carda  Huch.  It  is  strange  that  the  canny 
Wernher  has  been  relatively  neglected 
by  later  poets.  But  the  ablest  translators 
and  the  most  talented  imitators  give  you 
something  different  from  the  originitls, 
whereas  with  the  help  of  the  glossaries 
accompanying  these  Blackwell  texts, 
anyone  who  knows  modern  German  can 
read  about  Poor  Heinrich  and  poor  fool¬ 
ish  Meier  Helmbrecht  in  the  poets’  own 
words.  Or  approximately  so. — H.  K.  L. 


“The  creative  outlook  is  synonomous 
with  a  sense  of  form  which  acknowl¬ 
edges  limitations  without  submitting  to 
their  finality.  There  is  no  freedom  with 
creative  perspective.  In  his  essay  on  T he 
Idea  of  Comedy,  Meredith  points  out 
that  the  Germans  have  not  yet  attained 
spiritual  laughter;  sentimentalism  al¬ 
ways  waylays  them. . . .  Rabelais,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  contemporaries,  died  with  a 
broad  smile  on  his  face.  The  comic  per¬ 
ception  of  the  English  and  of  the  French 


writer  assumes  the  necessity  and  desir¬ 
ability  of  man’s  mature  intelligence,  the 
kind  of  intelligence  which  is  an  organic 
part  of  one’s  imaginative  sensitivity.  It 
seems  that  the  Germans’  lack  of  spiritual 
freedom  is  partly  due  to  their  unde¬ 
veloped  sense  of  laughter;  Rabelais  was 
free  because  the  source  of  his  freedom 
was  a  sense  of  proportion,  an  aesthetic 
virtue,  which  defied  the  arrogance  of 
death.  .  .  .’’ — Joseph  Remenyi,  in  The 
Personalist. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners") 


M  G.  Kcirallah.  The  Life  of  Gibran 
Khalil  Gibran  and  His  "Procession" 
New  York.  Arab- American.  1947.  vi-f- 
45  pages.  $2.50. — Gibran’s  artistic  efforts 
with  pen  and  brush  and  his  years  in 
America  arc  sympathetically  related  in 
the  biography.  The  introduction  pre¬ 
sents  Gibran  as  a  leader  in  helping  free 
Arab  literature  from  the  stagnation  of 
traditionalism.  Following  the  Arabic 
text  of  The  Procession,  his  first  and  last 
major  work  in  verse,  is  its  English  trans¬ 
lation.  The  precursor  of  The  Prophet, 
this  work  sufiers  by  comparison  with  it. 
It  is  less  poetic,  despite  its  verse  form 
and  the  former’s  prose,  and  less  pro¬ 
found  in  thought.  Yet  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  T he  Prophet  was  written  orig¬ 
inally  in  English  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  translation  must  have  been 
great.  The  drawings  by  the  author  arc 
noteworthy. — B.  G.  D. 

**  M.  V.  Polak.  Amerif^a.  Amsterdam. 

Vrij  Nederland.  1946.  105  pages. — 
A  succinct,  objective,  and  readable  re¬ 
view  of  American  political  institutions, 
written  from  the  progressive  point  of 
view.  It  will  serve  the  Dutch  reader  as 
an  eye-opener  and  a  convenient  guide  for 
the  interpretation  of  current  news  from 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  first  book 
in  the  Dutch  language  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  the  American  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  and  their  application 
to  everyday  life.  It  is  spiced  with  anec¬ 
dote  and  episode  coming  down  as  late 
as  the  fall  of  1946.  The  author  is  evi- 
dendy  well  informed,  but  he  seems  to 
have  leaned  heavily  on  Andre  Siegfried’s 
America  Comes  of  Age. 

A  short  bibliography,  and  especially 
an  index,  would  have  added  to  the 
book’s  value. — T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

**  Annie  Rcmein-Verschoor.  Slib  en 
woH^en.  Stromingen  en  gestalten  van 
de  nieuwste  nederlandse  literatuur.  Am¬ 


sterdam.  Querido.  1947.  102  pages. — 
This  readable  and  penetrating  analysis 
of  Dutch  literature  since  1880  is  meant 
as  a  guide  for  foreigners.  Its  starting 
point  is  the  period  of  the  Nieuwc  Gids 
movement,  in  which  a  group  of  young 
writers  broke  awa/  from  tradition  and 
strongly  influenced  the  renewal  and  re¬ 
vival  of  Dutch  civilization. 

The  author,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  out¬ 
standing  historian  Dr.  Jan  Romein,  secs 
the  literary  history  of  the  Netherlands 
as  an  endless  struggle  in  which  three 
schools  of  thought — ^humanism,  Catholi¬ 
cism,  and  Calvinism— oppose  the  so- 
called  “paganists,”  the  adherents  of  art 
for  art’s  sake.  She  handles  her  task  with 
an  excellent  balance  between  generali¬ 
zation  and  specialization.  Surprisingly, 
two  names  are  missing:  Jacques  Perk 
and  Willem  Kloos.  But  in  general  the 
little  treatise  can  be  highly  recommend¬ 
ed  to  any  individual  or  institution  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  a  small  but  representative 
collection  of  modern  Dutch  literature. 
— T.  W.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  Annie  Romein- Verschoor.  Vader- 
land  in  de  verte.  Amsterdam.  Que¬ 
rido.  1948.  476  pages. — An  excellent  his¬ 
torical  novel  whose  protagonist  is  Hugo 
Grotius,  the  author  of  the  classic  on  in¬ 
ternational  law  De  jure  belli  ac  pads. 
Keeping  as  close  to  historical  fact  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  author  portrays  Grotius’  genius 
and  courage  as  shown  in  his  lifelong 
struggle  for  international  justice  and  re¬ 
union  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  fol¬ 
low  him  and  his  devoted  wife  Maria  van 
Reigersbergh  as  he  is  imprisoned  in 
Loevestein  Casde,  as  he  escapes  through 
a  clever  plot  contrived  by  his  wife,  as  he 
settles  in  Paris  to  produce  many  jurid¬ 
ical,  historical,  and  theological  works, 
as  he  returns  for  a  short  time  to  Holland, 
and  as  he  serves  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  as  her  Ambassador  to  France. 

Well  written  and  well  documented. 
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this  book  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  read¬ 
er’s  sympathy  and  admiration  for  one  of 
Holland’s  greatest  sons. — T.  IV.  L. 
Schcltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

*  J.  J.  Slauerhoff.  Verzamelde  Ge- 
dichten.  2  vols.  Den  Haag.  Stols. 

1947.  1,500  pages.  15  fl. — The  collected 
verses  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Dutch 
poets  of  the  twenties  and  early  thirties. 
Highly  imaginative  and  very  sensitive, 
yet  robust  and  sometimes  blatantly  vir¬ 
ile.  Somewhat  like  John  Masefield,  at 
least  at  first  glance.  A  must  for  every 
library  which  wants  a  complete  survey 
of  European  poetry.  Rich  and  reward¬ 
ing  material  in  themselves,  these  poems 
are  also  representative  of  a  whole  literary 
movement  in  Holland. — J.  J.  Strafing. 
Amsterdam. 

*  Constantine  R.  Jurgela.  History  of 
the  Lithuanian  Nation.  New  York. 

Lithuanian  Cultural  Institute.  1947.  544 
pages. — The  late  Maurice  Francis  Egan, 
who  knew  Lithuania  at  first  hand,  once 
wrote:  “No  man  can  know  a  Lithuanian 
without  discovering  that  a  never-dying 
passion  for  the  independence  of  his  coun¬ 
try  is  eating  into  his  soul.’’  Yet  since 
the  early  fifteenth  century,  when  Lith¬ 
uania  was  for  a  time  the  most  powerful 
of  the  North  European  countries,  it  has 
suffered  abridgement  of  its  liberties  at 
the  hands  of  tougher  and  rougher  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  its  forcible  annexation  by  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1940  was  one  of  the  cruelest  and 
most  unjustified  of  that  voracious  na¬ 
tion’s  aggressions. 

The  Lithuanian-American  author  of 
this  plea  for  justice  goes  far  back  into 
the  misty  beginnings  of  the  race  and  the 
region  and  offers  a  rather  detailed  his¬ 
tory,  well  built  and  heavily  documented 
if  not  always  fair  to  Lithuania’s  neigh¬ 
bors.  Stylistically,  the  book  is  vigorous 
but  not  faultless  in  idiom.  There  is  a 
careful  table  of  contents  and  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  three  to  four  hundred  entries. 
TTiat  devoted  champion  of  persecuted 
minorities  in  eastern  Europe,  Professor 
Clarence  A.  Manning,  contributes  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  introduction. — H.  K.  L. 


^  Georges  Lefebvre.  The  Coming  of 
the  French  Revolution.  R.  R.  Palmer, 
tr.  Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1947.  xx+233  pages.  |3. —  It  is  strange 
that  none  of  M.  Lefebvre’s  books  had 
been  translated  into  English  till  his  fel¬ 
low  student  of  the  Revolution,  Professor 
Robert  R.  Palmer  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity,  prepared  this  admirable  study  of 
his  1789,  originally  published  in  1939 
but  confiscated  and  largely  destroyed  by 
the  Vichy  government.  Among  all  the 
recent  interpreters  of  the  most  important 
social  upheaval  of  modern  times.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lefebvre  probably  stands  first.  He 
is  authoritative;  he  is  objective;  he  is 
cautiously  optimistic  (and  no  writing  is 
constructive  which  is  not  fundamentally 
optimistic);  and  he  has  a  gift  for  clear 
and  patient  elucidation  which  is  shared 
by  his  capable  translator  and  commen¬ 
tator.  The  story  of  the  successive  aristo¬ 
cratic,  bourgeois,  and  sansculotte  revolu¬ 
tions,  of  the  eventual  transformation  of 
rural  serfs  into  small  proprietors,  and 
of  how  all  this  trended  toward  the 
achievement  of  world-wide,  not  merely 
French  equality,  is  nowhere  better  told 
than  in  this  admirable  little  history  and 
its  translator’s  helpful  preface. — H.  K.  L. 

^  St.  Augustine.  De  libero  arhitrio 
voluntatis.  Carroll  Mason  Sparrov', 
tr.  Richmond.  Dietz.  1947.  xii-f-149 
pages,  large  format.  $3. — Dr.  Sparrow, 
for  the  last  30  years  of  his  life  professor 
of  physics  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  attain¬ 
ments;  not  a  jack-of-all-trades,  but  a 
thinker  for  whom  all  activities  of  the 
human  intelligence  are  interesting  and 
important  because  they  all  contribute  to 
wiser  and  completer  living.  He  died  in 
1941,  and  his  translation  from  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  was  made  in  his  last  years.  It  is  the 
only  complete  American  version  of  the 
treatise  known  to  this  reviewer.  (Profes¬ 
sor  Richard  McKeon’s  translation,  in  his 
Selections  from  Mediaeval  Philosophers, 
Scribner’s,  1929,  includes  the  larger  part 
of  the  second  of  the  three  Books).  Dr. 
Sparrow’s  excellent  translation  has  been 
carefully  edited  by  the  University  of  Vir- 
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ginia  Latinist,  Professor  Walter  A. 
Montgomery. — H.K.  L. 

K  Selma  Guttman.  T he  Foreign  Sour¬ 
ces  of  Shakespeare's  Works-  An  An¬ 
notated  Bibliography  of  the  Commen¬ 
tary  written  on  this  Subject  between 
1904  and  1940,  together  with  Lists  of 
Certain  Translations  Available  to  Shake¬ 
speare.  New  York.  King’s  Crown  Press. 
1947.  xxi-}-168  pages.  $2.75.  —  This 
painstaking  compilation  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  specialists,  and  its  well  written 
Introduction  will  bring  the  layman 
pleasantly  abreast  of  twentieth  century 
conclusions  as  to  the  foreign  influences 
on  Shakespeare.  Ben  Jonson’s  badly 
frayed  “.  .  .  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and 
less  Greeke”  may  after  all  not  have  im¬ 
plied  regrettable  illiteracy  in  an  age 
when  Erasmus  and  his  English  friends 
conversed  easily  in  Latin  and  young 
Lady  Jane  Grey  wrote  fluent  verses  in 
both  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  though  Shakespeare  was  not 
a  pedant  or  a  polyglot,  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  works  of  a  large  number  of 
foreign  writers,  ancient  and  modern. 

At  any  rate,  this  narrowly  selective 
listing  of  probable  foreign  influences 
cites  comment  on  some  40  Latin  writers, 
24  in  Greek,  17  in  French,  28  in  Italian, 
9  in  Spanish,  and  several  in  other  lan¬ 
guages.  The  form  in  which  the  bibli¬ 
ographer  couches  her  briefs,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  a  shrewd  comment 
of  her  own,  may  be  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  intriguing  item: 

[Krappe,  A.  H.  “Shakespeare  Notes.” 
Lucretius’  De  rerum  natura,  V,  1151 
("inde  metus  maculat . . .")  suggested  to 
S  the  idea  of  portraying  Lady  Macbeth’s 
guilty  conscience  by  having  her  walk 
and  talk  in  her  sleep.] — R.  T.  H. 

Edouard  Roditi.  Oscar  Wilde.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1947.  256 
pages.  $2. — This  valuable  book  depicts 
the  literary  figure  of  Wilde  against  the 
critical  background  not  only  of  his  own 
age  but  of  European  culture  from  Aris¬ 
totle  to  the  present.  The  author  shows  a 
remarkable  grasp  of  Classical  and  Ren¬ 


aissance  criticism — a  field  in  which  some 
of  the  younger  critics  seem  lamentably 
deficient.  His  application  of  Aristotle’s 
concept  of  dianoia  to  the  lyrical  dramas 
and  prose  poetry  of  Wilde,  for  instance, 
reaches  out  beyond  its  immediate  sub¬ 
ject  to  general  considerations  that 
should  be  interesting  to  all  students  of 
these  somewhat  ill-defined  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  types.  The  same  is  true  of  Mr. 
Roditi’s  application  of  Longinus’s  the¬ 
ory  of  the  sublime  to  the  prose  poetry. 

Chapters  on  Wilde’s  politics,  ethics, 
and  esthetics  trace  his  development  of 
Dandyism  into  something  approaching 
a  socialistic  utopianism,  a  quasi-mystical 
theology,  and  an  esthetic  credo;  and  a 
brief  conclusion  traces  his  influence 
(which  the  author  believes  considerable) 
on  subsequent  artists,  English  and  Con¬ 
tinental.  Biographical  matter  is  wisely 
relegated  to  an  appendix;  a  “philologi¬ 
cal”  appendix  amusingly  discusses  the 
special  meanings  that  the  name  Wilde 
has  assumed;  a  bibliographical  appendix 
does  little  more  than  refer  the  reader 
to  the  best  edition  and  the  leading  bibli¬ 
ography. — fohn  M.  Raines.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

**  Ernst  Juenger.  On  the  Marble  Cliffs. 

Stuart  Hood,  tr.  New  York.  New 
Directions.  1947.  v-}-120  pages.  $2.50. — 
Ernst  Jiinger’s  Auf  den  Marmorklippen 
was  published  by  the  Hanseatische  Ver- 
lagsanstalt  in  Hamburg  in  1939,  and  was 
reviewed  for  Books  Abroad  by  Jiinger’s 
friend  and  biographer,  Karl  O.  Paetel, 
in  our  Volume  18,  at  page  296.  This  deli¬ 
cate  allegory,  in  which  an  imaginary 
despot  terrorizes  an  imaginary  little  state 
by  the  employment  of  a  technique  which 
is  instructively  similar  to  that  of  various 
South  American  and  European  dictators 
of  the  last  century  and  this,  is  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Paetel  and  others  as  a  daring 
roman  i  clef,  inspired  mainly  by  the 
regime  of  Adolf  Hitler.  It  is  doubtless 
that,  but  it  is  certainly  much  more,  as  all 
Jiinger’s  books  have  had  more  than  con¬ 
temporary  meaning  and  importance. 
Recognizing  it  as  a  masterpiece  which 
should  live,  Stuart  Hood,  presumably  an 
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Englishman,  has  made  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  translation,  literate  and  sensitive. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Soviet  Scene.  Six  Plays  of  Russian 
Life.  Alexander  Bakshy,  ed.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1946.  348 
pages.  14  .50. — Mr.  Bakshy  is  doing  valu¬ 
able  service,  not  only  to  students  of 
drama  but  to  everyone  interested  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  by  following  his  1945  volume.  Seven 
Plays  of  Maxim  Gorky,  with  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  plays  by  other  Russians.  His  in¬ 
troduction,  especially  its  bibliography  of 
Russian  dramas  in  English,  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful,  for  it  includes  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Soviet  theater  since  1917,  in 
relation  to  the  events  of  the  years  of  civil 
war,  the  triumph  of  the  revolution,  and 
World  War  II. 

The  plays  themselves,  done  into  col¬ 
loquial  American  English,  are  not  lit¬ 
erary  masterpieces,  though  they  would 
probably  aa  better  than  they  read.  Lenin, 
the  hero  of  The  Chimes  of  the  Kremlin 
by  Pogodin,  written  and  produced  in 
1941,  is  portrayed  as  a  farsighted  genius, 
a  democratic  friend  of  humble  folk,  who 
knows  how  to  recognize  and  use  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  other  people,  and  who  closes  the 
play  with  a  long  speech  on  the  “true 
revolutionary,”  always  ready  to  make 
“unheard-of  sacrifices”  for  the  future  he 
will  not  live  to  see. 

In  the  ghasdy  Square  of  Flowers  by 
llyankov,  written  to  expose  the  brutality 
of  the  Nazis  in  the  Ukraine,  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  melodrama  are  much  in  evi¬ 
dence:  traitors  and  spies,  heroic  men  and 
women  contrasted  with  their  torturers. 
Other  plays  are  more  cheerful;  one,  in¬ 
deed,  almost  a  farce:  Shkvarkin’s  Father 
Unknown,  a  jolly  litde  piece  built 
around  a  malentendu  which  is  happily 
resolved  in  the  last  scene.  Another,  Mar¬ 
shak’s  T welve  Months,  is  a  folk  fantasy 
on  the  Cinderella  theme.  Afinogenov’s 
portrayal  of  life  in  the  Siberian  wilds, 
here  translated  as  Far  Taiga,  was  given 
an  English  dress  and  a  London  produc¬ 
tion  as  Distant  Point,  in  1941;  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  two  versions  are  inter¬ 
esting  illustrations  of  adap>tations  to  dif¬ 


ferent  stages  of  an  original  text  which 
few  Anglo-Saxons  can  read;  one  would 
like  to  know,  for  instance,  whether  or 
not  the  fuller  stage  directions  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  version  are  part  of  the  original.  The 
English  is  the  more  seriously  impressive 
adaptation,  Bakshy’s  the  livelier,  though, 
like  his  other  scripts,  it  would  be  too 
slangy  for  English  taste.  American  col¬ 
loquialisms  go  oddly  with  the  Russian 
names  of  the  characters  in  all  these  plays, 
but  they  are  impressive  in  spite  of 
incongruities. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar 
College. 

**  Max  Graf.  Modem  Music.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946. 
320  pages.  |3. — The  idea  behind  this 
book  is  an  excellent  one:  to  show  the 
development  of  music,  from  Brahms  and 
Bruckner  to  the  present,  side  by  side 
with  the  currents  of  history.  Art  never 
grows  in  a  vacuum;  it  is  always  tied 
closely  to  political  events  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  concepts.  The  arts  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  except  in  relation  to  the  times;  and 
too  many  teachers  and  textbooks  have 
overlooked  this  highly  significant  fact, 
giving  us  page  after  page  of  musical 
history  without  once  raising  the  question 
as  to  why  a  certain  trend  took  form  at 
a  particular  time. 

Max  Graf  is  a  competent  German 
music  critic,  and  his  book  needed  to  be 
written.  It  is  his  misfortune  that  this 
English  edition  is  such  a  poor  one.  The 
translation  is  awkward,  the  editing  and 
proofreading  worse.  To  cite  at  random — 
important  names  are  woefully  inconsist¬ 
ent:  Gustav  Bolst  for  Holst;  Mussorg- 
ski  and  Mussorgsky  in  succeeding  para¬ 
graphs;  Kavel  for  Ravel  (on  the  book 
jacket);  and  Stravinsky’s  Sacre  du  prin- 
temps  is  variously  given  as  Spring  Rite, 
Spring  Rites,  and  Rites  of  Spring.  A 
prominent  French  writer  is  referred  to 
as  Jules  Romain;  and  the  index,  which 
is  illogical  enough,  gives  Arnold  Schon- 
berg  the  name  of  Arthur.  Other  mishan- 
dlings  of  the  basic  elements  of  English 
composition  make  a  reading  of  the  book 
not  only  difficult  but  exasperating.  Our 
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sympathies  arc  all  with  Professor  Graf. 
— Elizabeth  Oal{es.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  T he  Dehuman¬ 
ization  of  Art  and  Notes  on  the 
Novel.  Helene  Wcyl,  tr.  Princeton. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1948.  103 
pages.  $2. — What  Ortega  y  Gasset  said 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  about  the 
tendency  of  modern  art  not  to  take  it¬ 
self  seriously,  and  its  inclination  to  de¬ 
pict  ideas,  rather  than  objects  and  be¬ 
ings  of  material  substance,  is  still  timely. 
So,  too,  arc  his  conclusions  that  the  novel 
is  declining  for  lack  of  “novel”  themes 
and  that  it  must  depend  on  slow  evoca¬ 
tion  of  character  and  a  minimum  of  in¬ 
cident. 

Occasionally,  as  in  the  translation  of 
Comienza  la  deshumanizacidn  del  arte 
as  First  Installment  on  the  Dehumaniza¬ 
tion  of  Art,  it  seems  to  this  reviewer 
that  the  translator  lost  some  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  felicity  of  style,  but  the  translation 
is  usually  faithful  and  is  a  meritorious 
piece  of  work. — B.  G.  D. 

^  The  New  International  Year  Bool(. 

A  Compendium  of  the  World’s 
Progress  for  the  Year  1947.  Henry  E. 
Vizctclly,  ed.  New  York.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails.  1948.  xvi-}-683  2<ol.  pages.  $10. 
— This  indispensable  year  book  is  as 
carefully  and  judiciously  compiled  as  it 
has  always  been.  The  Foreword  is  no 
longer  signed  by  Charles  Earle  Funk  but 
by  Henry  E.  Vizctclly.  This  volume  is 
not  quite  so  thick  as  its  predecessor,  but 
it  continues  to  furnish  nearly  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  could  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  of  it,  without,  as  far  as  the  re¬ 
viewer  has  discovered,  any  scandalous 
omissions. 

The  two  regions  which  were  singled 
out  for  special  attention  in  this  survey 
of  the  year  1947  are,  naturally,  Pakistan 
and  Palestine.  The  former  article  has 
three  helpful  maps,  and  there  is  a  map 
of  the  UNSCOP  plan  for  the  partition 
of  Palestine.  The  much-enduring  United 
Nations  has  a  larger  allotment  of  space 
than  any  other  institution.  Some  40  of 
these  precious  double-column  pages  arc 


devoted  to  that  desperate  effort  to  save 
the  race  from  extinction.  Nearly  200  il¬ 
lustrations  of  various  sorts  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  work,  and  the  more 
than  100  photographs  are  as  attractive 
as  they  arc  informative. 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  literary  in¬ 
formation  the  Year  Book  might  have 
been  a  little  more  generous.  It  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  on  Latin  American  litera¬ 
ture  (only.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  arc  represent¬ 
ed),  and  there  arc  sections  on  French, 
German,  Italian,  Korean  (!),  Norweg¬ 
ian,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Swiss  letters. 
No  Danish,  Dutch,  Belgian,  Czech, 
Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese.  For  Soviet 
literature,  only  a  docile  summary  of  a 
summary  which  appeared  in  Soviet  Lit¬ 
erature  No.  11,  Moscow,  November 
1947.  Surprisingly,  nothing  from  Portu¬ 
gal.  We  can  scarcely  expect  Mr.  Vizc¬ 
tclly  to  compile  his  valuable  work  with 
our  particular  needs  in  mind,  but  we  are 
sure  that  dozens  of  libraries  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  individual  readers  would  appre¬ 
ciate  finding  in  later  issues  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  current  foreign  literature. 
—R.  T.  H. 

^  Maxim  Newmark.  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Modern  Language  Teaching. 
Sources  and  Readings.  New  York.  Phil¬ 
osophical  Library.  1948.  xxii  -f-  723 
pages,  large  format.  $7.50. — This  bulky 
reference  work  is  the  product  of  great 
industry.  It  reprints  articles  and  scraps 
of  articles  concerning,  it  would  seem,  al¬ 
most  every  possible  angle  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  modern  language  teacher’s  pre¬ 
occupations  and  problems,  plus  descrip¬ 
tions  of  examinations  and  sample  ques¬ 
tions,  realia  lists  for  Spanish,  French, 
and  German,  and  much  else  that  cannot 
be  indicated  here  in  a  few  words.  Every 
teacher  and  every  enterprising  student 
of  a  language  or  languages  will  certainly 
find  it  useful.  All  the  material  repro¬ 
duced  was  written  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  and  all  of  it  except  a 
small  amount  of  historical  matter  deals 
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with  current  issues.  It  is  a  careful,  ob¬ 
jective,  and  in  the  main  judicious  piece 
of  work;  but  it  doesn’t  seem  quite  frank 
to  leave  the  impression  on  the  tide  page 
that  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler — who 
died  during  the  preparation  of  the  book 
— wrote  an  introduction  for  it  when  all 
that  he  seems  to  have  done  was  to  allow 
the  reprinting  of  an  excerpt  from  his 
1944  report  as  President  of  Columbia 
University. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Thomas  Rossman  Palfrey,  Joseph 
Guerin  Fucilla,  William  Collar  Hol¬ 
brook.  A  Bibliographical  Guide  to  the 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Evanston,  Illinois.  Chandler.  3rd  ed., 
1947.  ix-f-84  pages,  4to. — This  biblio¬ 
graphical  aid  for  students  of  the  Ro¬ 
mance  languages  and  their  literatures 
appeared  first  in  1939  and  has  been  re¬ 
printed  several  times.  Its  compilers  are 
three  professors  in  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  undertaking  to  point  out  the 
location  of  every  type  of  appropriate  in¬ 
formation  from  the  most  elementary  to 
such  aid  as  is  sometimes  needed  by  ex¬ 
perienced  scholars,  they  showed  a  de¬ 
gree  of  temerity  which  has  been  reward¬ 
ed  by  distinguished  success  and  useful¬ 
ness.  Every  specialist  will  have  additions 
to  suggest,  and  trained  bibliographers 
may  sometimes  object  to  some  of  the  in¬ 
consistencies  of  arrangement  into  which 
the  complicated  nature  of  their  under¬ 
taking  has  forced  them.  But  the  com¬ 
pilers  have  disarmed  criticism  in  their 
sensible  and  modest  preface,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  made  few  mis¬ 
takes,  even  mistakes  of  judgment.  Their 
material  is  treated  in  six  sections:  1.  Gen¬ 
eral  Romance  Bibliography;  II.  French 
Language  and  Literature  (including 
Provencal,  French-Swiss,  Belgian);  III. 
Italian  ditto;  IV.  Portuguese  and  Bra¬ 
zilian;  V.  Spanish,  Catalan,  Spanish- 
American;  VI.  Roumanian. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Dimitris  Socopoulos.  Eimouna  mia 
diephtharmene.  Athens.  Korydalos. 
n.d.  182  pages. — The  confession  of  an 
over-proud  and  sensitive  woman,  half 
Greek,  half  Russian,  who,  from  her  first 


experiences  with  a  famous  sculptor  who 
committed  suicide  because  of  her,  was 
never  able  to  find  in  marriage  or  out  of 
it  the  poise  and  confidence  which  she  so 
sorely  needed.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  a 
woman  who  was  always  seeking  love  but 
was  never  able  to  convince  herself  that 
she  had  found  it.  It  is  only  on  the  eve 
of  her  own  suicide  that  she  realizes  this, 
and  confesses  it  to  her  real  lover  in  a 
letter  in  which  she  begs  him  to  care  for 
her  child.  A  striking  story  of  a  brilliant 
and  unusual  character,  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Athens  of  the  decade  just 
before  the  last  war. — Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning.  Columbia  University. 

^  Nahum  N.  Glatzer,  ed.  Language  of 
Faith.  Jewish  Prayers.  New  York. 
Schocken.  1947.  128  pages.  $1.50. — A 
small,  well  and  widely  chosen  anthology 
of  post-Biblical  Jewish  devotional  litera¬ 
ture,  of  prayers  for  the  most  part.  The 
seven  sections  correspond  to  the  seven 
days  of  Creation.  About  half  are  from 
the  literature  of  Ashkenazic  Jewry;  a 
few  are  Sephardic.  The  other  half  arc 
selected  from  private  devotions,  ranging 
from  the  Talmudic  masters  to  Nanam 
of  Bratzlav,  circa  1800.  There  arc  also 
a  few  Biblical  prayers  from  the  syna¬ 
gogue  service.  The  original  Hebrew  and 
the  English  are  given  on  opposite  pages. 

These  concise,  deeply  worshipful 
products  of  the  profoundest  experience 
of  life  deserves  inclusion  in  the  repertory 
of  pastors  of  all  confessions,  and  will  be 
greatly  helpful  in  private  devotions. — 
John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

^  Sandor  Baumgarten.  A  modern  szel- 
lem  esztetikafa.  Budapest.  Egyctcmi 
Nyomda.  1948.  41  pages. — This  critic 
and  historian  of  cultural  problems  has 
tried  successfully  to  clarify  certain  terms 
related  to  that  branch  of  philosophy 
which  is  called  esthetics.  In  discussing 
the  esthetics  of  the  modern  spirit,  he  has 
not  minced  words  in  refusing  the  ob¬ 
scure  terminology  of  certain  contempo¬ 
rary  critical  tendencies.  He  writes  with 
information  and  wit,  and  his  semantic 
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sensitiveness  deserves  credit.  His  attitude 
is  eclectic  but  is  synthesized  by  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unity  which  docs  not  permit  the 
modern  spirit  and  its  esthetics  to  be  con¬ 
fused  by  passing  catchwords.  His  factual 
interpretation  is  historical;  his  under¬ 
standing  is  erudite,  intuitive,  and  hu¬ 
mane. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

L4szl6  Orszagh.  Angol-Magyar  Ki- 
ziszdtdr.  Budapest.  Franklin  Tar- 
sulat.  1948.  791  pages. — Arthur  YoL 
land’s  English-Hungarian  and  Hungari- 
an-English  Dictionary  was  the  only  such 
work  which  had  covered  this  ground 
before.  While  this  English  scholar,  who 
taught  English  literature  for  years  at  the 
University  of  Budapest,  took  infinite 
care  in  the  preparation  of  his  dictionary, 
his  work  was  not  flawless;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  some  of  his  “Hungarian”  words 
were  painfully  non-Hungarian.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  new  dictionary  was  an  ex¬ 
change  student  in  America,  and  is  at 
present  Professor  of  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Debrecen,  Hungary.  The  odds 
were  heavily  against  him;  but  consider¬ 
ing  the  immense  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with,  his  work  is  more  than  sat¬ 
isfactory.  It  will  be  helpful  to  Hungarian, 
English,  and  American  readers  alike. 
Die  completion  of  the  English-Hungari¬ 
an  volume,  which  we  arc  promised  for 
next  year,  will  make  this  the  standard 
dictionary  for  the  two  languages.  The 
compiler  has  included  a  large  number  of 
colloquial  and  slang  expressions,  which 
adds  gready  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
work. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Rc- 
serve  University. 

^  AJmaelisl^vedja  til  Hallddrs  Her- 
mannssonar  6.  Jantiar  1948.  Reyk¬ 
javik.  Landsbokasafn  Islands.  1948.  166 
pages. — This  fine  miscellany  of  literary 
and  bibliographical  history  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  man  who  for  many  years  has 
carried  the  torch  for  Icelandic  scholar¬ 
ship  in  America  and  who  has  been  the 
custodian  of  the  most  distinguished  col¬ 
lection  of  Icclandica  in  this  hemisphere, 
the  Fiskc  Collection  at  Cornell.  Leading 


authorities  on  Icelandic  literature  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  America,  and  Iceland  have  con¬ 
tributed.  Of  especial^  interest  to  us  is 
Stefan  Einarsson’s  account  of  the  Niku- 
las  Ottenson  library,  bought  by  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1943. — L.  S.  T. 

^  Adolfo  Omodeo.  La  cultura  Jrancese 
nelVeth  della  Restaurazione.  Roma. 
Mondadori.  1946.  263  pages. — ^The  first 
of  a  series  called  Studi  e  ricerche.  It  deals 
with  the  period  between  the  fall  of  Na¬ 
poleon  and  the  establishment  of  the  First 
French  Republic.  Litde  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  period  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  restoration  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  crucial  not  only  for  France 
but  for  all  Europe.  It  was  during  these 
times  that  the  reacdonary  ideas  of  pre¬ 
revolution  days  clashed  with  the  fresh 
vigor  of  liberty  and  democracy  born 
with  the  revolution.  This  struggle  gave 
birth  to  doctrines  and  doctrinaires  in  the 
most  antagonistic  fields  of  philosophy, 
religion,  politics,  and  art.  It  was  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  modern  state  was  born. 

All  this  had  a  terrific  repercussion  on 
the  culture  of  the  day,  and  to  this  last 
phase  this  book  is  dedicated.  The  author 
does  a  fine  job  of  bringing  into  focus  the 
most  representative  figures  of  the  time: 
Lamennais,  Benjamin  Constant,  Qui- 
net,  and  finally  Mme  de  Stael.  Men  and 
women  such  as  these  created  the  con¬ 
cepts  on  which  modern  society  is  based, 
with  all  the  anxieties  and  struggles 
which  to  this  day  beset  it. — Joseph  M. 
Valerio.  Chicago. 

^  Giacomo  Perticone.  La  repubblica  di 
Said.  Roma.  Leonardo.  1947.  391 
pages.  450  1. — Between  the  armistice  of 
September  1943  and  the  partisan  insur¬ 
rection  of  April  1945  (with  the  arrival 
of  the  Allies  in  the  Po  Valley)  German- 
occupied  Italy  saw  the  resurrection  of  a 
Fascist  regime,  to  give  an  appearance  of 
legality  to  the  Gestapo’s  rule.  These 
twenty  months  are  the  theme  of  this 
book:  the  medieval  violence,  implement¬ 
ed  with  twentieth  century  techniques, 
and  opposed  by  a  large-scale  Under¬ 
ground  movement. 
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Pcrticone’s  thesis  is  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  fascism  of  the  resurrected  Mussolini, 
exactly  like  monarchic  fascism,  was  but 
a  means  for  getting  and  keeping  power. 
The  fascist  gang  had  its  good  times  when 
they  discovered  in  1922  the  solution  the 
Italian  reactionaries  were  looking  for. 
This  was  no  longer  true  in  1943,  when 
these  same  reactionaries  were  courting 
the  favor  of  the  Allies,  not  because  they 
had  become  anti-fascists  but  because  vic¬ 
tory  with  the  Nazis  seemed  impossible. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  “gathering 
of  material,”  as  the  author  terms  it,  for 
the  history  which  is  still  to  be  written. 
It  is  a  clear  and  well  documented  ap¬ 
proach  to  one  of  Italy’s  most  acute  pe¬ 
riods  of  crisis. — Albert  Roland.  North 
Newton,  Kansas. 

^  Ruggiero  Zotti.  Martino  da  Udine 
detto  il  Pellegrino  da  San  Daniele 
(1467-1547).  San  Daniele.  Buttazzoni. 
1947.  25  pages. — The  life  of  this  Friulan 
painter  was  a  strange  one.  He  mixed 
commercial  activities  with  painting, 
worked  hard  at  intervals,  and  wasted 
considerable  time  in  idleness.  Martin  was 
his  font  name.  His  surname  should  have 
been  Schiavone  since  his  father,  who 
came  from  Dalmatia,  had  adopted  it. 
However,  he  was  commonly  known  as 
Pellegrino  da  Udine  or  da  San  Daniele. 

Pellegrino  began  painting  as  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Domenico  da  Tolmezzo  with 
mediocre  results.  Starting  with  1504  he 
spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  Ferrara 
and  absorbed  much  from  the  master 
painters  that  Duke  Borso  had  brought 
there.  Later  he  came  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Bellini,  Titian,  and  Giorgione. 
His  masterpieces  are  a  tryptic  of  saints, 
a  fresco  of  San  Antonio  Abate,  and  a 
Crucifixion,  all  of  them  in  the  church 
of  San  Antonio  Abate  of  San  Daniele. 
Zotti  ranks  him  as  one  of  the  best  paint¬ 
ers  of  the  Friulan  school,  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  true.  But  the  outsider  needs  more 
illustrations  and  considerably  more  criti¬ 
cal  evidence  to  be  convinced. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  Northwestern  University. 


*  Adolfo  Omodeo.  Religione  e  civilth, 
dalla  Grecia  antica  ai  tempi  nostri. 
Bari.  Laterza.  1948.  245  pages. — This 
profound  but  much  condensed  work  on 
religion  and  its  effects  on  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  originally  published  as  a  text 
for  the  Italian  Technical  Secondary 
Schools.  It  starts  with  the  Greek  religion, 
pointing  out  that  it,  as  well  as  Greek 
culture,  started  in  Crete.  If  this  is  so, 
and  Crete  in  turn  was  much  influenced 
by  Egypt,  then  why  not  start  with 
Osiris  and  Isis?  In  the  chapter  on  Ro¬ 
man  religion,  the  author  touches  briefly 
on  the  Egyptians,  but  only  as  he  enu¬ 
merates  the  many  foreign  cults  which 
were  tolerated  in  the  Eternal  City  in 
the  declining  days  of  the  Empire.  The 
rest  of  the  book,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  short  chapter  on  Islam,  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Christianity  and  its  effect  on  the 
present  civilization. 

The  book  is  a  marvelous  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  much  can  be  said  in  so  few 
words.  A  good  picture  in  bold  strokes 
is  given  of  the  Protestant  movement  and 
such  of  its  colossi  as  Luther  and  Calvin. 
The  author  points  out  that  while  Charles 
V  and  Francis  I  were  busy  fighting  each 
other,  the  reformists  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  foothold  in  the  minds  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Northern  Europe,  but  he  fails 
to  mention  that  this  was  the  effect  of 
the  policies  of  Clement  VII,  one  of  the 
Medici  popes. — Joseph  M.  Valerio.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

^  Alberto  Chiari.  Poesie  di  Alessandro 
Mamoni  prima  della  conversione. 
Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1947.  350  pages. 
— This  study,  now  in  its  third  edition, 
deals  mainly  with  Manzoni’s  earlier 
works.  It  includes  liberal  extracts  from 
these  works  and  an  appendix  of  writ¬ 
ings  attributed  to  Manzoni  and  should 
therefore  be  very  valuable  as  a  reference 
work  to  every  scholar,  student,  and  teach¬ 
er  of  Italian.  Chiari’s  study  is  a  worthy 
contribution  to  scholarship  inasmuch  as 
it  goes  back  to  the  original  manuscripts. 
An  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  how 
thorough  and  painstaking  his  work  is.  In 
discussing  Manzoni’s  Autoritratto  he 
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presents  it  in  its  original  form,  tells  us 
that  it  can  now  be  found  at  the  Centro 
Manzoniano  after  being  at  the  Braidense, 
gives  us  the  original  date  of  publication 
(1801),  and  mentions  the  copies  of  it 
and  its  later  app)earance  in  other  editions. 
He  states  that  to  his  knowledge  there 
is  no  indication  of  Manzoni’s  being  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Foscolo’s  autoritratto,  a  the¬ 
ory  sometimes  advanced  by  literary  crit¬ 
ics,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  both  Man- 
zoni  and  Foscolo  were  influenced  by 
Alfieri’s  sonnet  Sublime  specchio  di  ve- 
raci  detti. 

In  addition  he  points  out  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  as  in  this  one,  that  although  Man¬ 
zoni’s  earlier  works  are  not  as  significant 
as  those  written  after  his  conversion,  they 
nevertheless  possess  qualities  such  as  the 
“open  love  for  truth,’’  “kindness  to¬ 
ward  others,’’  “a  sense  of  humbleness,’’ 
which  arc  always  present  in  his  later 
works.  He  makes  use  of  the  critical  stud¬ 
ies  of  Croce,  Gallctti,  Momigliano,  C. 
Angcllini,  M.  Gorra,  M.  Barbi,  F.  Ghi- 
salbcrti,  and  1.  Sancsi.  There  arc  few 
studies  on  Manzoni’s  earlier  works  as 
comprehensive  as  this  one. — Rosa  Trillo 
Clough.  Hunter  College. 

G.  Titta  Rosa.  Secondo  ottocento. 

Milano.  Garzanti.  1947.  271  pages. 
380  1. — As  the  author  states,  this  is  not 
a  complete  panorama  of  the  literature 
of  the  Secondo  ottocento,  but  a  scries  of 
sketches  and  essays  d’occasione,  written 
between  1930  and  1944,  on  currents  and 
personalities  that  predominate  during 
the  half  century  of  Italian  literary  life 
from  Ippolito  Nievo  to  Gabriele  d’An- 
nunzio. 

The  essays  arc  rich  in  bibliographical 
notes  and  illustrative  anecdotes.  With 
sustained  critical  acumen,  Titta  Rosa 
sketches  moral  portraits  that  bring  out 
the  essential  characteristics  of  each  writ¬ 
er’s  personality;  and  he  evaluates,  fav¬ 
orably  for  the  most  part,  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  each  one.  In  his  conclusions,  he 
asks  and  answers  questions  like  “Che 
cosa  fu?  Cosa  resta  di  lui?’’  And  on  con¬ 
troversial  problems  he  has  very  definite 
opinions. 


Titta  Rosa’s  style  is  often  informal, 
with  innumerable  parentheses  and  par¬ 
enthetical  asides  within  parentheses. 
But  his  manner  can  be  easy,  clear,  and 
even  poetic;  and  it  is  delightful  to  read 
this  wealth  of  personal  descriptions  and 
opinions,  by  himself  as  well  as  by  con¬ 
temporaries,  both  obscure  and  renowned. 
— Donato  Internoscia.  The  University  of 
Akron. 

^  Alessandro  Tortoreto.  Breve  espo- 
sizione  antologica  della  “Divina 
Commedia."  I.  Inferno.  Varese.  Pin. 
1948.  178  pages. — Numerous  short-cut 
devices  have  been  pressed  into  service  as 
introductions  to  the  Divine  Comedy.  At 
the  elementary  level  we  have  many  sum¬ 
maries  of  varying  length,  few  of  which 
have  been  able  to  eliminate  the  aridity 
that  is  inherent  in  all  summaries.  An¬ 
other  type  of  introduction  consists  of  a 
selection  of  the  principal  cantos  either 
with  or  without  bridging  in  the  form  of 
summaries.  Often,  instead  of  whole  can¬ 
tos,  the  anthologies  are  made  up  of  so- 
called  selections  of  “pure  poetry’’  which 
are  held  to  be  most  representative  of 
Dante’s  lyrical  genius.  Here  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Crocian  school  of  criticism 
has  made  itself  felt.  But  in  this  instance 
the  reader  becomes  acquainted  with  a 
mutilated  masterpiece.  The  lyrics  arc 
like  gems  removed  from  their  settings. 
The  poetic  glitter  is  undeniably  there, 
but  it  diminishes  in  isolation. 

Midway  between  these  two  poles  is 
Tortorcto’s  expository  anthology.  It 
quotes  the  salient  lines  and  passages  and 
summarizes  the  remainder  of  each  canto, 
skilfully  injecting  into  it  wherever  feas¬ 
ible  Dantesque  words  and  phrases.  The 
book’s  value  is  enhanced  by  biographical 
material  from  Villani,  fine  extracts  from 
Dc  Sanctis,  the  classical  argomenti  of 
Tommasco  and  indispensable  explana¬ 
tory  notes  for  the  quoted  verse. — Joseph 
G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  University. 

^  Ippolito  Nievo.  II  varmo.  Iginio  dc 
Luca,  cd.  Padova.  A.P.E.  1945.  115 
pages. — Favitta  and  her  foster  brother, 
Sgricciolo,  with  the  wide-open  spaces  of 
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nature  as  their  playground,  enjoy  a  de¬ 
liciously  carefree  childhood.  She  is  domi¬ 
neering  and  moulds  the  worshiping 
Sgricciolo  into  a  pliant  executor  of  her 
whims.  Childhood  was  to  Nievo  a  form 
of  paradisaical  existence,  an  enchanting 
fairyland.  His  youthful  creations  are  the 
projection  of  himself  and  his  experiences 
into  a  dream-world.  Both  Favitta  and 
Sgricciolo  are  rounded  into  characters 
that  have  a  fairly  convincing  quality  of 
reality.  After  this  fine  portrayal  of  child¬ 
hood  the  story  is  swiftly  and  artificially 
brought  to  a  close.  The  materialistic  de¬ 
tails  of  adultness  had  no  lure  for  Nievo 
and  he  avoided  entering  into  them. 

//  varmo  had  appeared  serially  in  the 
Annotator e  Friulano  for  1856  and  had 
never  been  republished  until  now.  De¬ 
spite  its  genuine  charm  it  will  continue 
to  be  remembered  chiefly  as  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  Nievo’s  masterpiece,  Le  con- 
fessioni  d’un  italiano.  Favitta  and  Sgric¬ 
ciolo  arc  unmistakable  earlier  sketches 
of  Pisana  and  Carlino,  expanded  and 
rendered  more  perfect  by  a  maturcr  and 
richer  concept  of  art. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwestern  University. 

^  Gianetto  Avanzi.  La  bibliograjia 
italiana.  Roma.  I.R.C.E.  2nd  ed., 
1946.  570  pages.  400 1. — The  new  edition 
of  Avanzi’s  valuable  guide  to  Italian 
bibliography  comes  to  non-European 
countries  as  a  new  book,  since  the  first 
edition  was  issued  in  1941  and  found 
its  way  to  few  libraries  outside  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections: 
bibliology  (i.c.,  general  works,  history 
of  the  book,  illustration  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  publishing  and  book¬ 
selling,  teaching  of  bibliology,  and 
bibliophily);  bibliography  (by  subject 
and  by  geographical  area);  and  history 
and  administration  of  libraries.  Avanzi’s 
work  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
best  similar  works  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  Germany,  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  it  will  prove  most  useful  as  a 
general  bibliographical  reference  work. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  University 
of  Kentucky  Library. 


^  Arne  Bergsgard.  Nasjonaliteten  i 
europeis/^  historie.  Oslo.  Aschchoug. 
1946.  358  pages. — Lektor  Bergsgard  dis¬ 
cusses  the  development  of  nationalism  in 
Europe  from  its  beginnings  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  He  considers  first  the  definition 
of  terms  and  arrives  at  a  word,  “na¬ 
tionality,”  which  most  closely  describes 
his  view  of  this  force  in  the  life  of  na¬ 
tions.  He  then  sets  forth  the  distinctive 
features  of  nationality  in  each  country 
or  Europe  during  the  successive  periods 
of  history.  His  thesis  is  that  nationality 
reached  its  peak  in  inter-war  Italy  and 
Germany,  that  now  this  force  is  on  the 
wane  and  may  perhaps  not  again  play 
a  similar  role.  Although  painfully  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  regional  antagonisms, 
Bergsgard  believes  that  there  are  indica¬ 
tions,  e.g.,  in  the  USSR,  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  that 
nationality  may  be  submerged  in  region¬ 
alism,  retaining  only  those  features 
which  arc  of  distinctive  cultural  value. 
— Sverre  Arestad.  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

^  Jos.  F.  Baluta.  Practical  Handbook 
of  the  Polish  Language.  New  York. 
Polish  Book  Importing  Company.  New 
ed.,  1947.  vii-|-288  pages. — The  com¬ 
piler  of  this  book  directs  it  especially 
toward  Americans,  not  necessarily  schol¬ 
arly,  who  wish  to  learn  everyday  Polish 
for  use  in  contacts  with  their  Polish¬ 
speaking  fellow  citizens.  It  opens  with  a 
rather  long  and  very  patient  effort  to 
present  the  essentials  of  Polish  pronun¬ 
ciation  to  Americans  not  versed  in  lin¬ 
guistics.  It  is  done  intelligently  and 
sometimes  shrewdly.  A  few  statements, 
such  as  that  certain  added  letters  or  syl¬ 
lables  arc  “to  be  separately  pronounced 
but  not  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
word”  arc  not  very  helpful,  but  most  of 
the  discussion  is  clear  and  good.  Then 
come  “fluency  exercises,”  to  be  memor¬ 
ized  bit  by  bit,  by  a  method  which 
sounds  feasible.  Then  a  simple  chapter 
on  grammar.  The  larger  part  of  the  hook 
is  made  of  conversation  exercises,  an 
English  phrase  followed  by  its  Polish 
translation,  always  repeated  in  a  code  of 
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layman’s  phonetics.  Finally,  there  is  an 
English-Polish  vocabulary,  so  tiny  that 
its  purpose  is  not  clear.  The  great  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  volume  is  that  its  material  is 
not  made  available  for  reference  by  a 
complete  alphabetized  vocabulary. — H. 
K.  L. 

Luis  de  Camoes.  Obras  completas. 

Hernani  Cidade,  ed.  5  vols.  1946-47. 
364, 309, 379, 299,  302  pages. — Homero. 
Poemetos  e  jragmentos.  M.  Alves  Cor¬ 
reia,  tr.  and  ed.  1947.  xl -1-187  pages. — 
Diogo  do  Couto.  Dicadas.  Antonio 
Baiao,  ed.  Vol.  II.  1947.  340  pages.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Si  da  Costa.  20$  ea. — We  have  had 
occasion  several  times  to  express  our  ad¬ 
miration  for  this  solid  and  handsome 
series,  the  Colec^ao  de  Clissicos  Si  da 
Costa.  Since  we  last  mentioned  it,  the 
list  has  grown  till  it  now  includes  more 
than  60  volumes.  Professor  Cidade’s  au¬ 
thoritative  annotated  edition  of  the 
works  of  Luis  de  Camoes  is  not  bulky 
but  adequate.  (At  the  beginning  of  his 
biographical  Introduction,  he  girds  gent¬ 
ly  at  German  scholarship,  anent  the  pau¬ 
city  of  data  as  to  the  life  and  person  of 
the  poet:  “E  se  o  mais  devotado  e  pa- 
ciente  esfor^o  biogrifico  ate  agora  feito 
— o  do  Dr.  Storck — ocupa  volume  de 
mais  de  700  grandes  piginas  .  .  .  c  por- 
que  a  imagina^ao  capaz  de  criar  do  nada 
largamente  colaborou  com  a  erudiqao  de 
miu^alhas  e  as  conjecturas  amplamente 
esplanadas  e  justihcadas  substituem  as 
certezas  simples.”) 

Father  Alves  Correia,  who  translated 
Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey  for  this  se¬ 
ries,  has  done  the  same  for  the  Batracho- 
myomachia,  the  Hymns  and  fragments, 
competently  if  without  quite  the  ec¬ 
static  adoration  which  moved  their  most 
colorful  English  translator,  dear  old 
George  Chapman:  “The  Crowne  of  all 
Homer’s  Workes,  the  Battaile  of  Frogs 
and  Mise — The  End  of  all  the  Endless 
Worke  of  Homer — The  worke  I  was 
born  to  do  is  done!”  And  Antonio 
Baiao’s  selections  from  the  Decadas  of 
Diogo  do  Couto,  the  sixteenth  century 
chronicler  of  Portugal’s  achievements  in 
the  Far  East,  are  completed  in  this  sec¬ 


ond  volume. 

May  the  alert  and  urbane  series  long 
continue  growing ! — H.  K.  L. 

^  Aluizio  Medeiros.  Critica.  1“  scrie 
(1944-1945).  Fortaleza-Cear4.  Cla. 
1947.  95  pages. — Anyone  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Brazilian  intellectual  life 
is  confined  to  two  or  three  major  cities 
such  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Porto  Alegre  should  have  a  look  at  this 
volume  by  a  young  critic  who,  like  most 
of  his  kind  (including  the  distinguished 
Alvaro  Lins),  finds  an  outlet  in  the  daily 
press.  There  is  revealed  here  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  range  of  interests  such  as  one  would 
be  very  much  surprised  to  find  on  the 
literary  page  of  any  provincial  newspa¬ 
per  in  this  country — it  is,  in  fact,  to  be 
encountered,  and  then  not  too  consistent¬ 
ly,  only  in  two  or  three  metropolitan 
organs. 

This  critic  is  a  newcomer  of  promise, 
this  being  the  first  collection  of  his  es¬ 
says  though  he  has  previously  published 
three  volumes  of  verse.  His  point  of  view 
is  basically  social,  and  he  leans  somewhat 
but  not  too  pronouncedly  to  the  Left. 
Some  of  these  papers — for  example, 
Posigao  do  intdcctual  and  Arte  moderna 
e  povo — reflect  the  preoccupations  of 
young  Brazilians  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  at  a  time  when  the  Vargas 
regime  was  crumbling.  Senhor  Medei¬ 
ros,  however,  has  a  saving  esthetic  sense 
and  is  clearly  on  his  way  to  achieving 
a  balanced  standard  of  judgment.  He  is 
a  young  man  worth  watching. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

^  Augusto  da  Costa.  Aldeia  rica.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Pereira.  1948.  xxi-f-369  pages. 
— The  period  of  Senhor  Augusto  da 
Costa’s  latest  work  is  the  nearly  nine¬ 
teenth  century:  the  entry  of  Lannes  into 
Lisbon,  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Junot  and  the  flight  of  the  Royal 
family  to  Brazil.  The  last  pages  record 
the  defeat  of  Massena  at  Bussaco  in  1810. 
The  merit  of  the  novel  lies  less  in  the 
characters  or  the  story,  hidden  beneath 
the  historical  and  genealogical  references 
like  a  ship’s  keel  covered  with  barnacles. 
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than  in  the  style,  and  we  could  have 
wished  that  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
and  peasantry  of  Portugal  had  been  more 
numerous.  From  the  few  descriptions  of 
the  country  one  may  infer  the  charm 
that  might  attach  to  a  volume  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  travel  from  this  author’s  pen. 
Portugal  provides  a  great  variety  of  scen¬ 
ery  and  great  beauty  of  sea  and  moun¬ 
tain,  rivers  and  moorland,  pine  forests 
and  vineyards  and  orange  groves:  on  this 
material  the  art  of  the  slightly  earlier 
novelist  Antero  de  Figueiredo  drew  with 
singular  success.  An  account  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  yet  complicated  life  in  the  villages 
would  add  to  the  charm. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Almeida  Fischer.  Horizontes  notur- 
nos.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Noite.  1947.  186 
pages. — This  collection  of  short  stories 
marks  the  first  appearance  between 
covers  of  a  promising  new  talent.  Senhor 
Fischer  is  essentially  the  chronicler  of 
urban  life  with  an  eye  always  for  the 
unusual  and  the  picturesque  and  yet 
with  no  straining  for  effect.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  a  gift  of  psychological  pene¬ 
tration  that  lends  meaning  to  what  he 
sees.  As  a  short  story  writer  he  displays 
a  mature  craftsmanship,  and  his  work 
bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  origin¬ 
ality  and  individuality.  We  may  look 
forward  with  keen  interest  to  his  first 
novel. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville, 
N.J. 

^  Odylo  Costa,  Filho.  Distrito  da  con- 
fusao.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estu- 
dante.  1947.  103  pages. — These  essays 
by  a  young  Catholic  writer  “of  the  Left,” 
a  militant  antifascist,  will  afford  the  for¬ 
eign  reader  an  idea  of  the  intense  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  ferment  that  is  go¬ 
ing  on  among  the  Brazilian  youth  of  to¬ 
day.  Ever  since  the  fall  of  Vargas  the 
publishing  house  known  as  the  Casa  do 
Estudante  has  been  something  of  a 
storm  center  and  has  given  more  than 
one  new  and  unorthodox  voice  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  Some  have  accused  it  of  be¬ 
ing  communistic  while  others  have 
termed  it  reactionary — rather  a  good 


sign  on  the  whole.  It  offers  such  a  work 
as  the  present  one  as  evidence  of  its  good 
faith  and  breadth  of  view.  Odylo  Costa 
is  an  essayist  with  a  style,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  not  encountered  every  day.  The 
subjects  treated  are  literary  and  artistic, 
social  and  political,  with  a  considerable 
stress  on  Latin  American  history.  There 
are  interesting  papers  on  Bolivar,  Rui 
Barbosa,  and  Porfirio  Diaz.  In  Sdbre  o 
dever  do  artista  the  author  makes  his 
contribution  to  a  currently  much  dis¬ 
cussed  question. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lam¬ 
bertville,  N.  J. 

^  Vera  Panova.  Kruzhililt^ha.  Moskva. 

Sovietsky  Pisatel  (New  York.  Inter¬ 
national  Book  Service.  410  Riverside 
Drive.)  1948. 268  pages.  7  r.,  50  k. — The 
story  of  a  war  plant  somewhere  in  the 
Russian  countryside  immediately  before 
and  after  the  victory  in  Europe.  Vera 
Panova  has  written  a  pleasant,  somewhat 
sentimental  novel  about  some  of  the 
plant’s  ten  thousand  workers,  their  re¬ 
adjustment  to  war  conditions  and  the 
predominant  part  which  work  plays  in 
their  lives.  These  lives  center  about  the 
plant;  as  soon  as  the  plant  stops  manu¬ 
facturing  explosives,  it  begins  to  produce 
spare  parts  for  tractors,  and  to  these  the 
same  devotion  must  be  given.  The  task 
which  arises  immediately  is  that  of  re¬ 
construction. 

There  are  no  villains  in  Miss  Panova’s 
story.  All  her  characters  are  nice,  some 
of  them  heart-warmingly  nice.  There  arc 
a  number  of  subplots,  but  the  main  one 
is  concerned  with  the  chief  director  of 
the  plant,  his  love  affair  with  a  young 
woman  engineer,  and  his  misunderstand¬ 
ings  with  the  head  of  the  workers’  com¬ 
mittee,  who  rubs  him  the  wrong  way 
but  is  actually  a  virtuous  character.  The 
misunderstandings  are  finally  solved 
when,  the  war  being  over,  the  director 
decides  to  make  friends  with  his  erst¬ 
while  enemy.  A  little  good  will — with 
which  both  the  author  and  her  charac¬ 
ters  abound — and  the  thing  is  done;  and 
the  two  men,  like  the  rest  of  the  10,000, 
will  now  presumably  pull  together  for 
more  and  better  spare  parts  for  tractors. 
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Yes,  decidedly,  the  book  could  do  with  pletely  unnoticed, 
a  villain.  But  one  couldn’t  ask  for  a  nicer  Nevertheless,  the  novel  is  of  undeni- 
set  of  people  to  work  with. — V (dentine  able  interest.  It  is  in  the  main  historical- 
Snow.  New  York  City.  ly  accurate,  several  of  its  minor  charac¬ 

ters  are  alive,  and  it  expounds  in  consid- 
*  Yurii  Slezkin.  Brusilov.  Moskva,  erable  detail  both  the  operations  at  the 

Sovietsky  Pisatel  (New  York.  Inter-  Southeastern  Front  and  the  various,  fre- 

national  Book  Service).  1947.  466  pages,  quently  contradictory,  considerations  bc- 

18  r.,  50  k. — General  Brusilov  was  one  hind  them.  —  Valentine  Snow.  New 

of  the  ablest  commanders  at  the  disposal  York  City, 

of  the  Russian  Czarist  government  dur¬ 
ing  the  First  World  War.  In  spite  of  in-  ^  Aleksandr  Sokolov.  Menshikov. 

trigues  at  Court,  where  he  was  personal-  Moskva.  Sovietsky  Pisatel  (New 
ly  unpopular,  he  rose  to  commander-in-  York.  International  Book  Service).  1947. 

chief  of  the  Southeastern  Front,  at  which  308  pages.  11  r. — Although  the  author 

his  armies  not  only  held  back  Austrian  terms  his  book  a  “historical  chronicle,” 

and  German  forces  but  actually  gained  it  is  actually  a  novelized  re-telling  of  the 

ground  in  the  summer  of  1916.  He  was  life  of  Alexander  Menshikov,  a  son  of 

one  of  the  few  high-ranking  officers  who  the  people,  whose  phenomenal  career,  at 

neither  joined  the  White  Armies  nor  the  apex  of  which  he  was  the  right  hand 

emigrated  after  the  October  Revolution  man  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  at  such  vari- 

of  1917.  For  a  short  time  he  actively  ance  with  the  norm  of  his  day.  The 

served  the  new  Soviet  Government,  re-  “chronicle”  takes  us  through  the  battle 

tiring  because  of  old  age.  of  Poltava  and  the  final  defeat  of  Swe- 

In  a  well-documented  novel  Yurii  den,  and  stops  abruptly  in  1714,  omit- 

Slezkin  shows  Brusilov  and  a  number  ting  all  mention  of  Menshikov’s  fall, 

of  other  Russian  generals  engaged  on  the  disgrace,  and  exile  after  the  death  of 

Southeastern  Front  from  1914  to  1916.  Peter  the  Great.  Perhaps  another  volume 

He  leaves  Brusilov  at  the  height  of  his  is  to  come.  Certainly  the  tale  of  Menshi- 

glory,  to  recapitulate  the  rest  of  his  life  kov’s  reverses  under  Peter’s  successors 

in  a  brief  epilogue.  The  protagonist  of  is  worth  telling,  if  only  to  point  a  moral 

the  novel  is  not  Brusilov  himself,  but  a  to  the  all-too-frequent  fate  of  favorites, 

young  officer,  Igor  Smolich,  who  serves  The  man  whom  Pushkin  called  “for- 
under  him,  and  through  whose  adoring  tune’s  darling  risen  from  the  ranks,  half 

eyes  the  chief  is  frequently  seen.  Igor’s  an  emperor,”  owed  his  success  partly  to 

personal  story  lightens  to  some  extent  luck — which  had  thrown  him  in  Peter’s 

the  book’s  otherwise  exclusive  preoccu-  path — partly  to  a  combination  of  bold- 

pation  with  military  matters.  Brusilov  is  ness  and  cunning.  Although  he  had 

portrayed  as  a  national  hero,  and  is  there-  great  personal  ambition,  he  w-^s  intelli- 

fore  as  close  to  perfection  as  the  author  gent  enough  to  allow  himself  to  be 

can  make  him;  he  does  not  at  any  point  moved,  as  Peter  was,  by  considerations 

emerge  as  a  human  being,  which  is  per-  of  national  welfare, 

haps  not  necessary  in  a  novel  of  this  kind.  Sokolov’s  book  reads  easily;  it  is  a 
The  book  fails  to  throw  sufficient  illumi-  little  too  chatty,  but  both  Peter  and  Men- 

nation  on  the  intrigues  which  took  place  shikov  emerge  as  living  men,  grappling 

at  the  Russian  Court  during  the  war,  and  with  perhaps  the  greatest  task  that  two 

on  the  astounding  role  played  by  Ras-  such  young  men  had  ever  faced,  and 

putin.  The  Holy  Monk  is  presented  very  achieving  an  honest  triumph  in  the  end. 

fleetingly,  as  is  the  Czar  himself.  Were  — Valentine  Snow.  New  York  City, 

it  not  for  the  labels,  “Rasputin,”  “Czar,” 

“Czarina,”  etc.,  those  characters,  indis-  *  Jdn  Bodenek.  ZapdlenS  srdee.  Tur2. 
pensable  in  any  story  of  the  Russian  side|||  sv.  Martin,  Slovakia.  Matica  Sloven- 
oftheFirst  World  War,  would  pass  com-Bska.  2nd  ed.,  1943.  301  pages.  45  k5. — 
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The  novels  in  Slovak  literature  total 
fewer  than  one  hundred,  so  that  any 
Slovak  novel  written  today  automatical¬ 
ly  becomes  one  of  Slovakia’s  hundred 
best.  A  list  of  Slovakia’s  fifty  best  novels 
is  a  different  matter.  Jin  Bodenek’s  first 
novel,  it  must  be  said,  would  go  on  such 
a  list  even  were  it  reduced  to  twenty- 
five. 

ZapMene  srdee  is  a  realistic  novel,  the 
story  of  a  young  student  whose  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  downtrodden  inclines  him 
to  Communism;  and  thus  it  belongs  with 
such  works  studying  the  Slovak  national 
scene  as  Jesensky’s  The  Democrats, 
Zvan’s  Cachovan'ta,  Hronsky’s  The 
Prophecy  of  Doctor  Stan^ovs/^y,  Urban’s 
In  the  Labyrinth,  Plivka’s  Regeneration, 
Vamol’s  The  Atoms  of  God,  etc.;  novels 
which  show  the  “new”  Slovak  adjust¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  too  quickly  telescoped 
development  in  culture,  technics,  and  po¬ 
litical  independence.  After  a  short  strug¬ 
gle  the  protagonist  of  Zapdlene  srdee 
withdraws  from  the  big  city  to  where 
he  belongs — the  “problem-less,”  vege¬ 
tating  village. — Ivan  J.  Kramoris.  Mar¬ 
quette  University  High  School. 

^  Jozef  Horak.  Biele  rul{y.  Tur2.  sv. 

Martin,  Slovakia.  Matica  Slovenska. 
1940.  178  pages.  95  k5. — Jozef  Horik, 
winner  of  the  1946  Christmas  Award  of 
the  Slovak  Institute  for  the  best  book 
for  children,  has  here  written  a  volume 
of  short  stories  for  adults — the  most  ma¬ 
ture  and  the  least  “pious”  collection  of 
its  kind  ever  to  come  out  of  Slovakia. 
None  of  the  sentimentalism,  none  of  the 
didacticism  which  Slovak  authors  (par¬ 
ticularly  the  clergy,  whether  Slovak  or 
American)  usually  adopt  toward  an 
adolescent  audience  is  present  here. 

Two  of  the  stories  are  excellent,  their 
themes  Adultery  and  Sacrilege.  With  a 
relendess  economy  of  words,  Zdruha  je 
ta\d  makes  clear  to  a  Christian  exactly 
what  he  is  up  against  when  he  falls  in 
love  with  someone  else’s  wife.  In  this 
case,  a  handsome,  healthy  giant,  a  poach¬ 
er  released  from  prison,  falls  in  love  with 
the  wife  of  his  hunchbacked,  sickly,  and 
ugly  brother,  all  living  under  the  same 


roof.  The  second  story,  Hriech,  deals 
with  a  hunter,  and  has  passages  of  such 
precise  psychological  realism  as  to  make 
Hemingway  retire  for  a  moment  to  the 
wings.  No  anthology  of  Slovak  short 
stories  could  pass  over  either  of  them. — 
Ivan  /.  Kramoris.  Marquette  University 
High  School. 

^  Zuzka  ZguriSka.  Dvandst’  do  tucta. 

Tur2.  sv.  Martin,  Slovakia.  Matica 
Slovenska.  2nd  ed.,  1947.  Ill  pages.  45 
k<!. — The  work  of  Zuzka  ZguriSka  has 
won  the  approval  of  three  governments 
— the  first  Czechoslovak,  the  Slovak,  and 
the  “re-established”  Communist-con- 
trolled  second  Czechoslovak  Republic. 
This  docs  not  mean  that  her  work  is 
“morally  approved”  where  that  of  others 
is  “morally  discredited,”  but  rather  that 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment  to  sanction  work  that  is  polit¬ 
ically  indifferent,  thus  exploiting  the 
moral  pandemonium  it  has  itself  created, 
and,  after  the  manner  of  honest  lago, 
seeming  that  which  it  is  not. 

Zguriska’s  stories  capture  the  physical 
and  spiritual  elan  of  the  vigorous  Slovak 
kopanUiari,  the  highland  farm  folk  who 
dig  rather  than  plow  their  land.  There 
is  none  of  that  straining  for  the  sensa¬ 
tional,  the  extraordinary,  and  the  unex¬ 
pected  that  makes  so  many  current  Slo¬ 
vak  books  read  like  imitations  of  the 
American  mystery  and  Western  story. 
Nor  is  ZguriSka  tempted  by  the  new 
melodrama  and  sexual  lyricism  which 
Slovak  writers  introduce  into  their  work 
in  order  to  be  modern.  ZguriSka’s  work 
remains  a  sympathetic  picture  of  Slovak 
peasant  life. 

Two  of  the  stories  in  this  collection 
touch  the  United  States.  In  one  a  Slovak 
emigrant  returns  to  his  native  region 
with  American  notions  and  dollars;  in 
another  a  Slovak  woman  in  America 
finds  “high  life”  and  ease  as  the  wife  of 
a  prosperous  Negro. — Ivan  /.  Kramoris. 
Marquette  University  High  School. 

^  Hugo  Alfvcn.  Forsta  satsen.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt  &  Sdner.  1946.  361 
pages.  12.50  kr. — The  youthful  mem- 
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ories  of  this  interesting  composer  shed 
much  light  on  the  basic  themes  of  his 
music.  Alfvcn’s  insistent  optimism  and 
hedonistic  acceptance  of  all  the  good 
things  in  life  almost  turn  his  book  into 
a  chronique  scanddeuse.  He  takes  the 
same  themes  (e.g.,  a  peasant  wedding 
in  the  skerries)  that  he  has  handled  in 
music  and  converts  them  into  word-pic¬ 
tures  with  the  mastery  of  an  artist  who 
is  sure  of  himself  in  any  medium.  There 
is  no  depth  to  Alfv^n,  but  those  who  en¬ 
joy  the  yarns  of  wholesome  young  men 
with  no  serious  complications  in  their 
lives  will  appreciate  this  volume. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Library. 

M  Carl  Larsson.  Fran  Stocl(holm  till 
Messina:  utriv  ur  nagra  album.  In- 
ledning  av  Georg  Svensson.  Stockholm. 
Sallskapet  Bokvannerna.  1948.  73  pages. 
— “Tack  for  gott  sallskap!” — “Thanks 
for  the  good  company!”  is  the  publish¬ 
er’s  farewell  to  Carl  Larsson  on  the  rear 
cover  as  we  part  company  on  a  famous 
journey  to  Sicily  in  1887.  The  1948 
premium  of  the  Sallskapet  Bokvannerna, 
this  new  edition  of  a  fine  series  of  cari¬ 
catures  depicting  Swedes  and  Danes, 
Frenchmen  and  Italians,  their  landscapes 
and  their  works,  is  now  generally  avail¬ 
able  for  the  first  time.  The  new  plates 
are  an  immeasurable  improvement  over 
the  old  ones. 

Larsson,  whose  art  won  for  him  the 
sobriquet  le  DorS  suSdois,  treads  the 
ways  of  Wilhelmine  Buchholz,  but  the 
northern  wit  looks  at  the  South  with 
far  more  sophistication  than  the  good 
Hausfrau.  The  half-naked  macaroni 
manufacturer,  the  monk  astride  a  don¬ 
key  that  might  have  stepped  out  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  even  such  commonplaces 
as  the  pigeons  of  St.  Mark’s  and  the  pen¬ 
sive  Dante  in  Florence  are  aspects  of 
Italy  unknown  to  a  Buchholz.  And  even 
the  few  sketches  from  way-stations  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  France  are 
worth  a  dozen  Baedekers. — Lawrence 
S.  Thompson.  University  of  Kentucky 
Library. 


^  Axel  Nelson.  Alfabetets  ursprung 
och  den  vasterldnds/(a  sl^riftens  his- 
toria  till  bo\tryckar]{pnstens  framttd- 
dande.  55  pages. — Isak  Collijn.  Svensl^ 
bohjtrychjsrihistoria  under  14-  och  1500- 
talen.  99  pages. — Nils  G.  Wollin.  Saen- 
s^a  stilgjuteriet:  Peter  Mommas  sJ{apel- 
se.  78  pages.  Stockholm.  Gebcr.  1947.  4 
kr.  ea. — These  three  tides  are  the  first  in 
a  series  which  is  being  published  by  the 
Grafiska  Ipstitut  in  Stockholm.  They  arc 
designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  graphic  arts  not  only  for  the  pupils 
at  the  Institut  but  also  for  the  general 
reader.  None  of  the  three  titles  published 
thus  far  represents  an  original  contribu¬ 
tion  to  knowledge,  but  they  do  make 
the  information  more  easily  available 
than  it  has  been  heretofore.  Additional 
titles  already  announced  for  the  scries 
arc  Carl  Bjorkbom’s  biography  of  Gu¬ 
tenberg,  Gustaf  Clcmcnsson’s  history  of 
paper  up  to  1860,  and  Francis  Meyncll’s 
study  of  printing  in  England. — L.  S.  T. 

Martin  Soderback.  Advanced  Spo- 
l{en  Swedish.  Rock  Island,Ill.  Augus- 
tana.  1947.  166  pages. — This  work  un¬ 
dertakes  to  teach  spoken  Swedish  to 
students  who  have  previously  studied  the 
language  for  three  semesters.  The  les¬ 
sons  take  the  form  of  fifteen  model  con¬ 
versations  supplemented  by  translations, 
long  discussions  on  idioms  and  usage, 
and  word  lists.  The  notes  are  helpful;  the 
conversations  are  well  arranged  and 
build  up  a  good  vocabulary,  although 
some  of  the  phrases  fail  to  correspond 
to  the  spoken  language  of  contemporary 
Sweden. 

This  American-published  textbook  is 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  rather  lim¬ 
ited  material  in  this  field.  It  may  be  used 
with  advantage  by  groups  other  than 
college  students. — Mary  Rose  Meirowitz. 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

^  H.  C.  Hony  (with  the  advice  of 
Fahir  Iz).  A  Turl(ish-English  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Oxford.  Clarendon  (New  York. 
Oxford  University  Press).  1947.  viii-f- 
397  2-col.  pages.  $7.50. — This  intelli¬ 
gently  and  carefully  made  Turkish-Eng- 
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lish  dictionary,  in  Latin  characters,  will 
be  very  useful  in  the  Occident.  Few  lan¬ 
guages  have  suffered  so  many  changes 
in  the  memory  of  men  now  living  as 
Turkish.  When  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment,  twenty  years  ago,  officially  re¬ 
placed  the  Arabic  by  the  Latin  charac¬ 
ters,  the  change  was  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  Turkey’s  most  radical 
steps  away  from  her  near  neighbors  and 
toward  the  progressive  Occident.  For 
reasons  which  can  not  be  developed  here, 
the  use  of  Latin  letters,  particularly  of 
the  vowels,  made  written  Turkish  easier 
to  read.  The  objections  were  largely  re¬ 
ligious  (God’s  word  was  written  in 
Arabic  characters,  not  in  one  of  the  al¬ 
phabets  of  West  Europe)  and  sentimen¬ 
tal.  They  failed,  and  the  Turks  have  had 
to  learn,  not  merely  a  new  alphabet,  but 
a  largely  new  idiom. 

The  best  Turkish-English  dictionary 
dated  from  the  last  century,  so  that  this 
lexicographer  has  been  more  or  less  of 
a  pioneer.  The  fluid  condition  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  especially  as  to  vocabulary,  has 
made  his  task  very  difficult.  Open-mind¬ 
ed  but  cautious,  he  has  handled  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  neologisms  and  borrowings  with 
discretion,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
he  could  have  done  his  delicate  task 
more  wisely. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Dokiya  Humenna.  Dity  chumatst^o- 
ho  shlyakhu.  3  vols.  Miinchen. 
Ukrainska  Tribuna.  1948.  140,  197,  and 
167  pages. — This  long  novel,  three  parts 
of  which  have  appeared,  is  a  study  of 
the  Ukrainian  village  life  and  intelli¬ 


gentsia  as  affected  by  the  Communist 
regime,  without  laying  too  much  stress 
upon  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Revolution.  Volume  1  deals  with  the 
village  in  pre-revolutionary  days  when 
the  old  traditional  mode  of  life  was  still 
intact  and  it  was  only  the  rare  peasant 
who  sought  to  give  his  children  a  real 
education.  The  action  of  Volume  II 
largely  takes  place  in  Kiev  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  when  the  student  circles  were  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  the  ideological  fer¬ 
ment  stirred  up  by  the  Revolution,  with 
dreams  of  an  independent  Ukraine,  and 
with  the  proper  interpretation  of  Com¬ 
munism.  Volume  III  is  back  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  which  is  now  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
enforced  collectivization  and  the  new 
era  of  suspicion  and  deliberately  fostered 
class  hatred. 

The  hero,  Taras  Sargola,  a  child  in 
Volume  I,  has  passed  through  the  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  of  life  and  Anally  becomes 
a  teacher  in  his  own  region;  but  he  is 
constantly  aware  that  somehow  the 
ideals  of  his  childhood  have  been  lost 
or  perverted  in  this  new  existence.  In 
places  the  action  may  move  slowly,  but 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  a  readable  de¬ 
scription  of  a  process  that  is  now  being 
repeated  in  all  the  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  author  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  her  skill  and  for  her  am¬ 
bition  in  bringing  out  under  such  difA- 
cult  conditions  a  truly  literary  and  valu¬ 
able  picture  of  the  conflicting  currents 
of  thought  that  have  stirred  in  Ukraine 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. — 
Clarence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 


TTie  new  President  of  Paraguay,  Juan 
Natalicio  Gonzilez,  is  a  publicist,  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  an  important  historian,  and  a 
poet. 

Martignoni’s  Italian  &  English  Cool^ 
Book^,  published  by  the  Vatican  City  Re¬ 
ligious  Book  Company  of  New  York 
City,  takes  as  its  motto  the  exhortation 
in  Isaiah  LV,  2:  “Why  should  you  spend 
your  earnings  for  what  does  not  satisfy.? 


If  you  but  listen  to  me,  you  shall  eat 
what  is  good,  and  shall  delight  yourself 
with  rich  nourishment!” 

In  the  Spring  1948  number  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  Today  &  Tomorrou/,  published 
quarterly  from  I  Park  Crescent,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  1,  is  an  article  by  Dorian  Cooke 
on  Vladimir  Nazor,  the  stubborn  old 
Croat  poet  who  took  to  the  woods  with 
the  partisans  in  1942. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Wc  were  pleased  to  learn  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  our  esteemed  contemporary  (to  re¬ 
vive  an  orotund  phrase  from  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century)  the  up-and-coming  edu¬ 
cational  quarterly  Hispania,  acquired 
last  summer  two  new  honorary  Doctor’s 
degrees.  Dean  Henry  Grattan  Doyle  of 
Gwrge  Washington  University  was 
made  a  Doctor  of  Laws  by  his  own  insti¬ 
tution  on  May  26,  and  a  Doctor  of  Let¬ 
ters  by  Middlebury  College  on  July  30. 
Dean  Doyle  has  had  so  many  impressive 
recognitions — The  Ecuadorian  Order  of 
Merit,  honorary  membership  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  letters  in  the  National  University 
of  Mexico  and  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colombia,  more  appointments 
and  elections  to  responsible  commissions 
and  committees,  probably,  than  any 
other  American  modern  language  schol¬ 
ar  living — that  this  small  word  of  ap¬ 
proval  sounds  a  bit  trite,  like  the  London 
tradesman’s  remark  to  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  that  he  considered  Shake¬ 
speare  a  great  poet.  But  it  gives  us  satis¬ 
faction  to  write  it,  just  as  it  warmed 
the  self-esteem  of  the  tradesman  to  con¬ 
firm  the  common  judgment  of  Shake¬ 
speare. 

We  have  never  forgotten  that  when 
we  started  publishing  Book^s  Abroad, 
Dean  Doyle  wrote  us  that  he  had  had 
a  similar  idea,  but  that  we  had  beaten 
him  to  the  post.  He  has  never  begrudged 
us  our  one  ewe  lamb,  but  has  been  cor¬ 
dial  and  helpful  through  all  our  history, 
as  he  has  been  cordial  and  helpful  to  so 
many  hopeful  enterprises  in  the  course 
of  his  eager  and  generous  career.  We 
have  borrowed  the  adjective  “eager” 
from  a  comment  on  him  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  his  University.  This  extraordi¬ 
narily  successful  teacher,  scholar,  editor, 
writer,  administrator  has  accomplished 
more  than  most  other  men  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  his  zestful  appetite  for  useful¬ 
ness.  Many  men  are  industrious  and  con¬ 
scientious;  a  few  fortunate  souls  are 

_ ft 


Our  correspondence  continues  to  be 
enlivened  with  discussions  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  nature  of  the  book  review. 
If  we  personally  have  now  and  then 
assumed  an  ex  cathedra  tone  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  it  has  been-  because  the  editor  is  a 
man  who  knows.  Or  at  least  he  thinks 
he  knows.  Or  at  any  rate  he  tries  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  he  knows.  Or  at  the 
very  least  he  tries  to  convince  his  readers 
that  he  knows  or  thinks  he  knows.  But 
there  are  aspects  to  this  problem  which 
baffle  even  the  editor.  An  angle  of  it 
which  wc  have  never  solved  concerns 
the  unfavorable  review  which  wc  feel  in 
our  bones  is  unjust.  Many  eminent  critics 
arc  intolerant  and  prejudiced.  Some  of 
them  grow  more  dogmatic  and  unjust 
as  they  grow  older,  as  they  grow  more 
certain  of  their  infallibility  or  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  dyspepsia  or  insomnia. 

What  is  the  editor’s  duty  if  a  critic  of 
standing  sends  him  a  review  which  he 
knows  is  unfair.^  To  call  a  good  book 
bad — or  what  may  be  more  serious,  to 
call  an  interesting  book  dull — may  do 
real  injury  to  a  worthy  writer  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  readers.  What  is  the  editor’s 
duty  in  such  a  case?  He  can  return  the 
review  and  offend  the  reviewer.  He  can 
labor  with  the  reviewer,  which  is  usually 
as  effective  as  arguing  with  the  police¬ 
man  who  hands  you  a  ticket.  He  can 
print  the  review  and  follow  it  with  a 
protest  in  the  correspondence  section  or 
with  another  review.  But  what’s  done 
can  never  be  quite  undone.  The  book- 
reviewer  is  of  necessity  invested  with  a 
little  brief  authority,  but  if  he  misuses  it 
the  consequences  may  be  serious. 

The  meeting  is  now  open  for  com¬ 
ments  from  the  floor. 

The  distinguished  Spanish  dramatist 
Jacinto  Benavente  has  produced  at  the 
Teatro  Lara  in  Madrid,  at  the  age  of 
81,  a  play,  Abdicacidn,  which  has  been 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  both  audi¬ 
ences  and  critics. 
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French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Louis  Bourgoin.  Savants  modernes. 
Leur  vie,  leur  oeuvre.  Montreal.  L’Ar- 
brc.  1947.  369  pp. — 25  scientists  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  For  young  read¬ 
ers. 

*  Jean  Bruchesi.  Evocations.  Montreal. 
Lumen.  1947.  215  pp.  $1.25. — Essays  on 
La  Salle,  F.-X.  Garneau,  Archbishop 
Bruch6si,  and  others. 

*  Jacques  Chastenet.  Le  si^cle  de  Vic¬ 
toria.  Paris.  Fayard.  1947.  406  pp.  225 
£r. — Social  and  economic  structure, 
ideologies,  historical  events. 

*  Denys  Gorce.  Le  martyre  de  New¬ 
man.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1948.  xi-f-226 
pp.  160  fr. — His  anguish  of  soul;  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Catholicism  as  a  revelation 
of  the  Reformation’s  vulnerability. 

*  FI.  de  Lannoy.  Histoire  diplomatique 
de  rindSpendance  beige  (1830-1839). 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicitc.  1948.  77 
pp.  35  Bel.  fr. — Synthesis  of  a  history 

eublished  in  1930. 

Jean  Leflon.  L’iglise  de  France  et  la 
Revolution  de  1848.  Paris.  Bloud  6c  Gay. 
1948.  135  pp.  120  fr. — ^The  attitude  of 
the  clergy;  consequences  of  the  crisis. 

*  Louis  Madelin.  La  nation  sous  I'Em- 
pereur.  Paris.  Hachette.  1948. — Vol.  XI 
of  the  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  VEm- 
pire. 

■  Charles  Moraze.  Trois  essais  sur  his¬ 
toire  et  culture.  Paris.  Colin.  1948.  viii 
-j-  63  pp.  90  fr. — On  Jules  Ferry,  statis¬ 
tics  and  numbers,  history  as  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  sciences. 

*  Edouard  de  Morsier.  Silhouettes  d’- 
hommes  cHibres.  Geneve.  Mont-Blanc. 
1947.  133  pp. — Mosdy  literary  people. 
Author  sought  their  “quality  of  soul.” 

**  Emilio  Ribas.  Bouddha.  Pierre  Ber- 
nadou,  tr.  Geneve  6c  Paris.  Trois  Col- 
lines.  1947.  151  pp.  4  plates  -f-  4 
charts. — His  life  according  to  extracts 
from  ancient  texts. 

*  Jacques  Soustelle.  Envers  et  contre 


tout.  De  Londres  h  Alger  (1940-1942). 
Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  471  pp.  420  fr. — 
The  activities  of  the  Free  French  re¬ 
corded  by  the  former  Secret  Service  chief 
under  De  Gaulle. 

^  J.  Verschueren.  La  rSpublique  d’ Haiti. 
I:  Panorama  d’ Haiti.  II;  Echos  d’ Haiti. 
Ill:  Le  culte  du  vaudoux.  Wetteren,  Bel¬ 
gium.  Scaldis  (Paris.  Lethielleux).  1948. 
vi  -f-  539,  ii  514,  6c  xi  +  467  pp.  350 
Bel.  fr. — Description  and  history;  Haiti’s 
past  and  present;  Haiti  as  a  Catholic  mis¬ 
sion. 

*  Stefan  Zweig.  Le  monde  d’hier.  Jean- 
Paul  Zimmermann,  tr.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michel.  1948.  507  pp.  450  fr. — Recollec¬ 
tion,  by  a  citizen  of  the  world,  of  events 
and  personalities  from  1900  to  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Philippe  de  Felice.  Foules  en  dSlire: 
extases  collectives.  Paris.  Albin-Michel. 
1947.  401  pp.  390  fr. — Some  of  the  sim¬ 
pler  forms  of  mysticism,  long  utilized 
^  tyrannies. 

*  Georges  Linze.  La  Charte  d' Atkhnes. 
Liege.  Mosanes.  1947.  14  pp.  5  Bel.  fr. — 
Idealistic  discussion  of  urbanism. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Julien  Benda.  Du  style  d'idies.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1948.  301  pp.  380  fr. — Na¬ 
ture,  expression,  and  moral  value  of 
thought. 

^  Elian-J.  Finbert.  Le  livre  de  la  sagesse 
arabe.  Paris.  Lafiont.  1948.  96  pp.  350 
fr. — Crystallized  in  proverbs,  grouped 
^  subject. 

■  Gandhi.  Lettres  d  I’ Ashram.  Paris. 
Albin-Michel.  4th  ed.,  1948.  Ill  pp.  210 
fr. — Written  to  his  disciples  while  in 
prison. 

»  Jules  Isaac.  JSsus  et  Israel.  Paris.  Al- 
bin-Michel.  1948.  585  pp.  480  fr. — 
Anti-Semitism,  rooted  in  theological 
teaching,  attacked  on  basis  of  Scriptures. 
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^  Robert  Morel,  De  la  terre  et  du  del. 
Geneve.  Mont-Blanc.  1947.  163  pp. — 
The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  found  where 
brotherly  love  abides. 

•f  Denis  Saurat.  La  mort  et  le  riveur. 
Paris.  Vieux  Colombier.  1947.  272  pp. 
210  fr. — All  things,  spiritual  and  ma¬ 
terial,  are  linked  in  time  as  cause  and 
effect. 

*  Pierre  Tiberghien.  L’ Action  Catholi- 
que.  Montreal.  Fides.  1947. 261  pp.  $1.40. 
— Aims  to  establish  a  Christian  social 
order. 

French  Literature 

Michel  Braspart.  Du  Bartas,  poete 
chritien.  Neuchatel  Sc  Paris.  Delachaux 
&  Niestlc.  1947.  170  pp. — Critique  of 
the  Huguenot  poet;  selections  from  his 
Biblical  poems. 

*  Rene  Bray.  La  preciosite  et  les  pri- 
cieux.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1948.  406  pp. 
390  fr. — Defines  priciositi  and  removes 
it  from  the  limits  of  any  one  period. 

**  Andre  Brincourt.  DSsarroi  de  Vicri- 
ture.  Paris.  Vigneau.  1947.  238  pp.  160 
fr. — A  search  for  constant  literary  val¬ 
ues  in  a  present  too  colored  by  political 
beliefs. 

**  Charles  Ccstrc.  Les  pohtes  amiricains. 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires.  1948.  237 
pp.  200  fr. — U.S.  does  not  lack  those  who 
speak  “the  language  of  the  gods.”  Proof: 
17  poets  of  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

*  Louis  Chaigne.  Notre  littirature  d’au- 
jourd’hui.  Paris.  Gigord.  1946.  168  pp. 
$1  U.S. — With  lists  of  series  novels,  Aca¬ 
demicians,  literary  prizes,  etc. 

*  Alice  Coleno.  Les  portes  d’ivoire. 
Paris.  Plon.  1948.  247  pp.  330  fr. — 
Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  and  Mallarmc 
sought  a  world  beyond. 

**  Soeur  Joseph-Mary  Cousins.  Le  sen¬ 
timent  chritien  dans  I'oeuvre  de  Louis 
Bertrand.  Montreal.  Fides.  1947.  263  pp. 
$1.50. — He  was  convinced  that  the 
church  is  the  world’s  only  civilizing  in¬ 
fluence. 

**  L.  Dumont- Wilden.  Le  crepuscule  des 
maitres.  Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1947.  208  pp. — Ten  masters,  from  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  to  Gide,  who  do  not  belong 


with  the  20th  century  disillusioned  ma¬ 
terialists. 

^  Louis  Gillet.  Stile  pour  James  Joyce. 
Paris.  Sagittaire.  1946.  171  pp.  140  fr. — 
Five  essays,  plus  letters  about  Joyce  from 
Gossc  and  George  Moore. 

^  maintenant.  No.  8.  Henry  Poulaille, 
cd.  Paris.  Grasset.  1948.  269  pp.  180  fr. 
— Album  of  poetry  and  prose  of  yester¬ 
day,  today,  and  tomorrow. 

*  Andr6  Nemeth.  KaJ\a  ou  le  mystire 
juij.  Paris.  Vigneau.  1947. 203  pp.— -Con¬ 
tradictory  in  mind  and  heart. 

*  Paul  de  Smaele.  Auguste  Vermeylen. 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity.  1948.  79 
pp.  35  Bel.  fr. — Vermeylen  had  a  pro¬ 
found  and  healthy  influence  on  Flemish 
literature. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

**  R.-M.  Alberts,  La  soif.  Paris.  Vi¬ 
gneau.  1947,  204  pp.  150  fr. — Desert 
thirst  is  not  more  acute  than  thirst  for 
eternal  life. 

**  Andre  Armandy.  Le  padrao.  Paris, 
Plon.  1939.  245  pp.  18  fr.  (old  currency). 
— International  intrigue  in  Angola. 

**  Germaine  Beaumont.  La  roue  d'in- 
Jortune.  Paris.  Plon  (New  York.  Cercle 
du  Livre  de  France).  1948.  335  pp. — 
Unhappy  wife  poisons  elderly  husband 
for  the  benefit  of  his  prodigal  son. 

^  Pierre  Benoit.  Jamrose.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michel.  (1945)  1948.  313  pp. — Ghosts 
of  the  past  rise  from  the  pages  of  a  pho¬ 
tograph  album. 

^  Ad^le  Cauzique.  Basques.  Paris.  Vi¬ 
gneau.  1947.  216  pp.  165  fr. — A  simple 
story  catches  the  heartbeat  of  the  Basque 
country. 

^  Suzanne  Chantal.  La  sirine  blessie. 
Paris.  Plon.  1948.  409  pp.  375  fr. — Five 
years  of  frustrated  hopes  in  bombarded 
Warsaw. 

^  Robert  Charbonneau.  Les  dSsirs  et  les 
jours.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1948.  251  pp. 
— From  the  childhood  of  two  unlike 
boys,  through  their  youth,  to  political 
careers. 

Lanza  del  Vasto.  La  marche  des  rots. 
Paris.  Laflont.  New  ed.,  1947.  83  pp.  120 
fr. — Nativity  drama  in  verse.  First  pub¬ 
lished  in  1944, 
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*  Bruno  Frank.  Un  nommS  Cervantes 
.  .  .  Raymond  Henry,  tr.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michcl.  1947.  380  pp.  270  fr. — Transla¬ 
tion  of  Frank’s  Ein  Mann  namens  Cer¬ 
vantes  (1934;  English  translation  same 
year). 

^  Jean  Giono.  Un  roi  sans  divertisse¬ 
ment,  Paris.  Gallimard.  1947  (New 
York.  Ccrclc  du  Livre  dc  France.  1948). 
270  pp. — Puzzling  novel  of  Dauphin^ 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

^  Marguerite  Grepon.  Comme  tout 
sermt  simple.  Paris.  Vigneau.  1947.  201 
pp. — Love  and  affection  arc  like  a  wood 
fire  and  a  radiator — ^  radiator  gives  bet¬ 
ter  warmth. 

Griboicdov.  Le  malheur  vient  de 
esprit.  Charles  Hyart,  cd.  Bruxelles. 
Office  dc  Publicitc.  1948.  89  pp.  35  Bel. 
fr. — Brilliant  satire  of  frivolous  society. 
Only  work  of  a  young  19th  century 
Russian. 

^  Robert  Henriques.  Le  retour.  Denise 
van  Moppes,  tr.  Paris.  Albin-Michcl. 
1948.  315  pp.  270  fr. — Demobilization 
problems:  love,  daily  bread,  the  future 
of  one’s  country. 

*  Armand  Hoog.  Vaccident.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1947  (New  York.  Ccrclc  du 
Livre  dc  France.  1948).  289  pp. — A  fake 
psychoanalyst  falls  prey  to  political  in¬ 
trigue  and  to  his  own  complexes. 

*  Rene  Jeanne.  Celui  qui  voulait  jabri- 
quer  du  bonheur.  Paris.  Vigneau.  1948. 
222  pp.  210  fr. — It  is  folly  to  search  for 
happiness  outside  ourselves. 

Mmc  Lahy-Hollcbccquc.  L’enfance 
de  fean-Christophe.  Paris.  Albin-Michel. 
1947. 132  pp.  120  fr. — Childhood  of  Rol- 
land’s  character  dramatized  for  children. 

*  Jean  Martct.  Les  portes  du  disert. 
Paris.  Albin-Michcl.  1947.  253  pp.  150 
fr. — Adventure,  psychology,  and  love  in 
delicate  attire. 

Jean  Miroir.  Uaventure  couleur  de 
reve.  Paris.  Tallandicr.  1948. 252  pp.  120 
fr. — A  dream,  woven  of  reality,  that  has 
a  happy  ending. 

*  Charles  Plisnicr.  Meres.  II:  Nicole 
Arnaud.  Paris.  Correa.  1948.  474  pp. — 
A  Mary  Magdalene  refuses  redemption 
^  another’s  sacrifice. 

■  Ringuet.  Fausse  monnaie,  Montr^l. 


Varictes.  2nd  cd.,  1947. 236  pp. — A  “lost 
weekend’’  ends  one  amour  and  begins 
a  new  one. 

**  Pierre  Ryckmans.  Barabara.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Larcicr.  1947.  249  pp. — ^Thc  white 
man’s  highway  becomes  an  artery  trans¬ 
forming  Africa’s  life. 

^  Yvonne  Schultz.  Le  dSmon  passionne. 
Paris.  Plon.  1947. 245  pp.  120  fr. — White 
pride  and  superiority  vs.  Asiatic  love. 

^  Samuel  Shcllabarger.  Capitaine  de 
Castille.  Maric-Madclcinc  Dujon  &  Jean 
Castet,  trs.  Paris.  Pavois.  1948.  638  pp. 
495  fr. — A  rival  for  Dumas  in  his  own 
language. 

^  Jean  Soussanat.  Laurence.  Paris.  Pa¬ 
vois.  1948. 227  pp.  180  fr. — Suicide  novel 
in  thought-stream  style. 

^  Maxence  Van  dcr  Mccrsch.  La  fille 
pauvre.  I:  Le  piche  du  monde.  II:  Le 
coeur  pur.  Paris.  Albin-Michcl.  1948. 369 
fit  299  pp.  300  fit  240  fr. — Attack  on  the 
social  order  that  permits  poverty  and 
misery.  Third  of  trilogy  to  follow. 

French  Verse 

**  Aimc  Ccsairc.  Cahier  d'un  retour  au 
pays  natal.  New  York.  Brentano.  1947. 
150  pp. — English-French  edition  of  a 
Martinique  poet’s  verses  with  a  lyrical 
prose  introduction  by  the  translators. 

^  Georges  Linze.  Pobme  de  la  ville  sur- 
volee  par  les  reves.  Liege.  Anthologie. 
n.d.  63  pp. — Poetry  is  the  halo  common 
things  may  wear. 

French  Art 

*  Simone  Colomb.  Vart  anglais.  Paris. 
Larousse.  1947.  160  pp.  -f"  plates. — 
A  medley  of  grandeur,  solidity,  humor, 
and  honesty,  dominated  by  love  of  na¬ 
ture. 

^  F.  Masai.  Essai  sur  les  origines  de  la 
miniature  dite  irlandaise.  Bruxelles. 
Erasme  (Anvers.  Standaard).  1947.  146 
pp.  -|-  44  plates,  8vo.  500  fr. — Reference 
work  on  the  8th  century  miniatures 
known  as  “Irish,’’  which  this  scholar 
believes  he  has  proved  to  be  English  in¬ 
stead. 
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French  Travel  and  Geography 

George  Adam.  V AmSrique  en  liber- 
ti.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  320  pp.  280  fr. 
—A  glimpse  of  our  highways  and  by¬ 
ways  through  a  visitor’s  eyes. 

M  Sylvia  d’Albertas.  Des  calanques  aux 
faces  fiord.  Neuchatel.  Attinger.  1948. 
206  pp.  4"  16  plates. — Adventures  of  an 
Alpine  climber  told  in  diary  style. 

French  Linguistics 

E.  L.  Bernard.  Vocabulaire  anglais- 
franfois  classifii.  Premihre  partie.  Lo- 
rctteville,  Quebec.  L’ Auteur.  New  ed., 
1947.  97  pp.  $0.35. — Idiomatic  phrases 
for  daily  situations. 

**  Dictionnaire  d’ancien  franqais.  Paris. 
Larousse.  1947.  xi  592  pp. — Entry 
gives  spelling  variations,  meaning,  mod¬ 
ern  approximation,  etymology,  time 
when  current. 

Jean  Gessler.  Textes  diplomatiques 
latins  du  Moyen  Age.  Bruxelles.  Office 
de  Publicity.  1948.  78  pp.  35  Bel.  fr. — 
Evolution  of  diplomatic  Latin  shown  by 
excerpts  from  documents  establishing 
abbeys. 

*  Pierre  Groult.  La  formation  des  lon¬ 
gues  romanes.  Tournai  &  Paris.  Caster- 
man.  1947.  227  pp.  66  Bel.  fr. — Origins, 
structure,  and  comparisons  discussed 
simply  and  entertainingly. 

*  Karl  Strecker.  Introduction  d  VStude 
du  Latin  mSdiival.  Geneve.  Droz.  1948. 
77  pp. — Translated  by  Paul  van  de 
Woestijne. 

French  Science 

*  Almanack  des  sciences  1948.  Louis  de 
Broglie,  ed.  Paris.  Flore  &  Gazette  des 
Lettres.  1948.  256  pp.  300  fr. — New  de¬ 
velopments,  directory  of  learned  socie¬ 
ties,  calendar  of  personal  and  scientific 
data. 

*  Francois  Ellenberger.  Le  mystbre  de 
la  mdmoire.  Geneve.  Mont-Blanc.  1947. 
275  pp. — While  a  P.W.  a  geologist  ap¬ 
plied  the  methods  of  scientific  observa¬ 
tion  to  mental  processes. 

*  Charles  Maurain.  La  foudre.  Paris. 
Colin.  1948.  215  pp.  120  fr.— Electrical 


properties  of  atmosphere  and  lightning; 
for  specialists. 

*  Raymond  Tanghe.  GSographie  ico- 
nomique  du  Canada.  Montreal.  Fides. 
2nd  ed.,  1947.  271  pp.  $1.50. — Based  not 
only  on  available  literature  but  on  wide 
personal  contacts  with  various  economic 
groups. 

French  Miscellaneous 

*  Jan  Doat.  EntrSe  du  public.  Paris. 
Flore.  1947.  196  pp.  250  fr. — Collective 
psychology  in  the  theater  and  the  role  of 
the  audience. 

*  Ventura  Garcia  Calderdn.  Cette 
France  que  nous  aimons.  Paris.  Leftbvre. 
1947.  313  pp. — A  Francophile  attacks 
Germany,  eulogizes  France,  and  adds 
views  on  religion  and  literature. 

**  Ren^  Gardi.  Chasse  d  la  baleine.  Neu- 
chatel.  Attinger.  1948.  179  pp.  -J"  32 
plates. — Whale  lore  and  some  experi¬ 
ences  in  catching  them. 

Marylcn6  (Mme  Roger  Meunier). 
Papillons  noirs.  Montreal.  Serge.  1947. 
93  pp.  $1. — Poetical  and  epigrammatic 
reflections  on  love. 

^  Jean  Proal.  Au  pays  du  chamois. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1948.  252  pp.  -f-  16 
plates.  200  fr. — Victory  over  self  and  the 
elements  in  pursuit  of  this  elusive  crea¬ 
ture. 

Spanish  History  and 
Biography 

^  Florentino  Ameghino.  La  antigiiedad 
del  hombre  en  el  Plata.  2  vols.  Buenos 
Aires.  Intermundo.  1947.  447  &  401  pp. 
$36  m-n. — Evidence  from  ten  years’ 
study  that  man  lived  on  the  pampas  in 
the  Quaternary  Age. 

^  Luis  Chivez  Orozco.  Historia  de  Me¬ 
xico  (1808-1836).  Mexico.  Patria.  1947. 
665  pp. — From  Spanish  domination  to 
Yankee  imperialism. 

^  F.  A.  de  Guevara.  Menosprecio  de 
corte  y  alabanza  de  aldea.  Mexico.  Es- 
pasa-Calpe  Arg.  1947.  149  pp.  $2.25  m- 
arg. — As  a  Franciscan  saw  society  and 
rural  life  in  1539. 

^  Martin  Luis  Guzmdn,  ed.  Morelos  y 
la  iglesia  catdlica.  Mexico.  Empresas  Edi- 
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torialcs  (Berkeley.  Cibola).  1948. 231  pp. 
$1.34  u.s. — Documents  on  the  Mexican 
Church’s  punishment  of  a  priest  who 
fought  for  independence. 

*  Alfonso  Junco.  Espana  en  came  viva. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1946.  429  pp. — Essays 
and  documents  on  recent  events  in  Spain. 

Manuel  de  la  Cruz.  Pasidn  de  Cuba. 
La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacion. 
1947.  179  pp. — Sketches  of  Cuban  writ¬ 
ers  and  events  by  one  whose  cubanismo 
is  a  religion. 

*  Leyes  de  reforma.  Mexico.  Empresas 
Editoriales  (Berkeley.  Cibola).  1947. 267 
pp.  $1  .34  u.s. — Pertaining  to  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  property,  marriage,  divorce,  freedom 
of  religion,  public  instruction,  etc. 

^  Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada.  Sar- 
miento.  Buenos  Aires.  Argos.  1946.  207 
pp.  $6  m-n. — Objective  study  of  a  great 
but  far  from  infallible  leader. 

^  Luis  R.  Oramas.  En  pos  del  dorado, 
odisea  de  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Caracas. 

1947.  365  pp. — Sir  Walter  in  Guiana. 

*  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  fuegos  y  ale- 
grtas  coloniales  en  Chile.  Santiago.  Zig- 
Zag.  1947.  344  pp. — Games  and  amuse¬ 
ments  from  the  Peninsula  and  from  the 
Indians.  Bibliographies. 

*  Ldurea  a  Edgardo  Ubaldo  Genta. 
Montevideo.  Florensa  &  Laf6n.  1946. 
126  pp. — Speeches  and  messages  honor¬ 
ing  the  Uruguayan  soldier-poet. 

*  Jacinto  O^vio  Picon.  Vida  y  obras 
de  Don  Diego  Velazquez.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emcc^.  New  ed.,  1947.  243  pp.  $4.50 
m-n. — That  those  who  have  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  art  may  appreciate  his  work. 
First  published  in  1899. 

**  Constancio  Bernaldo  de  Quir6s.  La 
picota  en  America.  La  Habana.  Montero. 

1948.  205  pp.  -f-  12  plates. — Indian 
penal  law  presented  by  countries  and  by 
mode  of  punishment. 

*  Conde  de  Romanones.  Doha  Marta 
Cristina  de  Habsburgo  y  Lorena.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1947.  166  pp. 
$2.25  m-arg. — Discreet,  loyal  widow  of 
Alfonso  XII,  regent  when  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  were  lost. 

^  Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa.  His- 
toria  de  los  Incas.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec6. 
3rd  ed.,  1947.  302  pp.  $5.50  m-n.— By 


a  16th  century  discoverer  and  colonizer 
who  read  it  to  the  Incas  for  their  ap¬ 
proval. 

^  J.  Luis  Trend  Rocamora.  La  cultura 
en  Buenos  Aires  hasta  1810.  Buenos 
Aires.  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires. 
1948.  156  pp. — History,  criticism,  bibli¬ 
ography. 

*  Jose  C.  Valades.  Breve  historia  de  la 
guerra  con  los  Estados  Unidos.  Mexico. 
Patria.  1947.  xiv-}-220  pp. — Written  to 
remind  Mexicans  that  they  may  regret 
the  outcome  of  the  war  but  that  they 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Pedro  de  Basualda.  En  Espana  sale  el 
sol.  Buenos  Aires.  Orden  Cristiano.  1946. 
381  pp. — A  Basque  Catholic  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Spain. 

**  Luis  Garrido.  Notas  de  un  penalista. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1947.  189  pp. — Revalua¬ 
tion  of  legal  bases;  discussions  of  out¬ 
standing  thinkers. 

Alfonso  Francisco  Ramirez.  El  alma 
de  Israel.  Catdlicos  y  Judios.  Morelos, 
Hernan  Cortes.  Mexico.  Con  cl  Autor. 
1947. — Addresses  by  the  well-known 
Mexican  jurist,  who  is  also  President  of 
the  Mexican  Pro-Palcstinc  Committee. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Guillermo  Cotto-Thorncr.  Camino  de 
victoria.  New  York.  Con  cl  Autor.  1945. 
127  pp.  $1. — Author  is  a  minister  of  the 
Primera  Iglesia  Evangelica  Espahola  of 
New  York. 

^  F.  A.  Mateo.  La  teorta  eucrdtica. 
Lima.  Lux.  1947.  103  pp. — Applied  to 
the  individual  in  sports,  cosmic  phe¬ 
nomena,  economic  power. 

**  Dante  Molinari.  Despues  de  lo  de 
ayer  y  hacia  el  mahana.  Montevideo.  In- 
dcpcndcncia.  1947.  211  pp. — Man’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  present  world;  a  revaluation 
of  man. 

^  Melchor  Ocampo.  La  religidn,  la 
iglesia  y  el  clero.  Mexico.  Empresas  Edi- 
torialcs  (Berkeley.  Cibola).  1948.  236 
pp.  $1.34  u.s. — Religious  views  of  the 
martyr  who  separated  church  and  state. 
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^  Guido  dc  Ruggiero.  Filosoftas  del 
siglo  XX.  Buenos  Aires.  Abril.  1947.  289 
pp.  $9  m-n. — Brings  earlier  book  down 
to  date.  Idealistic  viewpoint. 

**  Medardo  Vitier.  La  filosofta  en  Cuba. 
Mexico.  Fondo  dc  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1948.  211  pp. — Its  relation  to  European 
thought;  problem  of  man’s  nature. 

Spanish  Literature 

X  4”  centenario  de  Cervantes.  Lima. 
Universidad  Nacional  Mayor  dc  San 
Marcos.  1948.  163  pp.  -j-  4  plates. — Dis¬ 
courses  by  faculty  at  the  celebration 
sponsored  by  the  university. 

»  Azorln.  Con  Cervantes.  Mexico.  Es- 
pasa-Calpe  Arg.  1947.  210  pp.  $3.50 
m-arg. — Some  50  little  papers  on  as¬ 
pects  of  Cervantes. 

■  Gastdn  Figucira.  Poesta  brasilena  con- 
tempordnea.  Montevideo.  Instituto  dc 
Cultura  Uruguayo-Brasileno.  1947.  141 
pp.  $1  .50  m-n. — Selections,  notes  on 
poets,  critical  essay  on  modern  Brazilian 
poetry. 

*  Armando  dc  Maria  y  Campos.  30 
crdnicas  y  una  conferencia  sobre  el  teatro 
de  Cervantes.  Mexico.  Edicioncs  Popu- 
larcs.  1948.  160  pp. — Due  homage  to  a 
sometimes  neglected  part  of  his  work. 

^  Rodrigo  Miro.  Ortgenes  de  la  litera- 
tura  novelesca  en  Panamd.  Panami. 
Ministerio  dc  Educacidn.  1948.  29  pp. — 
There  arc  still  new  worlds  for  the  novel¬ 
ist  to  conquer. 

*  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Obras  com- 
pletas.  6  vols.  Madrid.  Revista  dc  Occi- 
dcntc.  1946-47.  573,  748,  640,  556,  626, 
fit  554  pp.  $6  U.S. — Much  completer  than 
earlier  editions.  Thorough  indexes. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  De  un  autor  censu- 
rado  en  el  **Quijote."  Mexico.  Cultura. 
1948.  79  pp. — Antonio  dc  Torquemada. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Entre  libros.  Mexico. 
Colcgio  dc  Mexico.  1948.  230  pp. — ^Va¬ 
riety  of  brief  sketches  published  between 
1912  and  1923. 

*  Angel  F.  Rojas.  La  novela  ecuatori- 
ana.  Mexico.  Fondo  dc  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1948.  234  pp. — Has  put  more 
emphasis  on  social  content  than  on  art 
of  writing. 


^  Carlos  Vosslcr.  Escritores  y  poetas  de 
Espana.  Mdxico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg. 
1947.  162  pp.  $2.25  m-arg. — The  com¬ 
mon  denominator  of  great  Spanish  writ¬ 
ers  was  their  conviction  of  human  worth. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Josd  Basileo  Acuna.  Quetzalcdatl.  San 
Jose.  Trejos.  1947.  167  pp. — A  “sacred,” 
fanciful  poem  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  legends  of  Quctzalcdad. 

*  Gastdn  Figucira.  Tierra  de  gracia  y 
claridad.  Montevideo.  Gaccta  Comcr- 
cial.  1948.  50  pp. — Illustrated  story  for 
children  learning  to  read. 

**  Witold  Gombrowicz.  Ferdydurl(e. 
Buenos  Aires.  Argos.  1947.  281  pp.  $6 
m-n. — Clashes  between  man’s  natural 
immaturity  and  accepted  cultural  forms. 
From  Polish. 

^  The  Interludes  of  Cervantes.  S.  Gris¬ 
wold  Morlcy,  cd  &  tr.  Princeton.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1948.  x-|-223  pp. 
$3  . — Translated  into  modern,  idiomatic 
English  opposite  Spanish  original. 

^  Jesus  Millin  Nava.  Alma  nacional. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1947.  428  pp. — 30  short 
sketches  from  Mexico’s  revolutionary  pe¬ 
riod. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Segundo  Avila.  La  cdondra  de  plata. 
Rosario.  Ruiz.  1947.  141  pp. — Classical 
in  form,  pleasing  to  eye  and  car.  Un¬ 
usually  attractive  printing. 

^  Carlos  Augusto  Lc6n.  Los  nombres 
de  la  vida.  Caracas.  Seneca.  1947. 158  pp. 
$5  m-n. — Like  Whitman,  he  loved  com¬ 
mon  people,  humble  tasks,  nature,  child¬ 
hood. 

*  Poetas  de  los  Estados  U nidos.  Eduar¬ 
do  Carrasquilla-Mallarino,  tr.  Mexico. 
Imprenta  Fontana.  1947.  x-|-68-f-viii  pp. 
— ^mc  60  originals  and  translations  to 
prove  that  the  U.S.  is  not  utterly  ma¬ 
terialistic  and  unpoctic. 

Spanish  Essays 

^  Carmen  R.  L.  dc  Gindara.  La  habi- 
tada.  Buenos  Aires.  Emcc6.  1947.  53  pp. 
$2  m-n. — Advice  to  a  young  man  who 
is  fleeing  from  himself. 
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*  El  gaucho.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc. 
1947. 100  pp.  -|-  24  plates.  $5.75  m-n. — 
As  seen  by  loreigners  who  studied  him 
from  1773-1870. 

^  Jos^  Vizquez  Amaral.  Mexico.  Datos 
para  su  biografia.  Mexico.  Costa-Amic. 
1945.  225  pp.  $4  m-n. — Her  greatness 
and  her  weakness. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

^  Gabriel  Giraldo  Jaramillo.  La  pintura 
en  Colombia.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Econdmica.  1948.  248  pp. — First 
systematic  study  of  Colombian  art  from 
colonial  days  to  present. 

*  Alfredo  de  la  Guardia.  El  teatro  con- 
tempordneo.  Buenos  Aires.  Schapire. 

1947.  446  pp.  $12  m-n. — A  century  of 
dramatic  art  considered  by  nationality 
and  literary  genre. 

^  Antonio  Vizquez  de  Espinosa.  Com- 
pendio  y  descripcion  de  las  Indias  occi- 
dentales.  Washington.  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution.  1948.  xii-f-801  pp. — Original 
text  of  the  work  of  a  17th  century  Car¬ 
melite. 

Luisita  Aguilera  Patino.  El  panameho 
visto  a  travds  de  su  lenguaje.  Panama. 
Ferguson  4c  Ferguson.  n.d.  415  pp. — 
TTie  relation  of  Panamanian  spoken 
^anish  to  the  Panamanian  character. 

*  Encyclopedia  Universal  llustrada  Eu- 
ropeo  -  Americana.  Suplemento  Anual 
1940-41.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1948. 
1,475  2-col.  pp. — Covering  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  this  supplement  to  the 
world’s  largest  encyclopiedia  has  only 
now  come  off  the  press. 

*  Anales.  Vol.  LXXIV:  1946.  Quito. 
Universidad  Central  del  Ecuador.  1947. 
680  pp. — Social,  scientific,  and  cultural 
articles;  school  chronicle;  verse. 

German  History  and 
Biography 

*  Erich  Eyck.  Das  personliche  Regi¬ 
ment  Wilhelms  II.  Zurich.  Rentsch. 

1948.  814  pp.  24  Sw.  fr. — Political  his¬ 
tory  of  Germans,  1890-1914. 

*  Benno  Fleischmann.  Max  Reinhardt. 
Die  Wiedererwec\ung  des  Barocl{the- 
aters.  Wien.  Neff.  1948.  239  pp.  $3.75 


U.S. — With  chronology  and  extensive  in¬ 
dex. 

German  Philosophy 

^  I.  M.  Bochenski.  Europdische  Philo- 
Sophie  der  Gegenwart.  Bern.  Franckc. 
1947.  304  pp.  11.50  Sw.  fr.— The  Fri¬ 
bourg  professor  first  delivered  these  lec¬ 
tures  in  English. 

^  Gerhard  Ritter.  Das  sittliche  Problem 
der  Macht.  Bern.  Francke.  1948.  176  pp. 
6.60  Sw.  fr. — Machiavelli  and  the  origin 
of  modern  nationalism,  to  Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. 

*  Walter  Ruben.  Die  Philosophen  der 
Upanishaden.  Bern.  Francke.  1947.  338 
pp.  23.50  Sw.  fr. — Philosophy’s  roots  in 
India’s  magic  and  mythology. 

^  Jakobus  Weidenmann.  Fiirchte  dich 
nicht.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1944.  298  pp, 
14.80  Sw.  fr. — We  have  no  reason  to  fear 
death. 

German  Literature 

^  Hsiao  Ch’ien.  Die  chinesische  Litera- 
tur  der  Gegenwart.  Zurich.  Biihl.  1947. 
63  pp.  5  Sw.  fr. — By  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  Romantic  school. 

*  Walter  Zvircher.  Die  Darstellung  des 
Menschen  im  Drama  des  Euripides. 
Basel.  Reinhardt.  1947.  xii-1-197  pp. 
12.50  Sw.  fr. — Euripides  presented  hu¬ 
man  nature,  not  individuals. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Casar  von  Arx.  Briider  in  Christo. 
Zurich  U  New  York.  Oprecht.  1947.  74 
pp. — Struggles  of  a  Christlike  character 
in  the  conflict  between  the  Ideal  and 
Reality. 

*  Casar  von  Arx.  Die  Geschichte  vom 
General  Johann  August  Suter.  Zurich. 
Oprccht.  1947.  75  pp. — 12  scenes  por¬ 
traying  the  life  of  the  California  empirc- 
budder  from  Switzerland,  on  whose 
property  gold  was  discovered  in  1848. 
^  Heinz  Becker-Trier.  Der  Mann  der  in 
den  Himmel sah.  Berlin.  Wedding.  1947. 
498  pp.  13.50  mk. — Cheerful  biographi¬ 
cal  novel.  Hero,  a  Rhineland  writer. 

*  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Waffen  fur 
Ameril^a.  Vol.  II.  Amsterdam.  Querido, 
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1948.  414  pp. — The  American  War  of 
Independence. 

X  Bruno  Frank.  Sechzehntausend 
Francs.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1947.  86 
pp. — The  feeling  of  guilt  in  Germany 
from  World  War  I  to  1933. 

X  Friedrich  Glauser.  Bcichte  in  der 
Nacht.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1945.  317  pp. 
9.70  Sw.  fr. — Somber  and  grotesque 
short  stories,  largely  satirical. 

X  Hsiao  Ch’ien.  Die  Seidenraupen. 
Zurich.  Biihl.  1947.  172  pp.  10  Sw.  fr. — 
A  dozen  stories  and  sketches,  Chinese 
flavor  and  world-wide  appeal. 

*  Horst  Lange.  Windshraut.  Hamburg. 
Claassen  &  Goverts.  1947.  107  pp.  7.50 
mk. — Eleven  short  stories  by  a  vigorous 
stylist. 

*  Lu  Hsiin.  Segen.  Zurich.  Biihl.  1947. 
46  pp.  4.50  Sw.  fr. — Joseph  Kalmcr 
translated  this  tale  of  good  little  villagers. 
**  Marga  Markwalder.  Lieber  Peter. 
Zurich.  Artemis.  1946.  417  pp. — Young 
Swiss  girl  in  South  Italy  develops  charac¬ 
ter  and  wholesome  influence. 

*  Robert  Neumann.  Kinder  von  Wien. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1948.  201  pp. — 
The  young  suffered  most  from  the  war. 

*  Margarete  Passon-Darge.  Der  Hoch- 
zeitsweg.  Baden-Baden.  Keppler.  1947. 
166  pp.  5.80  mk. — Love,  religious  con¬ 
flict,  and  tragedy  in  a  little  Silesian  vil- 
lage. 

Ernst  Penzoldt.  Zugdnge.  Berlin. 
Suhrkamp.  1947.  172  pp.  4.50  mk. — 
Events  in  a  hospital  for  Polish  prisoners 
of  war. 

*  Anna  Richli.  Im  Stundenschlag  der 
Zeit.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  1946.  384  pp. 
11  Sw.  fr. — Historical  miniatures  from 
four  centuries. 

^  Mary  Rottger.  Kampf  der  Welten. 
Bad  Harzburg.  Rottger.  1947.  221  pp. — 
Causes  of  human  suffering,  way  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  life. 

*  Friedrich  Torberg.  Hier  bin  ich,  mein 
Voter.  Stockholm.  Bermann  -  Fischer 
(New  York.  Transbook,  799  B’way). 
1948.  348  pp. — Caught  between  Nazi 
oppression  and  filial  love. 

■  Ernst  Wiechert.  Die  Furchen  der  Ar¬ 
men.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1947.  414  pp.  $5 


U.S. — The  dignity  and  greatness  of  life 
in  a  remote  East  Prussian  village. 

German  Miscellaneous 

**  Werner  Bergengruen.  Dies  Irae. 
Miinchen.  Zinnen.  1948.  47  pp. — 17 
apocalyptic  poems  on  Germany’s  guilt 
and  impending  doom. 

**  Franz  Zak.  Mt*sil(.  Wien.  Doblinger. 
1947.  184  pp.  28  sch. — Short  notes  on 
famous  composers  and  on  various  musi¬ 
cal  forms. 

Czech  Miscellaneous 

*  F.  M.  BartoL  Cechy  v  dobi  husove, 
1378-1415.  Praha.  Laichter.  1947.  515 
pp.  -|-  20  plates.  219  k5. — Bohemia  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  John  Huss.  A  volume 
in  a  history  of  Bohemia  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  present. 

*  Frank  Tetauer.  K  rdnu  prichdzi  smrt. 
Praha.  Hynek.  1947.  335  pp.  Ill  &  141 
k£. — Freak  novel  with  three  possible  de¬ 
nouements  worked  out  complete. 

Danish  History  and  Memoirs 

**  Annalise  Nis  Petersen.  Mod  Haeld. 
Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1948.  84  pp. 
8.75  kr. — The  poet’s  last  years — by  his 
widow. 

*  Frederik  Poulsen.  7  det  gaestfrie  Eu¬ 
ro  pa.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1947.  280 
pp.  12.75  kr. — Life  and  travels  up  to 
the  First  World  War. 

**  Gudmund  Schiitte.  Udvalgte  Episler. 
Kpbenhavn.  Munksgaard.  1947.  610  pp. 
24  kr. — Studies  in  the  historical  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Volsung  legends. 

Danish  Miscellaneous 

*  Martin  A.  Hansen.  Agerhpnen. 
Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1947.  186  pp. 
8.75  kr. — 12  short  stories. 

^  Therkel  Mathiassen.  Dansl(e  Old- 
sager.  I:  Aeldre  Stenalder.  K0benhavn. 
Gyldendal.  1948. 71  pp.  -f-  21  plates,  4to. 
13.50  kr. — Introduction  to  period;  233 
prehistoric  items  illustrated  and  identi¬ 
fied;  English  text  also. 
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Dutch  Miscellaneous 

*  M.  V.  Polak.  Ameril(a.  Amsterdam. 
Vrij  Nederland.  1946.  105  pp. — Ameri¬ 
can  political  institutions. 

*  Annie  Romein-Verschoor.  Sltb  en 
wolXen.  Stromingen  en  gestalten  van  de 
nieuwste  nederlandse  literatuur.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  1947. 102  pp. — Rapid 
outline  of  Dutch  literature  since  1880. 

*  Annie  Romein-Verschoor.  Vaderland 
in  de  verte.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1948. 
476  pp. — Novel  whose  hero  is  the  great 
interpreter  of  international  law,  Hugo 
Grotius. 

*  Martien  Coppens.  De  mensch  in  de 
jotografie.  Bloemendaal.  Focus.  1946. 
264  pp.,  ill.  22.50  g. — A  manual  of  ar¬ 
tistic  photography. 

English  History  and 
Biography 

^  Generation  to  Generation.  Detroit. 
Marygrove  College.  1948.  70  2-col.  pp. — 
Carefully  documented  papers  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  Catholic  college,  on  Youth 
in  the  Ancient  World,  Youth  in  the  Age 
of  Cicero,  Youth  in  the  Medieval 
Milieu,  Youth  Movements  of  Modern 
Times,  etc. 

*  Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer.  Hoff¬ 
mann:  Author  of  The  Tales.  Princeton. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1948.  xi  -|- 
416  pp.  -|-  12  plates.  $6. — Lively  but 
scholarly  biography;  analyzes  work  as 
based  on  philosophy,  religion,  politics. 

^  Constantine  R.  Jurgela.  History  of 
the  Lithuanian  Nation.  New  York. 
Lithuanian  Cultural  Institute.  1947.  544 
pp. — Europe’s  bulwark  against  aggres¬ 
sion  since  the  Middle  Ages  now  needs 
support. 

**  (Gorges  Lefcbvre.  T he  Coming  of  the 
French  Revolution.  R.  R.  Palmer,  tr. 
Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1947.  xx-|-233  pp.  $3. — First  published 
in  1939  as  Quatre-vingt-neuf .  Preface  by 
translator. 

*  J.  M.  Sheppard.  A  Basic  History  of 
the  South  American  Republics.  Quito. 
Sociedad  Panamericana.  n.d.  98  pp.  $1. 
— By  a  North  American  scientist  and 
polygraph  residing  in  Ecuador. 


English  Literature 

^  Eduard  BeneL  Literature’s  Mission 
in  Modern  Times.  Prague.  Syndicate  of 
Czech  Authors.  1 947.  35  pp. — The  writ¬ 
er,  expression  of  a  nation’s  conscience, 
must  be  a  free  man. 

^  Myles  Dillon.  Early  Irish  Literature. 
Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1948.  xix-|-192  pp.  $3.50. — Sagas,  po¬ 
etry,  semi-historical  legends,  the  various 
cycles. 

*  William  Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  With 
a  psycho-analytic  study  by  Ernest  Jones. 
London.  Vision  (New  York.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls).  1947.  180  pp.,  Ul.  8/6 
($2.50).  —  Freudian  interpretation  of 
Hamlet’s  reluctance  to  avenge  his  fath¬ 
er’s  murder. 

^  Archer  Taylor.  The  Literary  Riddle 
before  1600.  Berkeley  &  Los  Angeles. 
University  of  California  Press.  1948.  131 
pp.  $2.75. — Contrasted  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  riddle,  and  traced  in  many  languages. 
^  Martin  Turncll.  The  Classical  Mo¬ 
ment.  Studies  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  and 
Racine.  New  York.  New  Directions. 
1948.  xv-j-253  pp.  $4.50. — Their  mes¬ 
sage  of  integrity,  idealism,  and  resistance 
to  tyranny  interpreted  for  our  times. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Albert  Camus.  Two  Plays:  Caligula, 
Cross  Purpose.  Stuart  Gilbert,  tr.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1947. 168  pp.  $3. 
— The  mad  crimes  of  a  Roman  emperor; 
the  crimes  of  two  women  innkeepers. 

^  John  Lehmann,  cd.  Modern  French 
Short  Stories.  New  York.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  1948.  182  pp.  $3. — 14  translations 
originally  published  in  New  Writing, 
1936-1946. 

English  Verse 

^  Eugenio  de  Castro.  Dona  Briolanja 
and  Other  Poems.  Leonard  S.  Downes, 
tr.  Lisbon.  The  Translator.  1944.  51  pp. 
— Translations  from  the  poet  who  intro¬ 
duced  French  symbolism  to  Portuguese. 
^  Leonard  S.  Downes.  Portuguese 
Poems  and  Translations.  Lisbon.  The 
Author.  1947.  58  pp. — Translations  of 
Portuguese  poems,  and  original  verses 
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inspired  by  Portugal. 

Translation.  Neville  Braybrooke  & 
Elizabeth  King,  eds.  London.  Phoenix. 

1947.  120  pp.  10/6. — Verse  translations 
from  a  dozen  languages. 

Vt  Jaroslav  Vajda.  First  Echoes.  Albion, 
Pa.  The  Author.  1948.  39  pp. — Transla¬ 
tions  from  10  Slovak  poets  of  various 
periods. 

English  Education 

Mercer  Cook.  Education  in  Haiti. 
Washington.  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice.  1948. 90  pp.  $0.25. — Professor  Cook 
of  Howard  University  studied  the  Hai¬ 
tian  educational  system  for  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  in  1945. 

Maxim  Newmark,  ed.  Twentieth 
Century  Modern  Language  Teaching. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1948. 
xxii-|-723  pp.  $7.50. — Studies  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  values,  aims,  methods,  and  tests; 
results  of  Army  program. 

English  Reference  Bookj 
^  The  Finland  Year  Bool(  1947.  Urho 
Toivola,  ed.  Helsinki.  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  1947.  455  pp. — General  in¬ 
formation. 

^  The  Middle  East.  London.  Europa. 

1948.  377  2-col.  pp.  50  s.  ($10  u.s.). — 
Geography,  history,  government,  eco¬ 
nomics,  communications,  education, 
who’s  who. 

**  Thomas  Rossman  Palfrey,  Joseph 
Guerin  Fucilla,  &  William  Collar  Hol¬ 
brook.  A  Bibliographical  Guide  to  the 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Evanston,  Ill.  Chandler.  3rd  ed.,  1947. 
ix-f-84  pp.,  4to. — Research  aid;  titles 
grouped  mainly  under  bibliographies, 
linguistics,  literature,  periodicals,  his¬ 
tory. 

^  Henry  E.  Vizetelly,  ed.  The  New  In¬ 
ternational  Year  Boo\,  1947.  New  York. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1948.  xvi-j-683  2-col. 
pp. — World  developments  in  history, 
economics,  literature,  science,  art,  etc., 
during  1947. 

^  The  World  of  Learning.  London. 
Europa.  2nd  ed.,  1948.  xii-f-824  2-col. 
pp.  60  s.  ($12  U.S.). — Addition  of  21 


chapters  and  inclusion  of  leading  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technological  associations. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  Tehyi  Hsieh.  Chinese  Epigrams  In¬ 
side  Out  and  Proverbs.  New  York.  Ex¬ 
position.  1948.  x+75  pp.  $2.50. — Culled 
from  Oriental  sages,  Shakespeare,  the 
Bible,  and  put  in  modern  dress. 

^  St.  Augustine.  De  libero  arbitrio  vo¬ 
luntatis.  Carroll  Mason  Sparrow,  tr. 
Charlottesville.  University  of  Virginia. 

1947.  xii-1-149  pp.  $3. — Reissue  of  Dr. 
Sparrow’s  translation,  with  slight  alter¬ 
ations. 

**  C.-E.  Roy.  Perc6.  Perc6,  Quebec, 
Canada.  The  Author.  1947.  159-^-li  pp. 
$1.50. — Its  history  and  points  of  interest. 

Hungarian  Miscellaneous 

*  Petofi.  Urica.  Costa  Carei,  tr.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Anonymus.  1948.  293  pp. — Lyrics 
of  19th  century  Hungarian  poet  who 
sympathized  with  the  revolutionists  of 
1848. 

**  Lorinc  Szabo.  Oroy^  Bardtain\.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Egyetemi  Nyomda.  1948.  287  pp. 
— Translations  of  lyric  poems  from  many 
times  and  countries. 

*  Liszlo  Orszigh.  Angol-Magyar  Ke- 
siszdtdr.  Budapest.  Franklin  Tirsulat. 

1948.  791  pp. — Hungarian-English;  to 
be  followed  next  year  by  the  English- 
Hungarian  volume. 

Italian  History  and  Biography 

**  Adolfo  Omodeo.  La  cultura  francese 
neir  eth  della  Restaurazione.  Roma. 
Mondadori.  1946. 263  pp. — The  struggle 
between  reaction  and  the  new  liberty 
and  democracy. 

^  Adolfo  Omodeo.  Giovanni  Calvino. 
Bari.  Laterza.  1947.  153  pp. — Edited  by 
Benedetto  Croce. 

^  Ruggiero  Zotti.  Martino  da  Udine. 
San  Daniele.  Buttazoni.  1947.  25  pp. — 
Study  of  the  early  16th  century  painter 
usually  known  as  Pellegrino  da  Udine. 

Italian  Literature 

*  Giulio  Natali.  Corso  e  ricorso  della 
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lirica  leopardiana.  Roma.  Signorelli. 
1948.  110  pp.  300  1. — Guide  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Leopardi’s  poetry. 

*  Alessandro  Tortoreto.  Breve  esposi- 
zione  antologica  della  “Divina  Comme- 
dia"  I:  Inferno.  Varese.  Pin.  1948.  178 
pp. — Some  anthology,  some  summariz¬ 
ing. 

Italian  Fiction 

*  Bruno  Cicognani.  Barucca.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1947.  195  pp.  250  1.— Five 
short  stories  of  Florentine  types. 

^  Ippolito  Nievo.  II  varmo.  Padova. 
A.P.E.  1945.  115  pp. — Re-publication  of 
the  idyll  which  first  appeared  in  1856. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

*  Poggio  Bracciolini.  Contro  Vipocrisia. 
Napoli.  Pironti.  1946.  118  pp. — Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  great  fifteenth  century  hu¬ 
manist’s  satire  De  hypocrisia. 

*  Adolfo  Omodeo.  Religione  e  civiltd, 
dalla  Grecia  antica  at  tempi  nostri.  Bari. 
Laterza.  1948.  245  pp. — Deals  mainly 
with  Christianity. 

*  Giuseppe  Manno.  Della  fortuna  delle 
parole.  Roma.  Tumminelli.  1947.  343 
pp. — Tenth  edition  of  this  popular  work 
on  semantics  since  1831. 

*  Carlo  Anti.  Teatri  Greet  arcdici.  Da 
Minosse  a  Pericle.  Padova.  Tre  Venezie. 
1947.  337  pp.,  ill. — With  reconstructions 
by  I.  Gismondi. 

Norwegian  Miscellaneous 

^  Finer  Ostvedt.  Christian  Magnus  Fal- 
sen.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1945.  663  pp. — 
Defense  of  the  much  criticized  Nor¬ 
wegian  statesman. 

Arne  Bergsgard.  Nasjonaliteten  i  eu- 
ropeisl^  historie.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1946. 
358  pp. — Nationalism  is  losing  ground 
to  regionalism. 

Portuguese  History  and 
Biography 

*  Pedro  Moacyr  Campos.  Alguns  aspec- 
tos  da  Germdnia  antiga  atraves  dos  au- 
tores  ddssicos.  Sao  Paulo.  Universidade 
de  Sao  Paulo.  1946.  109  pp. — ^From 


Caesar  to  Tacitus.  Doctoral  thesis. 

*  Eduardo  D’Oliveira  Franca.  O  poder 
real  em  Portugal  e  as  origens  do  absolu- 
tismo.  Sao  Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao 
Paulo.  1946. 362  pp. — ^The  beginnings  of 
royalty  in  “a  mais  precoce  das  na^oes 
modernas.”  Doctoral  thesis. 

**  Luis  de  Sousa.  Vida  de  Dorn  Frei 
Bartolomeu  dos  Mdrtires.  Vol.  III.  Lis¬ 
boa.  S4  da  Costa.  1948.  335  pp.  20$. — 
Concludes  exhaustive  study  of  the  saint¬ 
ly  archbishop  of  Braga  who  died  in  1590. 

Portuguese  Literature 

^  Bezerra  de  Freitas.  Forma  e  expres- 
sdo  no  romance  brasileiro.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Pongetti.  1947.  364  pp. — Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Brazilian  novel. 

^  Bezerra  de  Freitas.  20  poetas  ingleses. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Noite.  1948.  219  pp. — 
Modern  poets  discussed,  with  some 
translation. 

Aluizio  Medeiros.  Critica  (1944- 
1945).  Fortaleza-Cear4.  Cla.  1947. 95  pp. 
— 20  papers,  on  literature,  art,  poetry, 
fiction. 

Cassiano  Nunes.  O  lusitanismo  de 
Efa  de  Queiroz.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do 
Estudante.  1947.  59  pp.  8$. — Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  attack  on  moral  decadence 
and  his  desire  for  a  progressive,  prosper¬ 
ous  nation. 

*  Paulo  R6nai.  Balzac  e  a  comSdia  Hu¬ 
mana.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Globo.  1947.  154 
pp. — Origin,  plan,  style,  characters; 
Paris  as  a  character. 

Portuguese  Fiction 

^  Emi  Bulhoes  Carvalho  da  Fonseca. 
O  Oitavo  Pecado.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Cru¬ 
zeiro.  1947.  249  pp. — Popular  woman 
novelist  of  the  old  school. 

^  Almeida  Fischer.  Horizontes  notur- 
nos.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Noite.  1947.  186  pp. 
— Urban  short  stories  by  a  new  writer. 

Jose  Gcraldo  Vieira.  A  tunica  e  os 
dados.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Globo.  1947.  322 
pp. — Action  occurs  in  7  days,  during  a 
recent  Holy  Week. 

Portuguese  Verse 

^  Raul  Bopp.  Poesias.  Zurich.  The  Au- 
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thor.  1947.  70  pp. — Brazilian  jungle 
verse. 

Cassiano  Ricardo.  Martim  Cereri.  Sao 
Paulo.  Nacional.  1947.  240  pp. — Poetry 
of  the  jungle. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

I*  Gilberto  Freyre.  Interpretofao  do 
Brasil.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1947. 
323  pp. — Portuguese  version  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Indiana  University  in  1944. 

Boletim  da  Faculdade  de  Filosofia, 
CiSneias  e  Letras.  XXIX  &  LXVII:  Fi¬ 
losofia.  Parts  1  &  2.  Sao  Paulo.  Universi- 
dade  de  Sao  Paulo.  1942  &  1946.  119  & 
79  pp. — Studies  of  a  general  character 
and  ^so  of  individual  thinkers. 

Revista  brasileira  de  estatistica.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Instituto  Brasileiro  de  Geo- 
gratia  e  Estatistica.  Apr  .-Sept.  1947.  559 
pp. — Studies  in  sociology,  psychology, 
economics,  education. 

^  Odylo  Costa,  Filho.  Distrito  da  con- 
fusao.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estu- 
dante.  1947.  103  pp. — Essays  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects,  by  a  young  liberal 
Catholic. 

*  Cla.  Nos.  1  &  2.  Fortaleza-Ceari,  Av. 
Rui  Barbosa,  1332.  1948.  79  &  102  pp. 
6$  ea. — A  bimonthly  literary  publication 
of  verse,  essay,  drama,  criticism. 

Russian  Fiction 

*  Sergei  Markov.  Yul(onsl(y  Voron. 
Moskva.  Sovietsky  Pisatel.  1947.  266  pp. 
5  r.,  25  k. — Russian-owned  Alaska  in 
the  1840’s. 

^  Ivan  Novikov.  Pushf^in  v  izgnanii. 
Moskva.  Gosizdat.  1947.  672  pp.  15  r. — 
Two  novels  in  one,  about  Pushkin. 

*  Vera  Panova.  Kruzhili\ha.  Moskva. 
Sovietsky  Pisatel.  1948. 268  pp.  7  r.,  50  k. 
— Happenings  in  a  Russian  war  plant 
immediately  before  and  after  the  victory 
in  Europe. 

**  Yurii  Slezkin.  Brusilov.  Moskva.  So¬ 
vietsky  Pisatel.  1947.  466  pp.  18  r.,  50  k. 
— The  exploits  of  a  brilliant  Czarist  gen¬ 
eral  during  World  War  One. 

*  Aleksandr  Sokolov.  Menshikov. 
Moskva.  Sovietsky  Pisatel.  1947.  308  pp. 


11  r. — Novel  about  Peter  the  Great’s 
right-hand  man. 

Slovak^  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Julius  Bar2-Ivan.  Predposledny  iivot. 
Tur2.  sv.  Martin,  Slovakia.  Matica  Slo- 
venski.  1940. 139  pp.  95  kif. — 8  vigorous 
and  original  short  stories. 

^  Jin  Bodenek.  Zapdlene  srdee.  Tur2. 
sv.  Martin.  Matica  Slovenski.  2nd  ed., 
1943.  301  pp.  45  k2. — Social  problems  in 
contemporary  Slovakia. 

^  jozef  Horik.  Biele  ru^y.  1940. 178  pp. 
95  ki. — Zahmleny  Ndvrat.  1946. 146  pp. 
Tur5  sv.  Martin.  Matica  Slovenski. — 
Two  long  realistic  short  stories;  seven 
violent  and  sentimental  short  stories. 

^  Anna  Ivanovi.  Nezdbudky.  Bratis¬ 
lava.  Slovenski  GraBa.  n.d.  58  pp. — 8 
plays  for  children. 

*  Andrej  Plivka.  Obrdtenie  Pavla. 
Tur£.  sv.  Martin.  Matica  Slovenski.  2nd 
ed.,  1945.  232  pp.  95  k^. — Temptations 
of  the  city. 

*  Jin  Pohronsky.  Niet  ddlej  cesty. 
Tur6.  sv.  Martin.  Matica  Slovenski. 
1947. 149  pp.  57  ki. — Fantastic  and  cha¬ 
otic  melodrama. 

^  Zuzka  ZguriSka.  Dvandsf  do  tucta. 
Tur^.  sv.  Martin.  Matica  Slovenski.  2nd 
ed.,  1947.  Ill  pp.  45  k6. — Sympathetic 
short  stories  of  peasant  life. 

Slovak^  Miscellaneous 

^  Vo  vyhnaristve.  Ignic  Zelenka,  ed. 
Scranton,  Pa.  Obrana.  1947.  309  pp.  $3. 
— Anthology  of  Slovak  refugee  writing, 

erose  and  verse. 

Nddej  vitaznd.  MikuliS  Sprinc,  ed. 
Scranton,  Pa.  Obrana.  1947.  429  pp.,  ill. 
$3  . — Slovak  emigrant  papers  on  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  and  art. 

Unclassified 

*  G.  Keirallah.  The  Life  of  Gibran 
Khalil  Gibran  and  his  "Procession.” 
New  York.  Arab-American.  1947.  vi  + 
45  pp.  $2.50. — Life,  translations  of  se¬ 
lected  poems,  facsimiles  of  MSS.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Gibran. 

^  Dimitris  Socopoulos.  Eimouna  mia 
diephtharmene.  Athens.  Korydalos.  n.d. 


